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A Worp To ADVERTISERS. 





The balance of the edition is sent as sample 


Bien WHEELMAN has a mailing list of over 8,000 names. 
copies or bound in volumes. 

It circulates principally among bicyclers. 
that its subscribers and readers are people among whom it pays to advertise. 
bicycle implics: First, That he Aas money wherewith to buy what he wants. 
what he wants. 
gratify his tastes. 


It is believed 
The fact that a man owns a 
Secondly, That he wi/? buy 
His tastes demand the necessities and some of the luxuries of life. His means enable him to 
Hence we claim that T11z WHEELMAN is one of the choicest advertising mediums in the 
country. It circulates among those who have purchasing power. Our mailing lists are open for inspection 
to all regular advertisers. 


It is on file in over one thousand libraries. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Per insertion, Per insertion. 
Inch, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ $4.00 | Choice of position. 
Quarter-page (4 inches), . 15.00 Inch, ° . . . ° . $5.00 
Half-page (8 inches), . 30.00 Page, . . ° . ° 75-00 
Page, (16 inches), . ° 60.00 Outside page of back cover, + 100.00 


Pages facing reading matter, page followirg title page, and third page of cover, are regarded as choice positions. 


Such has been the demand for THE WHEELMAN that 


Three Editions of the First Number and Two Editions of the Second Number 


were called for. THz WHEELMAN has actual subscribers in every State of the Union, in Canada, England, 
France, Germany, New Zealand, Australia, Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Africa, Mexico, Brazil, United 
States of Colombia. 


. PREMIUM LIST. 


We offer the following list of premiums, convinced that it will prove advantageous to hundreds of active 
young men who are trying to solve the problem— 


‘* How can I get a Bicycle.” 


This list is free to all. Several hundred persons in different parts of the country are trying to secure the 
prizes offered. These machines cannot be purchased for a cent less than catalogue price. Our offer is equiva- 
lent to paying one dollar for each subscriber. Titt WHEELMAN will interest many who do not ride. We 
allow a cash commission of 50 cents for each subscriber where the requisite number is not obtained, provided 
there are at least 10 names sent us. Send in names as received. Remittances by draft or P. O. Order. 
Terms, $2.00 a year. Send 3-cent stamp for circulars, &c. 

THE WHEELMAN, 


608 Washington: Street, Boston, Mass. 
s 








‘or 180 subscribers we will give a Columbia 
Tricycle. 

lor 140 subscribers we will give a Full Nickeled 
Expert (any size). 

For 100 subscribers we will give a Standard 
Columbia Bicycle (any size). 

lor 80 subscribers we will give a St. Nicholas 
Bicycle (48 or 50 inch). 

For 65 subscribers we will give a Mustang 
Bicycle. 

For 60 subscribers we will give a St. Nicholas 
Bicycle (44 or 46 inch). 

For 50 subscribers we will give a Western Toy 

Co. Bicycle (42 inch). 





For 35 subscribers we will give 2 Western Toy 
Co. Bicycle (36 to 40 inch). 

For 20 subscribers we will give a Ritchie Cy- 
clometer (nickel plated). 

For 10 subscribers we will give a Pope Cy- 
clometer (plain). 

For 6 subscribers we will give a Columbia Hub 
Lamp (nickel plated). 

For § subscribers we will give a Columbia Hub 
Lamp (plain). 

For 4 subscribers we will give a small Hub 
Lamp (plain). 


For 4 subscribers we will give a Suspension 
Saddle. ~ 
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THE first volume of THE WHEELMAN, from October, 1882, to March, 1883, has just been issued, 
neatly bound in cloth, at the low price of $1.50. This forms by far the finest collection of ’cycling 
literature eyer published. In this book of 480 pages will be found articles on all subjects con- 
nected with the wheel. Do you wish to know what can be done and has been done on a bicycle — 
to read the experiences and reminiscences of wheelmen? In this volume are numerous articles 
which will give you the desired information: ‘‘ Over the Alps by Bicycle”; ‘‘ From Land’s 
End to John O’Groat’s,” —a run through England and Scotland; ‘‘A Vacation Trip,” —an illus- 
trated sketch of a trip through Wisconsin and Illinois; ‘‘ A Bicycle Tour over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from Laramie City, Wyoming, to Loveland, Colorado,”— a description of the first ride 
over the ‘‘ Rockies,” up the mountain for twenty miles, and then the thrilling coast down the 
opposite side into Colorado; ‘‘ A Wheel Around the Hub,” —a superbly illustrated article, descrip- 
tive of a run of two days through some of the most charming scenes in Eastern Massachusetts ; 
‘*Four Hundred Miles,” through New York and Pennsylvania; ‘‘ East Long Island”; ‘‘ All-Day 
Club Runs,”— giving accounts of the famous runs of 1882, which covered over one hundred miles; 
‘*Cycling in France”; ‘‘ The Wheel in Canada.” These articles, and many more of the same 
character which the volume contains, will show what use can be made of a bicycle, what pleasure 
can be derived from it. 

Do you wish to know the physical effects of bicycling—the great benefit to health to be 
obtained by this form of exercise? We have but to refer you to the volume spoken of to read the 
opinions of physicians and others on this point: ‘The Wheel as a Gymnasium”; ‘‘ Thoughts 
on the Hygiene of the Wheel”; ‘‘ Physical Culture for Ministers,” by aclergyman who knows 
of what he speaks; ‘‘Some Laws of Muscularity.” Do you desire to learn of that great frater- 
nity cf wheelmen, ‘‘ The League of American Wheelmen,” three thousand men bound together to 
protect the interests of their favorite sport? THE WHEELMAN will tell you: ‘‘ The League Meet 
at Chicago,” written and illustrated by prominent wheelmen; ‘‘ What of the League,” by Chas. 
E. Pratt, the founder and first president of the League. In this volume will be found general 
articles, dealing with the subject of ’cycling from the various standpoints that naturally present 
themselves. ‘* The Uses of the Bicycle” treats of the manufacture, physical development, social 
and moral influences, clubs, political influence, and the ’cycling press. Are you seeking infor- 
mation about the tricycle? Here is an abundance of tricycling articles: ‘‘ From John O’Groat’s 
to Land’s End on a Tricycle”; ‘* Tricycling in Relation to Health”; ‘‘ Tricycle Riding”; ‘* The 
Ideal Tricycle,” etc., etc. Besides all this, the first volume of THE WHEELMAN contains many 
entertaining sketches and stories. We can only mention a few: ‘*‘The Club Christening,” 
‘‘The True History of that Club Run,” ‘‘ The Bicycle Club attend a Sewing Circle,” — a series 
of charming, humorous sketches by President Bates; ‘Bicycling Yarns,” by C. A. Hazlett; 
‘*Echoes and Shadows,” —a delightful illustrated paper, full of quiet fancy and pleasant remi- 
niscence, by Chas. E. Pratt; ‘‘ Deacon Noah’s Vision”; ‘‘ Huldah’s Romance”; ‘‘ A Race for 
Life”; ‘‘On Both Sides the Sea”; ‘‘A Race for a Ribbon.” Two serials also begin in this 
volume, ‘‘A Flying Dutchman” and ‘‘ A Shadow Love,” —both bright, entertaining pieces 
of fiction. The poetry is of a high order, and is equal to any of our best magazine verse. 
‘‘A Lament,” ‘*’Cycle and I,” both beautifully illustrated; ‘‘A Midnight Ride” and ‘“‘A 
Midwinter Reverie,” by S. Conant Foster; ‘‘The Poet Wheelman”; ‘‘ Love on Wheels,” and 
‘‘Song,” are the most genuine examples of ’cycling poetry ever published. There are over 
seventy-five engravings in this book, forming the finest collection of ’cycling illustrations ever 
printed. 

If you are not a rider, this volume will furnish you with entertaining reading upon a subject 
with which you are unacquainted; if you are a beginner, here are the opinions and experiences 
of old wheelmen; if you are a veteran yourself, you may in this book read the thoughts of your 
fellows and find enjoyment for many an hour when not upon the wheel. The price, $1.50, can 
hardly be an obstacle in the way of any one. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE AMATEUR ATHLETE. 


(Copyrighted Feb. 9th, 1883.) 


The Official Organ of the National Association of Amateur Athletes of America 
The Official Organ of the Amateur Base Ball Association, and the 
Official Onan of the InterCollepiate Athletic Association, 


A 12-PAGE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY CHRONICLE OF 


ATHLETICS, BOWLING, 
BOATING, RACQUETS, 
BASE BALL, BOXING, 
BICYCLING, CANOEING, 
CRICKET, POLO, 
FOOTBALL, SNOW SHOEING, 
YACHTING, SKATING, 
LACROSSE, SWIMMING, 
LAWN TENNIS, GYMNASTICS, 
RIFLE SHOOTING, ICE BOATING, 
ARCHERY, &e., &c., &e. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 ia year; Sample Copies, 5 cents. 


THE WHEEL. 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED CYCLING NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD 





12 PAGES WEEKLY. 


Subscription Price, $1.50 per year. Sample Copies, 5 cents. 


COMBINATION OFFERS. 
The Amateur Athlete and The Wheel, ‘ ‘. : : - $3.00 
The Amateur Athlete and The Wheelman, a‘ ‘ ‘ ° 3-00 
The Wheel and The Wheelman, ‘ : . 2.59 
The Amateur Athlete, The Wheel, and The Wheelman, . . 4-00 


Send in your subscriptions to 


OLIVER & JENKINS, 


Publishers ‘The Amateur Athlete,”’ and “ The Wheel,” 
22 NEW CHURCH ST.,N. Y. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Department of Mineralogy, Theology & Romance. 





MANUAL OF ASSAYING. 
Gold, Silver, Copper and Lead Ores. By Walter Lee 


Brown, B. Sc. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. 

The Mining Record, New York, says: “ It is a complete 
compendium of everything pertaining to the assaying oi 
these ores.” 

The Miping Journal, Philadelphia, says: “ It is a practi- 
cal book, and will be of value to every one interested in 
mining.” 


MINERAL TABLES, 


For the Determination, Description, and Classifica- 
tion of Minerals. By James C. Foye, Ph. D. New 
and enlarged edition. Price, $1.00. 

The Times, Chicago, says: “A work of this character, 


prepared by so competent an authority, should meet with 
wide sale. “ Its arrangement is very simple and clear.” 


INGERSOLLISM. 


From a Secular Point of View. By the Hon. George 
R. Wendling. Price, $1.00. 


The Congregationalist, Boston, says: “ It is able, earnest 
and effective.” 

The Telegraph, Pittsburg, says: “One of the strongest 
answers to skeptics that has ever been published.” 

The Standard, Chicago, says: ‘It is truly a beautiful 
piece of literary work, and as a defence of Christianity it is 
admirable.” 


THE THEORIES OF DARWIN, 
And their Relation to Philosophy, Religion, and 
Morality. Translated from the German by Rudolf 
Schmid. By G.A. Zimmerman, Ph. D. Price, $2.00. 


The Christian Union, New York, says: “ Learning, fair- 
ness, love of truth, and vital earnestness are everywhere 
manifest in this work.” 

The Churchman, New York, says: ‘We commend the 
volume most heartily for its thoroughness, for its logical 
system, for its breadth, and for its tolerant spirit. Scholars 
of every class will recognize the dignity with which the 
fearless author leads his readers on, and they must admit 
the honest sincerity that marks all his words.” 





TIMES OF GUSTAF ADOLF. 


An Historical Romance, from the Swedish of Tope- 
lius. Price, $1.25. 


The Mail and Express, New York, says: ‘*We wish there 
were such novels written now, and fewer morbid psychologi- 
cal analysis.” 

The Inquirer, Philadelphia, says: ‘‘ Its vivid descriptions 
and thrilling episodes commend it to the lovers of romance, 
wihle its historic truthfulness and charming style make it 
attractive to literary readers of all classes.” 

The Christian Register, Boston, says: ‘The author has 
a genuine enthusiasm for his subject, and stirs up his 
reader’s heart in an exciting manner. The old times live 
again for us, and besides the interest of great events, there 
is the interest of humble souls immersed in their confusion. 
‘ Scott, the delight of glorious boys,’ will find a rival in these 
Surgeon’s Stories.” 


FRONTIER ARMY SKETCHES. 
By James W. STEELE. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


The Transcript, Boston, says: ‘A series of sketches 
descriptive and analytic, which are at once fascinating and 
instructive.” 

The American Bookseller, New York, says: “‘ The author 
is bright, keen-sighted, alert and vivacious, with a dash of 
vivid imagination, He writes because he has something to 
say worth telling, and sees things with his own eyes.” 

The Bulletin, Philadelphia, says : “‘ They are the writin 
of a man of culture and refined taste. There is a polish in 
his work, even in the rough materials that army officers find 
in our far Southwest among Indians and white frontiersmen 
that reminds the reader of Irving’s sketches.” 


ALSO, RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Practical Hints on Camping. 


Containing, in a small space, the entire subject of 
Camping. By Howard Henderson. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 

The Boston Transcript’says: “It is well illustrated and 
is a valuable handbook.” 


The New York Home Journal says: “It is exactly what 
it professes to be —a collection of practical hints on camp- 
in ” 


he Boston Globe says: “ It tells everything worth know- 
ing about camping out, preparations, outfit, general direc. 
tions, camp cooking, fish and fishing, birds, beast and hunt- 
ing, boats and boating, accidents and ailments, etc. Its 
instructions are necessary and complete. 





Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


JANSEN McCiurc & Co., 


117, 119 and 121 Wabash Avenue, cor. Madison Street, 


CHICAGO. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LoTHROP’s FAMILY MAGAZINES. 





WIDE AWAKE. 
$2.50 A YEAR. (Monthly.) 
Contains the Reading Course of the Chautauqua Young 
Folks’ Reading Union. 

A large, live, illustrated monthly. It gives the finest and 
freshest serials, short stories and poems now prepared or 
preparing for young people; also entertaining articles by 
travellers, explorers and specialists in natural science; 
bright papers about housework and cooking and home 
decoration; chatty papers upon the national affairs of all 
countries ; articles upon bodily health and strength; delight- 
ful lessons in home carpentry, hunting, fishing, camp life— 
in short, all topics and pursuits which concern young folks ; 
all their hopes, dreams, sports, plans and pleasures are taken 
up in Wipe Awake by trained, discerning, sympathetic 
and lively writers. 

THE PANSY. 
75 CENTS A YEAR. (Monthly, Semi-monthly and Weekly) 

The favorite pictorial Sunday magazine for the children, 
in which all the week-day interest of their young lives are 
written about in the brightest and healthiest manner imagina- 
ble. It is edited by the author-of the popular Pansy Books 
— “Pansy” herself (Mrs. Alden), and she numbers among 
her contributors some’of the brightest writing women in the 
country. 





OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 
$1.00 A YEAR. (Monthly.) 


A heautiful twenty-four page quarto magazine, six full- 
page pictures in each number. Fascinating short stories 
and poems in short words and short sentences, Little tales 
of children in other countrics abound in its pages, and true 
stories of animals and their habits and haunts. No child 
who reads Our LITTLE MEN AND WoMEN will need to be 
watched by the S. P. C. A. Great discernment, fine taste 
and far-reaching aims and motives govern the editorial 
choice of matter for this magazine. 


BABYLAND. 


s0CENTS A YEAR. (Monthly.) 

An eight-page quarto with beautiful pictures and beauti- 
ful stories and verses, made for babies themselves to sce, 
hear and handle. The only magazine of the kind in the 
world. 

For sale by all newsdealers. Subscriptions received by 
your bookseller, newsdealer, or by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





D. LOTHROP & COS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THUCYDIDES. 
Translated into English with marginal analysis and index. By B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Baliol College, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Oxford, Doctor of Theology in the University of Leyden, Edited with introduction to American 


edition by Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, $3.50. 


LEADING MEN OF JAPAN. 


With an Historical Summary of the Empire. By CHARLES LANMAN, author of “ The Japanese in America.” 


A comprehensive account of the men who have recently been, and are now, the recognize: 


leaders of advanced thought 


and-enterprise in the Empire of Japan, and a brief history of the Empire. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
His Life, Genius and Writings. By W. SLOANE KENNEDY, author of “ Life of Henry W. Longfellow,” etc. A faithful 


record of the life of the “‘ Quaker Poet.” 
THE 


4as4 


With illustrations. 


12mo, $1.50. 


MAN OF THE HOUSE. 


One of Pansy’s inimitable stories. Fully illustrated by Robert Lewis. 525 pp., 12mo, cloth, price, $1.50. 


OLD OCEAN. 


By Ernst INGERSOLL. Very fully and finely illustrated. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. The first volume of this Series, Magna 


Charta Stories, has been warmly welcomed. This second volume, conveying a vast amount of information in a most 


attractive form, will add to the popularity of the Reading Union Library. 


(Other volumes in preparation.) 


MARY BURTON ABROAD. 


Charming sketches and stories of life in foreign lands. By Pansy. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


WIDE AWAKE O. 
The second volume of the year 1882. 
covets, $1.50; extra cloth binding, $2.00. 
PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE’S POEMS. 
Complete in one elegant 8vo volume. Fully illustrated, 
extra cloth, elegant side and back stamp in black and gold, 
4; gilt edges, $5; half morocco, gilt edges, $7; half calf, 
7; full Turkey morocco antique, gilt edges, $10. 
THE NEW HOUSEHOLD EDITION OF 
JOSEPHUS’ WORKS. 
Illustrated, with gilttop. 12mo, elegant binding, $2.00. 
CHILDREN’S ETIQUETTE. 
By SHIRLEY DARE, 
The only book on children’s etiquette. Square, 16mo, $1.00. 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 
By L1zz1e W. CHAMPEyY. 

For concerts, exhibitions, etc. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.00. 
STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Lucy Ceci, WnirTe. 

Fully illustrated with portraits and views. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Chromo board 





Men and Women; Their Structure and 
unction. 
By Frank D. CLum, M.D. $2.00. 

In this work we have at last what has so long been needed 
—aclear, concise, comprehensive description of the differ- 
ent parts of the human system and their functions, not 
obscured by technical terms and phrases, and adapted to the 
reading of te young as well as the old; a hand-beok, in 
fact, forthe school, the family, or the general reader. ** Eve 
man and woman,” remarks the autior, ‘‘ should know how 
to supply the wants and direct the powers of his or her own 
body, and yet,” he adds, ‘‘ there is nothing upon which more 
ignorance and carelessness prevail.’”? The author isa practi- 
cal physician and surgeon, and the volume he here presents 
to the public may be safely accepted as a standard and 
reliable work. 


{round the Ranch. 


By BELLE KELLOGG TowNE. 12mo, $1.15. 

This new issue in the V. I. F. Series promises to become 
as popular as its predecessors. It is original, fresh, and 
written with great naturalness and power; its pathos is 
exquisitely touching. 


*,* These books can be had of ail booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


Franklin Street, 


Boston. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS 


FoR WHEELMEN AND ALL LOVERS or OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 





HOME GYMNASTICS. 


For the Preservation and Restoration of Health in Children, and Young and Old People of both Sexes. With 
a Short Method of Acquiring the Art of Swimming. By Prof. T. J. Harretius, M.D. Translated and 
adapted from the Swedish by C. Lorvinc. With 31 Illustrations. 1I2mo. Flexible cloth covers. 
60 cents. 


** A practical manual of easy gymnastics for persons of all ages. The physiological effects of every movement are ex- 
plained, and the diagrams and directions make the volume very plain and useful."—New York World. 
‘It is an admirable little book, and deserves to be known by those to whom their health is a valuable consideration.” — 


Brooklyn Eagle. 
THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. 


Containing Hints to Sportsmen, Notes on Shooting, and the Habits of the Game Birds and Wild Fowl of 
America. By ExtsHa J. Lewis, M. D., etc. With nearly 200 fine Illustrations, designed by George G. 
White. New Edition. 8vo. Extra cloth, $2.25. 

‘Not only charming, but instructive. Dr. Lewis is a scholar, and he has practical knowledge of the subject treated of. 
His notes on Shooting are very full, and his descriptions of the game birds of America and their habits accurate and in- 
structive. His style is pure and graceful. The illustrations to this volume are good, and the work is handsomely gotten 
ap."— Turf, Field and Farm. 


THE BEST WORE ON THE SUBJECT. 


LAIDLEY’S RIFLE FIRING. 


A Course of Instruction in Rifle Firing. By Col. T. S. Laipiry, Ordnance Department, U.S. A. New and 
Revised Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 16mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 


«* Will be found superior to any previous publication of its kind.”—Philadelphia Times. 
‘Its every page bears the mark of a high degree of professional ability, earnestly directed to the development of the 
subject."—United Service Magazine. 


YOUATT ON THE DOG. 


The Dog. By WiLLIAM Youatt, author of ‘A Treatise on the Horse.” Edited, with additions, by E. J. 
Lewis, M. D., author of “The American Sportsman.” Mew Ldition. 22 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth 
printed. $2.60. 


BRIEF SUMMER RAMBLES. 


By Jor, Cook (“J. C.”), author of “A Holiday Tour in Europe,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.00. Paper 
covers, 75 cents. y 
‘The style is familiar and breezy, and the reader will be surprised to find how many highly attractive places an obser- 
vant pleasure-seeker has been able to discover close at home.”— Philadelphia Chronicle-Herald. 
*“’The book contains a great deal of interesting reading about the various summer resorts of the country.”— Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette. ‘ 


BODINES; or, Camping on the Lycoming. 


A Complete Practical Guide to ‘Camping Out.” By THap S. Up De Grarr, M. D. Profusely Illustrated. 
12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 


“It is a brightly written book, imparting its information under the guise of personal reminiscence, and abounding in 
picturesque description, anecdote, adventure, and spirit.”-—-Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


OUIDA’S BEST AND MOST ABSORBING NOVEL. 


WANDA, COUNTESS VON SZALRAS. 
A Novel. By “Ovurpa,” author of “Under Two Flags,” “In Maremma,” “Bimbi,” etc. Extra cloth, $1.25. 
aper covers, 40 cents. 
“It is full of touching, tender pathos, and for entertainment is a perfect gem.” —Philadelphia Times. 
** A Russian story, and of unusual interest.”—St. Louis Republican. 


R@™ For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, upon the receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘THE CONTINENT, 


JUDGE TOURGEE’S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


($4.00 A YEAR. TEN CENTS A COPY.) 


Presents in the form of a weekly the best attractions of the popular monthlies. It 
has earned from the press such expressions as: “Has come to the front rank of 
American Magazines,” (4. Y. Herald); “A Scribner on wheels,” (Philadelphia 
Ledger); “The largest and most varied and beautiful magazine published in our 
language,” (Toronto Mail); “ Aims high and hits the mark,” ( Wheeling Intelli- 
gencer); “ A bountiful handful for ten cents,” (Burlington Hawkeye); “It is a pa- 
per I cannot do without,” (John G. Whittier.) 

Tue ConTINENT makes, for a limited time, the following very remarkable com- 
bination offers for 1883 to those subscribing 


NOW ! 
A—FOR SEVEN DOLLARS. 


Tue ConTINENT, One Year—5z2 numbers, 1,664 large pages, _ to 3, - 
ordinary book pages; with 1,000 illustrations, 

Judge Tourgee’s famous American Historical Novels; § vélumes: —*sA Fool’s 
Errand and Invisible Empire” ($2). ‘* Bricks Without Straw” ($1.50). 
‘‘Figs and Thistles” ($1.50). ‘*A Royal Gentleman” ($2). ‘* John 
Eax ” ($1) — 2,407 pages, numerous illustrations, elegant silk cloth bind- 
ing — a Library of American History and Fiction, 


Value of offer, 


B—FOR TEN DOLLARS. 


THE ContINENT, One Year, . ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Judge Tourgee’s Historical Novels, . 
Vols. I. and iL. of Tur ConTINENT, bound j in silk cloth, equal to 3, 828 ordinary 
book pages, nearly 1,000 illustrations, . 
‘Our Continent Lisrary,” —3 Vols.: Helen Campbell's “Under Green 
Apple Boughs” ($1). E. C. Gardner’s **The House that Jill Built ” ($1.50). 
Julian Hawthorne’s ** Dust” ($1.25) —927 pages; with numerous illus- 
trations and handsome ‘‘ apple-green ”’ cloth bindings, . ‘ ‘ 3s 


Value of offer, . ‘ . ‘ : ; . ; : - $21.75 


These offers will remain open for ove month from the date of this issue of THE 
WHEELMAN, and no longer unless renewed. The premium books will be sent by 
express unpaid, or by mail for 40 cents postage on offer A, and 70 cents for offer B. 
As the books weigh over 20 pounds, and the advantage of all discounts is given 
the subscriber, they cannot be delivered free. Address, 


THE CONTINENT, PHILADELPHIA. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. 


By Mrs. FrANcEs Hopcson BuRNETT. I vol, 12 mo., - - - - . - - $1.50 


This very celebrated story of society in Washington — probably the most careful, artistic, and interesting 
study of this important phase of American life, has awakened a very general and intense interest. It is a thor- 
ough exposition of the peculiar features of the Republican court-circles, — the venal and the honest Senators, 
the land-speculators, the woman lobbyist, the army officers on detached service — prepared by one of the 
foremost novelists of the world, who has received a special qualification for the work by a residence of several 
years’ duration in Washington. Some of the scenes of this dramatic story are of inimitable power and pathos, 
and move the reader’s deepest emotions, The novel has been carefully revised since its serial publication. 


THE REAL LORD BYRON. 
New Views of the Poet’s Life. 
By JoHN CorpDy JEAFFRESON. I vol. I2mo, - - - - - - - - - $1.50 

A new and most thorough study of the facts of the great poet’s career, in which many long existing mis- 
apprehensions are corrected, and many hitherto-ignored incidents are brought to light, and set in their proper 
relations to the fruits of Byron’s life. The fictions which have been industriously propagated by his biographers 
are laid bare, and testimony is introduced from unimpeachable sources, including many contemporary letters 
not hitherto published, to show how astounding have been the misrepresentations and misconceptions now 
current about the author of ‘Childe Harold.” The sensation caused by this book will extend to both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


A WALK IN HELLAS; or, The Old in the New. 
By Denton J. SNIDER. Ivol, 8vo. - - + + 2 + + 2 + + § §2.50 


An account of a tour on foot, through the cities, villages and rural districts of the kingdom of Greece, in 
the year 1879, by an enthusiastic and eloquent classic scholar, who has made a very charming and beautifully 
written mosaic of modern Greek life and customs, and the memories and remains of the ancient heroes of 
Athens and Sparta, Parnassus, Marathon, and the venerable Hellenic temples and oracles. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 





DESIGNS FOR CHEAP ($3,000) HOUSES. 


EACH DESIGN ACCOMPANIED BY THE NECESSARY 


Details, Specification, and Bill of Quantities, with Prices. 





See the ‘‘ American Architect and Building News” for January 20, February 17, March 3, 17, 24, April 7, 
and subsequent issues. 

Any one who intends to build a low-priced house will save money by subscribing for the “ American 
Architect,” and so obtain the complete series of these designs. 


Terms, $6.00 per year; $3.50 per half year, in advance. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Specimen copies sent only on receipt of fifteen cents. 2ll Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








The first volume of THE WHEELMAN is now nearly out of print. Notwithstanding the large editions, 
printed and the fact that extra editions of some numbers were printed, such has been the demand for back 
numbers that it will soon be impossible to obtain the bound volume. The price is only $1.50, but it may 
be raised at the discretion of the publishers. It forms a book of 480 pages, and contains as much reading 
matter as six or eight ordinary books. It is elegantly illustrated, printed on extra calendered paper, and 
neatly bound. It contains over seventy-five illustrations. 


THE WHEELMAN CO., 608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


PREMIUMS. 


We call especial attention to our premium list. It is the most satisfactory list of premiums that we can 
obtain. It is now possible for any energetic young man to secure a bicycle or tricycle. 
Sample copies of THE WHEELMAN, 20 cents. 


THE WHEELMAN CO., 


C08 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. SEPT. 18, 19, 20, 1883, 


AND WITNESS THE GRANDEST 


Camp, Meet and Bicycle Tournament 


EVER HELD IN THE WORLD, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE SPRINGFIELD BICYCLE CLUB, 


ON WHICH OCCASION WILL BE GIVEN 


$4,500 IN PRIZES! 
$1,000 CUP! $500 TRICYCLE! 


BGS Don’t fail to see the CAMP ILLUMINATION, the BANDS OF MUSIC, GRAND DISPLAY 
OF FIREWORKS, RACES of all kinds; the whole winding up with a BANQUET for VISITING WHEEL- 
MEN. 

For further particulars send your name to the Springfield Bicycle Club, and receive the Springfield 
Wheelmen’s Gazette free for six months, giving full particulars of this great and wonderful Meet. 


“THE SPRINGFIELD BICYCLE CLUB, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 


THE WHEELMAN. 


“‘ The tasteful cover, the numerous illustrations of good quality, and the text itself, rank this among the 
most attractive of the monthly magazines. The bound Volume I makes a very handsome appearance, and 
has a permanent usefulness inits descriptions of bicycling tours, by which the adventurous may be guided.” — 
The Nation, New York. 

“One who is not already a devotee of the bicycle would soon be converted by reading this organ of the 
‘wheelmen.’ "— Zhe Critic, New York. 

‘Tig WHEELMAN, the bicycie organ for this country, is as breezy and stimulating as the lover of out-door 
life could desire.”"— Zhe Continent, Philadelphia. 

“It has pleasant essays, serial stories, in which the wheel and wheelmen appear, poems, and lively records 
of bicycle rides in many countries. The reading matter is mostly fresh, lively and agreeable, and the illustra- 
tions are good.”"—M. Y. Tribune. 

“No trade or profession or amusement in the United States is better represented in periodical literature 
to-day than the enjoyment of life which takes its round of pleasure on the bicycle and tricycle. It has a mag- 
azine of its own, THE WHEELMAN, which has lived successfully through the first six months of its existence ; 
which has contained scores of valuable and well written contributions upon the manly pursuit to which it is 
devoted, some of them good enough to be considered literature pure and simple, and which has been illustra- 
ted in the most lavish manner by artists of repute, whose average is as good as the average of the artists who 
illustrate ‘ Ilarper’s Magazine’ or ‘The Century” ”"—M. Y. Afail and Express. 

“The bound numbers of THE WHEELMAN for 1882-83 make a very handsome volume of nearly five hun- 
dred pages, printed on fine paper, in the clearest type, and, in the matter of illustrations, equalling any Amer- 
ican magazine. * * * * Although devoted solely to bicycling matters, it is not, as one might imagine, devoid 
of interest to the general reader. In the volume before us are a score of capital stories with as much point 
and spirit as if their writers had never seen or heard of the wheel. The poems are of more than ordinary 
merit, and the illustrations, as we have already remarked, are as good as those found in any American peri- 
odical.”— Boston Transcript. 

“THE WHEELMAN, a monthly magazine, published in Boston, is a curious and noteworthy enterprise * * * 
It has stories, excellently written, wherein all the personages are riders of the bicycle; it has poems, quite up 
to the level of magazine verse, which display the romantic or the sentimental side of the bicycle, and it has 
illustrations, capitally drawn, in which the bicycle is depicted in the most perilous positions. Besides this, it 
chronicles the movements of innumerable clubs, notable tours and famous runs; and its prosperity marks the 
extraordinary growth in America of one of the ‘most healthful forms of exercise that machinery has added to 
nature.”—JV, Y. //erald, : 

“ Both the letter press and illustrations of this magazine are equal to the costliest and most elaborately 
got-up art magazines known in England.” —Daily Sporisman, London, Eng. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE THIRD ANNUAL MEET 


OF THE 


League ot American Wheelmen 


WILL VLE HELD IN 


New York City, Monday, May 28th, 1883. 


PROGRAMME. 
10 A. M.— Business Meeting at the Riding Hall, 214 East 34th Street. 


2 P. M.— Parade through Central Park, special permission having been received 
from Commissioners for that day. 


7 P. M.—Banquet at the Metropolitan Hotel. Tickets, $2.50 each, to be 
obtained from W. A. Bryant, 12 Maiden Lane, New York. Secure 
your places in advance, as the number will be limited. Invitations 
have been extended to the Mayor and Park Commissioners, and it is 
proposed to make this one of the most attractive features of the Meet. 





A hearty invitation extended to all wneelmen, whether league members or un- 
attached. 


<< 
—o 


TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE 


will be furnished free by the resident clubs, and the best of care taken with machines. 
Send word when and how you are coming, to Fred. G. Bourne, Chairman Reception 
Committee, 25 West 23d Street. 








If you want any points address the chairman of the following 


COMMITTEES OF ARRANGEMENTS. 
Parade.—N. M. Beckwith, Chairman, 21 West 37th Street, N. Y. 
Storage.—T. C. Smith, Chairman, 40 Warren Street, N. Y. 
Transportation.—Frank Eagan, Chairman, 38 Broad St., N. Y. 


Correspondence and Press.—Fred. Jenkins, Chairman, 22 New Church 
St. (Box 444), N. Y. 


Reception.—Fred. G. Bourne, Chairman, 25 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
Hotel and Dinner.—W. A. Bryant, Chairman, 12 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





A 16 page Programme, with a map showing points of inter- 
est, was issued May 15th, and if you are NOT a League mem- 
ber, send your name on a Postal Card to FRED. JENKINS, 
Box 444, N.Y., and you will receive a copy free by return mail. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(oe The “Harvard Special.” 


THE BICYCLE FOR 1883 
IS NOW READY. 


Intending purchasers of this superb Machine, Should not 
delay their orders. 


THE CUNNINGHAM COMPANY, 


A) (ESTABLISHED 1877.) 
HARvaRd Wins 
“HurraiM® dlekae mae 2 Warren Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SEND 8 CENT STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





By Special Arrangements with the Pope Manufacturing Company, 


THE WHEELMAN 


Offers the following Presents to its Agents: ~ 


N ADDITION to the regular premium, it will give to the person securing 
| the highest number of subscribers before January 1st, 1884, A Columbia 
Tricycle. To the person securing the next highest number, A Full Nickeled 
Expert Columbia (any size). To the person securing the next highest number, 
A Standard Columbia (any size), ball-bearing, etc., etc. And to all others 
securing 10 or more names, the premium which he is entitled by our regular list, 
or 50 cents commission for each name; and, zz addition to ptemium or commis- 
sion, A Waterbury Watth; azd to each New Subscriber will be given, FREE, 
THE WHEELMAN ART SUPPLEMENT. Upon receipt of 9 cents in stamps 
we will mail to any address two superb engravings from THE WHEELMAN ART 
SUPPLEMENT, and full instructions in regard to obtaining subscribers, etc., etc. For 
20 cents in stamps we will send the engravings and instructions, and one sample 
copy of THe WHEELMAN. ‘THE WHEELMAN ART SUPPLEMENT will be mailed, 
pest-paid, to any address for fifty cents. 

Tue WHEELMAN ART SuPPLEMENT consists of 16 pages of the choicest engrav- 
ings from THe WHEELMAN, printed on extra calendered paper, prepared expressly 
for the Supplement. The paper is about three times as heavy as that used for 
engravings in THz WHEELMAN; size, 8} x 10 Among these engravings are the 
eight page poem: A Bicycular Romance of the Seasons, illustrated by J. Pennell ; 
A Lament; Cycle and I. These poems are by Charles Richards Dodgé. They are 
illustrated by Pennell, Sylvester, Hassam, and Garrett; engraved by Sylvester. This 
forms the most elegant art publication devoted to wheel illustration that has ever been 
issued. Price, 50 cents. ‘ 

INSTRUCTIONS. — Send in names as received. The full subscription price, 
$2.00, must accompany each name. The names must be new subscribers. Sub- 
scriptions can commence at any time. 

On January ist, 1884, the presents will be sent to the persons entitled to them. 
We wish to have it distinctly understood: 1st, that no name will be received where 
the subscriber has not paid full price; 2d, that the full price must be sent to this office 
or the name will not be credited to the list of the agent. 

Send 20 cents for complete instructions and conditions, and sample engravings 
and sample copy of THE WHEELMAN. 

This does not change the regular premium list of its conditions. It is simply 
an additional incentive to action. : 





THE WHEELMAN. 


JUNE, 1883. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 


“ All who joy would win 
Must share it; happiness was born a twin.” 
THE fortunate man who rode the first 
bicycle must have felt a thrill of joy at the 
new sensation which even we who ride can 
hardly realize ; but, to offset this. he must 
have had a lonely time of it until the second 


TS ARON 


on 


BICYCLE CLUB. 
bicycle must indeed ** share it” with some 
other riders, and ‘+ the more the merrier,” 
up to some number not yet fully settled 
upon. 

**Our First Bicycle Club” was_ fitly 
described in THE WHEELMAN for March, 
and the title of this article might well be 


‘ 
THE FIRST MEETING. 


one was made. Adam could scarcely have 
experienced a greater joy when he beheld 
what had been produced from his missing 
rib, than did this first wheelman when a 
companion appeared at his side; and we 
may be pretty sure that the two very soon 
began to talk up the formation of a club. 
They ‘*who joy would win” upon a 


Boston was 


‘* Our Largest Bicycle Club.” 
the home of the first two clubs of bicyclers 
in America, —the Boston, and the Suffolk 


(now defunct). Then the club spirit 
jumped across the continent to San Fran- 
cisco, then back to Bangor, Me., to Mon- 
treal, to Washington, and at this point, 
just one year from the formation of the 
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first one, Boston was ready for its third, 
the seventh bicycle club on the western 
continent. 

In those early days of bicycling there 
were no club-rooms,— much less club- 
houses, — and for companionship and 
** bicycle talk” the wheelmen were drawn 
by that irresistible fascination for wheels 
which every new rider feels, to the rooms 
of the dealers. None but men of good wind 
and courage were likely to take up bicycling 
in those days, for the dealers delighted in 
upper chambers, and the seeker after 
wheel-knowledge, whether he conferred 
with ‘* Cunningham,” or with ‘* Pope,” 
was obliged to climb three weary flights 


MASSACHUSETTS BICYCLE 


CLUB. 


changed all this, and the expert and the 
novice do not meet as of old. 

Upon the long counter at the Pope Man- 
ufacturing Co.’s rooms, on the roth day of 
January, 1879, was laid a paper headed as 
follows : — 

‘¢ We, the undersigned, hereby agree to 
organize ourselves into a bicycle club, to be 
called Zhe Massachusetts Bicycle Club.” 

The city and the county had fur- 
nished names to the two previously formed 
clubs, and the name of the State was 
thought none too large for the new club. 

To this paper the following names were, 
during the next few weeks, appended in 
the order as numbered : — 








WOODLAND PARK, 


of stairs. Nevertheless, up the long flights 
to the Pearl-street or Summer-street room, 
which was office, sales-room, store-room, 
and riding-school in one, climbed, upon the 
slightest excuse, or without an excuse, the 
infatuated ’cyclers, making it also wheel- 
men’s head-quarters. 

At these tempting places of resort the 
veterans of a year watched, with an air of 
superiority and patronizing pity, the efforts 
of learners to split the posts, which, for 
some unexplained reason, always infest a 
riding-school, or to ride through the walls, 
or to turn somersaults with a wheel held 
firmly betweentheir legs. Here they boasted 
of their experiences, proffered advice to 
beginners, managing to give them a most 
exaggerated idea of the difficulty of learn- 
ing and the dangers of riding the new 
steed. Clubs and club-rooms have largely 





(Massachusetts Bicycle Club’s Country-Seat.) 


Albert A. Pope. 
Edward W. Pope. 
William G. Fish. 
Arthur W. Pope. 
Frank W. Freeborn. 
George G. Hall. 

H. E. Parkhurst. 

C. H. Corken. 
William H. Ames. 
Augustus F. Webster. 
H. Winslow Warren. 
Winfield S. Slocum. 
William F. Brownell. 
Joseph P. Livermore. 
Albert S. Parsons. 


* * * * 
Qviek GW bv = 


* 


cont 


#9. 
"20. 
Ta 
"12. 
13. 
14. 
"25. 
Of these Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 
12, and 15, met on Saturday, March 8, 


1879, at 4 o’clock P.M., in the loft of No. 


* Present members. 
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87 Summer street, over the Pope Manu- 
facturing Co.’s office, and perfected their 
organization. 

The meeting was held in a room called 
‘¢ The Hospital,” to which were sent all the 
damaged, disabled, and worn-out bicycles, 
and upon some of these perched the more 
infatuated of the new clubmen, who felt that 
true happiness was only to be found upon 
the pig-skin. 
The chairman 
was very prop- 
erly honored 
with the only 
chair in the 
room. The 
secretary sat 
upon a_ box, 
a barrel serv- 
ing as desk, 
and the meet- 
ing was called 
to order by Mr. 
E. W. Pope. 
In spite of 
these primitive 
arrangements 
and humble 
surroundings 
the meeting 
was conducted 
with great dig- 
nity, every one 
present seem- 
ing to feel his 
responsibility 
to the future 
of bicycling in 
the action taken. All but two of these 
were middle-aged men. Col. Albert A. 
Pope was chosen temporary chairman, and 
Mr. H. E. Parkhurst, temporary secretary. 
A committee was appointed to nominate 
officers, and reported a list, as follows, 
which was unanimously elected : President, 
Albert A. Pope; Secretary and Treasurer, 
H. E. Parkhurst ; Captain, Ed. W. Pope ; 
Senior Sub-Captain, Joseph P. Liver- 
more; Junior Sub-Captain, Dr. C. H. 
Corken; Club Committee, the President 
and Treasurer, and Frank W. Freeborn, 
William H. Ames, and Winfield S. 
Slocum. 

To the modern American bicycler it may 
be necessary to explain that these ridiculous 
titles for the subordinate field officers were 
then used by all clubs as being the ones 
applied to these officers in the English clubs, 
and the Massachusetts was the first club to 
‘drop them and take the regular military 











MASSACHUSETTS 


A MEET IN TRINITY SQUARE, 


BICYCLE CLUB. 











titles of first and second lieuten- 

ants. Up to this time all the 

clubs formed had followed in con- 

stitution, rules, etc., English prece- 

dents very closely. The result 

was that quite a sizable book was 
necessary to contain their rules, and many 
of the clubs are still encumbered with vo- 
luminous rules which are a full manual of 
parliamentary practice, while their con- 
stitutions contain almost as many articles, 
and are as high-sounding in their declara- 
tion of aims and objects as the Declaration 
of Independence. 

The Massachusetts Club made a new 
departure in this particular. Its founders 
recognized the fact that everything con- 
nected with a bicycle should be reduced to 
the simplest and lightest form consistent 
with strength and safety. It seemed to 
them that a bicycle club should aim at the 
same condensation, that it should trim 
away all superfluous weight from its rules 
as from its wheels. To this end the authors 
of the rules labored, determined to reduce 
these to the smallest possible compass, 
while still covering every vital point. The 
outcome was a code of only ten plain rules, 
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which have been found lacking in but a 
very few important particulars, but which 
the club has been able to print, together 
with the members’ names and addresses, 

upon a small 

folded card 


MASSACHUSETTS BICYCLE CLUB. 


ence and example have been in many direc- 
tions, as secretary this esteemed member was 
not a remarkable success, and the record- 
book of the club is lamentably deficient as 
to its doings for the first year of its exist- 
ence. But the club was launched, and 

was gradually gaining 











ae 
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ENTRANCE TO CLUB-ROOM. 


No * Con- 


was thought needful, although, as 


easily carried in the pocket. 
stitution” 
originally adopted, the rules were prefaced 


with this brief preamble: ‘+ This club is 
organized for the general promotion of bi- 
cycling.” These rules,’ with slight modi- 
fications to suit other places, have been 
adopted by very many of the clubs of the 
country. The admission fee was at first 
$2.00, and the assessment $1.00 per 
quarter, and the offices of secretary and 
treasurer were filled by the same person. 

Of the fifteen original members nine — 
Messrs. A. A. Pope, E. W. Pope, A. W. 
Pope, F. W. Freeborn, H. E. Parkhurst, 
W.H. Ames, A. F. Webster, W. S. Slo- 
cum, and A. S. Parsons — are still active 
and interested members. They have never 
wavered in their loyalty to their club. 
Whether at club-meetings or club-meets, 
they have been among the most regular in 
attendance; and they feel great pride in 
the success of the club they ‘started. The 
historian is sadly obliged to state that how- 
ever much the secretary then elected may 
have since honored the club in other ways ; 
that glorious as is his record as a road-rider 
ard racing-man ; that valuable as his influ- 


1For “Rules and Regulations ” of the Massachusetts 
Club, see ‘* Notes and Queries ” department. 


strength and power. Its 
growth was slow, but 
teady and healthful. 
The aim has been to 
keep it select; the quali- 
ty, rather than the quan- 
tity, of the admissions 
being first considered. 
The captain, under whose 
eye almost every learner 
of the new art passed, 
was ever watchful, and 
those who seemed to him 
particularly desirable and 
congenial companions for 
the members were quietly 
informed of the formation 
of the new club, but no 
one was pressed to join. 
The club held itself in 
dignified reserve, and its 
members were as partic- 
ular as are the Masonic 
bodies not to urge others to join, and 
were equally cautious in their scrutiny 
of candidates. The character of every 
applicant for membership has been as care- 
fully investigated as it would be were he 
seeking to join any secret society, and many 
of its members, having bought and mas- 
tered their wheels, timidly asked to be 
proposed, and have awaited the result with 
ill-disguised anxiety, rejoicing at the es- 
cape from the three black balls which would 
be fatal to their wishes. Cambridge has, 
next to Boston, furnished the largest 
number of recruits, and on many a run the 
little party starting 
out from ‘* Trinity,” 
(the original place 
of meeting), or from 
the club-room, has 
been nearly doubled 
by ‘‘the Cambridge 
contingent,” waiting, 
half-way in, upon 
the Mill-dam. 

Like all bicycle 
clubs, the first few 
meetings were fully occupied with long and 
wordy discussions upon the wzzform ques- 
tion. In spite of these, or, perhaps, de- 
cause of them, the first uniform of this 





THE CLUB SEAL. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS BICYCLE 


club — thought to be very tasty and striking 
then — would, if worn upon the road now, 
render the wearer the laughing-stock of all 
observers. 

First and foremost was the enormous 
gray helmet, which distinguished the Mas- 
sachusetts Club during its first years, and 
which extinguished some of its younger 
members! ‘* Sugar scoops,” the street 
gamins called them; but nothing so com- 
fortable has ever yet been put upon a bicy- 
cler’s head, and to this day some of the Mas- 
sachusetts men don the venerable helmets 
when touring by themselves, regardless of 
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ever good they might be they were cer- 
tainly not handsome — will never be 
forgotten by them. In the interests of 
economy, the coats and breeches had mean- 
time been dyed a seal-brown color for the 
second season’s use. This, though an im- 
provement, was not up to the growing 
taste in such matters, and in the spring of 
1881 the club appeared in their present 
uniform color of dark-blue, *‘ from top to 
toe.” 

From the date of its birth the Massa- 
chusetts Club has been a a riding club. 
No club in America has, it is saf> to say, 























RECEPTION AND 


the oft-repeated demand to ‘‘shoot the 
hat!” Gray shirts, such as are common 
to street-laborers, coat and breeches of a 
dismal dirt-color, upon which the most 
abject ‘* header” made no impression or 
change of color, with gray stockings. To 
add to the picturesqueness of the outfit, a 
broad blue belt held up the breeches, and, 
to match that, large blue-checked neckties 
were worn. Let it not be thought that 
these different blues and grays were of the 
same shade. Far from it! ‘* Variety was 
the spice of life!” 

The sad awakening which came at the 
Newport meet — when, almost for the first 
time, it dawned upon the club that how- 





READING ROOM. 


at all ‘equalled its road-riding record. 
Touring has been its chief end and aim, 
and among its members have been and are 
to-day some of the hardest road-riders in 
the country. Next to the question as to 
the character of any candidate for admis- 
sion,‘ persistently asked, and favorable 
answers required, ‘‘Is he a gentleman 
that you would be glad to invite to your 
house, to have at your table, to meet with 
your family?” has been the question, ‘‘ Is 
he a good rider — does he wse his wheel?” 
And weak muscles were almost as fatal to 
a candidate as weak morals. 

Two members of the club, Messrs. E. W. 
Pope and W. S. Slocum, with C. E. Pratt, 
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Esq., of the Boston Club, took the first 
bicycle excursion made in America, spend- 
ing three days upon the road, August 13, 14, 
and 15, 1879. The route was to Portland, 
Me. It was the first appearance of the 
new vehicles upon the highways of this 
section, and they attracted great curiosity, 
were warmly welcomed by many of the 
residents along the road, and were greatly 
delayed in their progress because of this 
interest. 

The club is proud of its record in the 


‘* Wheel Around the Hub,” September 11 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BICYCLE CLUB. 


chusetts Club has been well represented, 
and few clubs have had as large a per- 
centage of their membership ‘in at the 
finish” as this. 

The success of this run raised a great 
furore for two days’ runs, and another 
was demanded and arranged for October 
24 and 25, 1879, the route being due west 
to Northboro’, and return the following 
day véa Stow and Sudbury. The Massa- 
chusetts Club was active in this run, which, 
in spite of a heavy head-wind and a snow- 
squall, was successful, and was rendered 
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and 12, 1879. Ten members responded to 
the call for this first large gathering 
of wheelmen, —a larger number than any 
other club turned out, — and of these, seven 
rode the whole distance of one hundred 
miles. It is worthy of note that one of 
these, who has since been a captain of the 
club, had hardly ridden twenty-five miles in 
all up to this time. But, with wonderful 
pluck and unexpected powers of endurance, 
he followed the party up to the ninetieth 
mile. Of those ‘* honorably mentioned ” 
in Mr. Pratt’s vivid sketch of this run 
(published in the first number of THE 
WHEELMAN), ‘* Squire Winsome,” ‘* Ned,” 
‘*Colonel Bounce,” and ‘* Champagne” 
were members of the Massachusetts Club, 
and the famous ‘*‘ Masher” was a sort of 
member by 4revef, and only escaped being 
a member by ‘‘ mashing” and marrying a 
fair lady and ‘‘ going West” to seek a 
fortune. As in this first gathering of 
wheelmen, so in all since, the Massa- 
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notable by the presence of ‘* The Anglo- 
Franco Bicycle Team,” — Harry Ethering- 
ton, William Cann, and Charles Terront, — 
then just arrived in America, who were 
looked up to by the riders of that day as 
to a superior race of beings. 

The ambition to ride as large wheels as 
possible was even greater in the early days 
of bicycling than now, and the first secre- 
tary of the club, being short, was obliged 
to roll along upon a 48-inch. In vain he 
tried to stretch to a 50, but, being a man 
of expedients, he resolved to attempt an 
answer to that Bible question, ‘* Which of 
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you by taking thought can add one cubit 
unto his stature?” <A pair of shoes was 
manufactured to make a 50-inch of a 48-inch 
man! The result was disappointing, and 
they were abandoned. But nature has 
again proved superior to art, and his 
thousands of miles of riding has stretched 
his legs beyond the desired length, and he 
now rides a 52-inch. To this gentleman, 
Mr. H. E. Parkhurst, the club is in- 
debted for some of its earliest and some 
of its latest victories upon the racing 
path. At one of the earliest, if not the 
first, amateur racing event in America, 
at a county fair at Framingham, he and 
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improved, and the present distinctive 
badge, a representation of the seal of the 
State, was placed upon the caps. A modi- 
fication of this seal had already been 
adopted as the seal of the club after much 
study and discussion. The Indian who 
had so long held his bow was given a 
bicycle in exchange, — not without protest 
from some who felt that it was taking too 
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great a liberty with the time-honored 
seal of the State, the motto ‘‘Zzse petit 
placidam sub Libertate guietem,’ was 
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other members of the Massachusetts Club 
carried off nearly all the prizes. He won 
the two-mile race there, and rode so fast 
that the gallant colonel, wishing to give all 
a fair chance, ran down the track and 
begged him to hold up, or he would dis- 
tance everybody. 

Harry Pope won the one mile, and Capt. 
E. W. Pope the third place in the two-mile 
race, in which Dr. Corken also made good 
time, — for ¢hose times! 

It is doubtful if any of the racing of the 
present time causes as much amusement or 
interest as did this early event. 

Early in its history a club badge was 
decided upon,—a simple shield with the 
monogram of the club engraved upon it. 
These were discarded, with the gray 
helmets and shirts, as the taste of the club 


parodied by the classical scholars of 

the club, to *‘Rota Rapit volucrem 

sub @ethere felicttatem.” 
The demand for a wheel-room became 
more and more urgent. It was seen that 
the possession of one would bring many 
into the club who, riding into town, were 
obliged to depend upon the cold mercy of 
public stables, or trundle their wheels 
through the streets to their, or their friends’, 
places of business. In vain for months 
the committee searched the streets in the 
neighborhood of the Common to find 
some suitable place at a moderate rent. 
The Boston Club were willing and 
anxious to join with the Massachusetts in 
hiring such a room, could one be found. 
At last the committee ran upon a cobbler 
at 140 Eliot street, who had a much larger 
store than he needed or could afford. At 
first he was opposed to sub-renting for a 
‘‘ stable”; but the persuasiveness of the 
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committee at length induced him to con- 
sider a plan for partitioning off a part of it 
for the purpose. There was a wide double 
door, and it seemed quite the thing. At 
the meeting of February 3, 1880, it was 
voted ‘‘thatthe Committee on Head-quarters 
be authorized to hire a room for stabling 
bicycles, at an expense not exceeding $10 
per month, and that it shall be hired by the 
month, in order that it may not interfere 
with any arrangements we might wish to 
make with the Boston Club.” 

The room was hired at $5 per month, 
the club paying for the partition. 








THE RESIDENCE OF ALBERT A. POPE. 


Imagine the surprise of the committee 
when, some days later, they called to see 
what progress had been made, and found 
the double door and double store made into 
two by a partition down the middle, with a 
little box, as it were, divided from the 
cobbler’s half, access to which was obtained 
by a door through which a twenty-eight- 
inch handle-bar would no more have gone 
than a camel through the eye of a needle. 
But handle-bars over twenty-four inches 
long were then unknown, and it was just 
possible to get a bicycle in. In spite 
of this provoking and mortifying change 
in the rooms it was thought best to use 
them for a time. But they were not 
popular. A finely painted sign, ‘* A/assa- 
chusetts Bicycle Club Wheel-room,” which 
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the captain, with his usual forethought, had 
procured, was never put up. And a dis- 
creet reticence as to the wheel-room was 
observed. The card of rules, however, 
printed before the metamorphosis, bore the 
address, — 


Head-quarters, No. 87 Summer st., Boston. 
Wheel-room, No. 140 Eliot st., Boston. 
Janitor’s residence, No. 51 Eliot st., Boston. 


Janitor being a polite interpretation of 
cobbler. After a few months it occurred to 
the captain to count the names upon the 
wheel-room register, and reckon the cost. 











It was 

found that 

it had cost the 

club just 75 cents for each time a wheel 
had been left there, and notice was at once 
given of the termination of the lease. 

It was upon the occupation, jointly with 
the Boston Club, of the rooms at No. 40 
Providence street, facing upon Park square, 
that the club really emerged from its em- 
bryotic state and became a full-fledged 
club, in which its members could take a 
pride and feel a permanent interest. Here 
was adopted the uniform of blue serge, 
which has been so perfectly satisfactory 
that no change has been, or is likely to be, 
attempted, except that the low standing 
collar has given place to a turn-down one. 
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These rooms were formally opened by a 
‘* house-warming ” on the evening of No- 
vember 20, 1880, at which representatives 
of most of the neighboring clubs were 
present, and the members of both clubs in 
full force. <A collation, informal speeches, 
and a very social time was enjoyed. The 
event of the evening was the presentation 
to Charles E. Pratt, Esq., president of the 
Boston Club and of the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen, of a very handsome silver 
pitcher, purchased by the 25-cent subscrip- 
tions of those at the meet in Newport the 
previous May (at which the League was 
formed through the efforts of Mr. Pratt), 
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a wheel could be easily taken into the hall, 
quite upset the sensitive man of the smock- 
frock, who declared that if a bicycle was 
ever taken up those steps every tenant in 
his block would leave at once. It was 
necessary to put a clause into the lease that 
no wheel should ever be put into the rooms 
before the trade could be made, and a back 
basement was used for wheel-room, where 
rust pervaded the air and fed upon the 
wheels. 

The two clubs dwelt pleasantly together 
here for one year, and the members have 
many pleasant memories of the cosey 
‘** Bossachusetts Rooms,” as they came to 
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who wished to show their appreciation of 
his great services in the cause of bicycling, 
especially as being the father of the League 
of American Wheelmen. 

The gift was a perfect surprise, but a 
fitting response was made. 

These rooms were admirably suited to 
the purposes of club head-quarters, the 
situation being the best possible, and the 
five rooms furnishing parlor, meeting- 
room, mess-room, kitchen, and _ locker- 
room, with bath-room. Here, again, the 
bicycle was ‘* not wanted,” and only by the 
most persuasive and careful treatment was 
the landlord — a butcher, who occupied the 
basement of the building — cajoled into 
leasing the rooms for the purpose. A re- 
mark dropped by one of the committee, that 
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be regularly called. Again, in the fall of 
1881, the search for rooms began, and the 
Massachusetts men, after a deal of looking 
about and ariother long argument with a 
landlord afraid of the wheels, and another 
clause in the lease forbidding their going in 
at the front door, or even being left in the 
area, the present pleasant and accessible 
rooms at No. 194 Columbus avenue (under 
Hotel Lafayette) were leased, the Crescent 
Bicycle Club being taken in as tenants. 
It should be stated that a//7 these landlords 
soon got over this prejudice against 
wheels and cancelled these clauses. The 
entrance and interior of these rooms are 
shown in the illustrations. Entering the 
light and pleasant reception and reading 
room, well furnished with all kinds of 
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bicycle literature, one passes through to 
the meeting-room, or downstairs to the 
light, dry, and spacious wheel-room, access 
to which is also found for wheels from the 
rear. Here are lockers and every requisite. 
The rooms are all finished in hard-wood, 
and are very satisfactory. The Crescent 
Club gave them up at the end of a year, 
and the Massachusetts men are now 
‘monarchs of all they survey.” The ad- 
vent of tricycles has caused a demand for 
wider doors, and one is to be provided to 
admit them. 

Having followed the household history 
of the club to the present day, a return to 
its out-door life may be made. 

The first great meet of wheelmen, called 
by the New York clubs, at Newport, R.I., 
May 29 and 30, 1880, aroused great in- 
terest, and the clubs were all anxious to 
excel each other in drill and appearance 
there. Appeals to the men to meet and 
drill were pressing, but were not responded 
to as generally as was desired. Of the 
thirty-three members on the roll, not more 
than a third could be brought into line for 
practice, and often less. The records give 
this suggestive entry, April 30, 1880: ‘*In 
the afternoon the club met at Chestnut- 
Hill reservoir for a drill. Present— Presi- 
The 
secretary was not present, but is informed 
that the president imposed upon Mr. Pope 
a long and severe drill.” Eleven members 
took part in the parade of wheelmen at 
Newport, only the Providence and Brock- 
ton clubs having more men in line. The 
Massachusetts Club was third from the 
right of the line. At the meeting which 
formed the League, its delegates, President 
Parsons and ex-President A. A. Pope, 
took an active part, and its president was 
elected corresponding secretary of the 
national organization. 

On the 5th of June the club, at a meet- 
ing called for the purpose, voted to join 
the League in a body, and it has kept its 
membership up, and has taken a most 
active interest in the League ever since. 
At the League meet in Boston, May 30, 
1881, the club, again third in line, turned 
out thirty-eight men in its full uniform of 
blue, more men than any other club could 
boast. At the Chicago meet six members 
followed the crimson pennant of the club. 

It would be impossible in the limits of a 
magazine article to speak of many of the 
all-day, or two-day, runs made by the club. 
It planned, on September 14, 15, and 
16, 1880, a three-days’ run to Hampton 


dent A. S. Parsons and Harry Pope. 
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Beach and return; but, owing to a storm, 
it extended only to Newburyport. Com- 
mander C. K. Munroe, of the League ; 
Directors Gullen, of New York; Hazlett, 
of New Hampshire ; Clark and White, of 
Maryland ; and Fairfield of Maine, joined 
in the run, which, but for the storm, might 
have surpassed even the ‘‘ Wheel Around 
the Hub” in interest. 

Frequent visits to Worcester, Salem, 
Brockton, and Gloucester, and the hospi- 
talities of the clubs of these places, are 
pleasantly remembered. 

The club inaugurated ‘* breakfast runs,” 
leaving head-quarters at 5 or 6 o’clock and 
riding to some suburban hotel for break- 
fast, returning to town in time for business. 
Many of these early morning runs have 
proved exceedingly enjoyable. 

By Rule 16 of the club, the captain is 
required to call an all-day run in each 
month from April to November, inclusive. 
These runs bring out from ten to twenty 
or thirty members, and extend over from 
forty to sixty miles of the good roads which 
are almost unknown outside Eastern Massa- 
chusetts. The hotels to which the club 
usually wheel for dinner are its favorite 
and accredited out-of-town resort, ‘* The 
Woodland Park,” at Auburndale, delight- 
fully situated, ‘‘just a convenient dis- 
tance out,” at which the club frequently 
meet also for breakfast or supper, 
and the Massachusetts House, at Lex- 
ington, another popular objective point ; 
and about its ample fireplace members 
of the club often gather after a spring 
or fall run, settling their dinners with 
‘wheel talk.” 

Bailey’s Hotel, at South Natick, and the 
Essex House, at Salem, are also familiar 
resting-places. 

The hospitality of ex-President A. A. 
Pope has been frequently enjoyed at his 
beautiful home at Newton, by moonlight, 
daylight, and the early dawn. 

A run to Gloucester, under command of 
Mr. Henry W. Williams, October 26, 1881, 
returning the 27th, was greatly enjoyed, and 
Messrs. Pratt and Lincoln, of the Worces- 
ter Club; Mr. Gilman, of the Nashua 
Club ; and Messrs. Hazlett and Philbrick, of 
the Portsmouth, N.IH., Club, accompanied 
the party. The Hawthorne Club, of Salem, 
escorted the party through that city, and 
Consul Webber and other wheelmen of 
Gloucester were zealous in their attentions. 
On the return, Mr. W. R. Griffiths, who 
had but just begun to ride, joined the party 
on his 60-inch wheel, and won the admira- 
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tion of all by accomplishing the sixty miles 
alongside the hardy riders of the club. 

Probably no event in the history of the 
club has been so enjoyable and will be 
longer remembered than the visit of the 
Citizens’ Bicycle Club of New York, 
October 11, 12, and 13, 1882. A delight- 
ful and congenial party of gentlemen, 
thoroughly appreciating roads, scenery, 
and every effort made to entertain them, 
the three days of their stay in the vicinity 
was a continual felicity. Members of the 
Massachusetts Club endeavored to keep 
them moving over fine roads, and on the 
12th a formal run in their honor was given, 
with a complimentary dinner at ‘* The 
Woodland Park.” 

A pleasant reminder of the visit may 
be seen at the right of the illustration 
of the reading-room of the club which 
appears in this article, it being an elegant 
silver pitcher, salver, and bowl, presented 
to the Massachusetts Club by their friends 
of the Citizens’ Club, in grateful recogni- 
tion of their attentions during this visit. 

On the 28th of September, 1882, Lieu- 
tenants Henry W. Williams, William R. 
Griffiths, and Messrs. A. J. Philbrick and 
W. D. Wilmot, representing the Massa- 
chusetts Club, started out at 4.52 A.M., 
intending to surpass the best long-distance 
They 


captain and 


road-riding record in this country. 
were accompanied by the 
president of the club for the first hour or 
two, and were met by a delegation of the 


club on the return. They covered one 
hundred and eighteen miles, in spite of a 
strong east wind and rain in the afternoon. 
This was at that time considered a great 
achievement, and the gentlemen were 
presented by the club with gold medals, as 
testimonials of its appreciation. 

Among those of the club who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in club and other 
races are, besides the above-mentioned, 
Adams D. Claflin, the present captain, 
Ralph H. Ahl, who proved a phenome- 
nally fast rider, lowering the records 
for short distances very considerably ; 
Harry D. Corey, William H. Ames, Harry 
M. Pope, David B. Smith, Jefiries Wy- 
man, and W. R. Griffiths. 

All of these have developed as fast riders 
in the club. No man has ever been ad- 
mitted simply because he was a fast man. 

But little attention has been paid to fancy 
riding, but Mr. William D. Wilmot, 
probably the most remarkable fancy rider 
in the country, save, perhaps, Rex Smith, 
‘* oraduated ” from the Massachusetts Club 
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into the professional ranks, and Mr. A. L. 
Atkins is a very graceful and expert rider. 
At the first meet of tricyclers in Amer- 
ica, April 25, 1883, ten of the twenty 
present were members of this club. 

The steady growth of the club has been 
noteworthy. {t has had no ‘‘ ups and 
downs.” Beginning with fifteen, in 1879, 
it had, in 1880, twenty-nine members; in 
1881, thirty-eight; in 1882, fifty-nine; and 
it now has seventy active d¢cycling mem- 
bers and one honorary member, it having 
honored itself by electing Charles E. 
Pratt, Esq., as such, October 4, 1880. 
Among the most highly valued club. 
‘* properties” are a fine ballot-box and a 
speaker’s gavel, presented to the club by 
him. The club is also proud of an elegant 
bugle, the gift of one of its lady friends, 
past whose fine suburban residence the 
club has often wound its way. 

There has been no death in the club, no 
quarrel, no jealousies, no cliques, no close 
elections. The nearest approach to hard 
feeling was at the annual meeting in 1881, 
when there was a struggle upon the question 
of head-gear. ‘* Helmet or cap?” The vote 
was II to 11, and the president’s vote gave 
the club the blue helmet. Buta year later,a 
stormy night, — which kept the old men at 
home, — and the added power and elo- 
quence of the 60-inch man, gave the cap 
men the victory, and the present blue cap 
(with a visor) was adopted. 

The club has been slow to change its 
uniform or its officers, as will be seen by 
the list below. Changes are made only 
when the incumbent declines reélection. 

The officers of the club have been: — 


PRESIDENT. 


In 1879, Col. Albert A. Pope. 
In 1880, ’81, and ’82, Albert S. Parsons. 
In 1883, Henry W. Williams. 


VICE—PRESIDENT. 
(Office formed in 1883.) 


Charles P. Shillaber. 


: CAPTAIN. 
1879, ’So, and ’$1, Edward W. Pope. 


1882, Charles P. Shillaber. 
1883, Adams D. Claflin. 


SECRETARY. 

1879, H. E. Parkhurst. 

1880, W. S. Slocum. 

1881, ’$2, and ’$3, George Pope. 
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TREASURER. 


In 1879, H. E. Parkhurst. 
In 1880, ’81, and ’82, Charles F. Joy. 
In 1883, Daniel E. Devoe. 


Lieutenants have been, H. E. Parkhurst, 
C. P. Shillaber, W. S. Slocum, H. W. 
Williams, W. R. Griffiths, Gilbert E. 
Chandler, and Darwin J. Smith; Buglers, 
W. H. Ames, J. T. Dyer, G. W. Metcalf, 
and Charles W. Reed. 

The Club Committee has been formed of 
the presidents, secretaries, and captains, 
and the following, who have not held any 
of these offices: F. W. Freeborn, W. H. 
Ames, W. S. Slocum, J. T. Dyer, Louis 
Harrison, Dr. H. A. Baker, and George 
E. Alden. 

The following gentlemen have served on 
the House Committee: Dr. H. A. Baker, 
William V. Burt, C. P. Shillaber, George 
Pope, J. E. Alden, Arthur L. Atkins, D. 
E. Devoe, George H. Waters, Henry S. 
Harris. 

The road riding of the club has been 
mentioned. Unfortunately, there were no 
records kept by the members in 1879; but 
since that time it has been carefully attended 
to, and the following may be considered as 
reliable : — 


The members rode in 
1880. , 
1881 ; 
1882 , , 

Estimating 1879 safely at 


Miles. 
19475 
31,200 
64,550 
10,000 
We have a total riding record of — 125,225 
The average of those who reported for 
1882 was nine hundred and sixty-three 
miles; one rode over six thousand miles, 
five rode over three thousand miles, and 
twenty-five members rode over one thou- 
sand miles each. These figures show a 
healthy interest in bicycling, and when 
it is remembered that the club is composed 
largely of active business or professional 
men (the average age being over thirty 
years), who use the wheel in the leisure 
moments they can snatch from their duties 
for exercise and recreation, the reputation 
of the club for energy and perseverance is 
secure. 
The annual dinners of the club must be 
passed with a mere mention. In 1880 less 


than a dozen sat down at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick ; in 1881, about thirty were present, 
the dinner being served in the club-rooms 
at No. 40 Providence street; in 1882, at 
Hotel Vendome, forty-one members and 
guests were present; and at the same 
place, in 1883, about sixty persons were 
present. It has been the custom of the 
club to invite only wheelmen as guests as 
a rule, and there has been no lack of 
oratorical, musical, and poetical talent as 
entertainment. 

Mention should be made of a most suc- 
cessful and enjoyable entertainment given 
in Horticultural Hall, January 20, 1883, 
for the benefit of the club. Members and 
their friends volunteered, and. the large 
audience was hearty in its demonstrations 
of approbation. 

The Massachusetts Club has from the 
beginning been governed, both in prin- 
ciples and policy, by a consideration for 
the good of bicycling, — being careful not 
to offend the prejudices of the community 
in any particular. As early as March, 
1881, it put itself on record, by a vote, as 
opposed to sidewalk riding. It has always 
strictly prohibited the having, or using, of 
any intoxicating liquors in its club-rooms, 
or of betting on races, and has never ap- 
peared as a club upon Sunday. Allowing 
the fullest liberty to its members individu- 
ally, asa club it has thrown its influence 
and example strongly against these things. 

The fact that such a body of gentlemen, 
well known in their respective professions 
or lines of business, many of them occupy- 
ing official positions of trust and responsi- 
bility, have taken up an amusement like 
this, have felt sufficient interest in it to be 
active members of a club formed ‘‘ for the 
general promotion of bicycling,” and have 
attended its meetings regularly and in- 
terestedly, speaks well for the recreation 
itself, and does much to keep it a clean, 
healthful, and gentlemanly sport. 

It is the influences of such clubs that 
have thus far kept ’cycling upon so high 
a plane, —that will keep it, let us hope, 
for years to come the highest and noblest 
recreation in which only members of the 
male sex indulge; and when, in the future, 
the early days of bicycling are reviewed, 
we may be sure that the Massachusetts 
Bicycle Club will be remembered with 
respect, admiration, and gratitude. 


Albert S. Parsons. 
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A SHADOW LOVE.’ 


BY CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE. 


Author of “ Louise and I,” “ John Ascott’s Daughter,” etc, 


XIV. 


“ What fates impose, that men must needs abide. 
It boots not to resist both wind and tide.” 


How swiftly one day followed another! 

How silently the shadows of night fell 
upon each closing day, as the curtain drops 
upon an act of the drama! Then the 
dreary ‘* wait,” thé echo of music, and the 
softer echo of some tender words of the 
play stealing over the senses like the faint 
fragrance of a delicious perfume, while the 
soul sinks in revery, —and the scene is 
changing. And then the clarion-voiced 
trumpet speaks ; the lights flash forth again ; 
and the curtain rises on another act, even 
as the morning shadows are rolled back- 
ward, revealing the brightness of a new 
day. 


So they sped by. Hoyt had returned 


from his run through the provinces, full of 
enthusiasm, and as brownasa berry, while 


the oil had gummed in the bearings of 
Wellford’s bicycle. 

‘* Manning, don’t you want to take a 
little run ’round the Bois de Bologne this 
afternoon? I think it might revive pleas- 
ant recollections of old ’cycling days. You 
saw Miss Mayne only yesterday, you 
know.” 

‘* T don’t see what Miss Mayne has to do 
with it,” the Englishman responded ; ‘+ but 
if you can wait long enough for me to 
write a short note home, and post it, I will 
join you.” Then, after a pause, he added, 
‘**T haven’t heard from home for nearly ten 
days, and am feeling somewhat anxious, I 
assure you.” 

‘* No news is good news,” Hoyt repeated 
lightly. ‘* Let us start with the idea of 
making an afternoon of it, and, if we wish 
to take a longer run after getting out of the 
city, we can do so.” 

Wellford expressed himself indifferently 
concerning the proposition, and set about 
his letter. It was soon finished, and 
dressing, he announced himself ready for 
the start. 

‘* Take along your map of the environs, 
Wellford, for we might have occasion to” — 


There was a knock at the door. Hoyt 
answered it, and an envelope was placed 
in his hand. 

**QOh, it’s for you, Manning,” he said, 
glancing hastily at the superscription ; 
‘¢ the perfume is heliotrope.” 

Wellford opened the note, and, after 
reading, passed it to his companion. 

‘¢T’m real sorry, Ned, on your account ; 
but, of course ’” — 

** Yes, of course” — broke in his friend. 
He returned the dainty sheet and _ con- 
tinued: ** Oh, it’s all right, old fellow, I 
have become hardened to these things, — 
calloused as it were; but, really, I don’t 
blame you. No, I don’t; not in the least. 
I only wish I might spend a couple of hours 
at the professor’s in the same delightful 
company. Good-by. Iam going out for 
arun alone. There, nota word! I’m used 
to it. I’m used to it —good-by!” 

It was one of Ruth’s ** bright days,” and 
her costume was the perfect complement 
of the mood. As Wellford entered the 
parlor at the hotel, when he called for her, 
the vision which suddenly appeared to him 
was one which lived in recollection and 
came to him again and again in other’ 
days as a sweet, yet sad memory. 

Her dress was plain and simple, — of 
some creamy, soft stuff which gave her an 
appearance of airy lightness. A bit of old 
lace, caught in fluffy folds, with just a 
touch of color to relieve it, was held in 
position at the throat by a spray of forget- 
me-not in pearls, upon black onyx. Her 
hat was of creamy silk to match the dress ; 
two long white ostrich plumes sweeping 
away from another fluffy mass of old lace, 
a few folds of delicate pink ribbon entwined 
with it, forming a dainty contrast. From 
the chiatelaine at her side depended a feather 
fan, and in her hand she carried a pink- 
lined lace parasol. 

‘¢ Where is the doctor?” 

Not that Wellford was particularly anx- 
ious to see him, for he asked the question 
chiefly for politeness. 

‘¢In some of the galleries, I suppose,” 
Ruth answered, with a smile.* ‘* I used to 
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regard Fred as merely an art amateur ; but 
he is developing such a taste for art I 
shall not be surprised soon to hear that he 
is painting.” 

She was drawing on her gloves. An ob- 
stinate button refused to obey her fingers, 
and Wellford’s assistance was invoked. 

‘¢ Thank you! There —never mind the 
other one! Professor Gantier sends word 
that he has just received for examination a 
case of rare South American humming- 
birds, and I knew you would like to see 
them. Fred says it is a remarkably fine 
collection.” 

They passed through the corridors and 
into the street, and were soon lost in the 
gay throng of pedestrians filling the side- 
walks. Wellford’s heart thrilled with 
pleasure, and his cheeks flushed with manly 
pride, as he glanced rapidly from the feat- 
ures of the fair girl beside him to the 
faces of the people about him, then back 
to Ruth again. Surelyno other woman in 


Paris could be half so lovely — and he felt 
that all eyes were upon her. 

Arriving at the professor’s, they found 
the kindly old man in rare humor, and for 
a half hour or more listened to his enter- 
taining anecdotes and drollery ; nor did he 
forget the pretty shell-plates, or the fruit 


and wine. 

Then the trays of birds were brought 
forth, —lying in rows like little corpses, all 
on their backs, with legs folded upon their 
breasts, and smelling offensively strong of 
camphor. The scientist explained that 
* cabinet collections for study, or duplicates 
in series, were always kept in this way, a 
little dampening at any time rendering a 
skin fit for mounting by the taxidermist 
when desired. It seemed so wonderful to 
the young man that they all had names, 
and that the professor knew them; that 
oftentimes a single glance at the varied 
plumage or other characteristics enabled 
him to point out the individuals of a given 
species, and to separate the sexes. The 
professor permitted him to take them in 
his hands while he talked of their habits 
in a pleasant, instructive way, and the 
Englishman listened with keen enjoyment. 

‘*T wish I could become a naturalist,” 
he said, with a sigh, replacing beside its 
mates a dazzling gold and ruby specimen 
he had been examining. 

** Do you really mean it, Mr. Manning?” 
the professor questioned. 

‘** Yes; I would devote my life to it joy- 
fully.” - 

**'You have only to begin,’ 


’ 


old 


the 
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Frenchman answered. ‘* Read upon gen- 
eral subjects for a year, and choose your 
specialty, — if you have not already a 
preference, — and find out what has been 
done in it; then try to add something to 
the world’s store of knowledge by close 
application and patient endeavor. Don’t 
begin for the mere pleasure of making a 
collection, or of amusing yourself for a 
few hours a day, as you would with a book 
of anecdotes, for that is not being a natu- 
ralist. Neither is the learning ofa hundred 
or a thousand Latin names scéence, any 
more than the committing to memory of a 
hundred or a thousand abstract words from 
the dictionary is gaining useful knowledge, 
though both in themselves are not only 
useful but necessary.” 

‘* If only the fates were not against it,” 
he said, dreamily, looking away from the 
professor’s face. Then he took from the 
tray another specimen, contemplating it in 
silence, as it lay softly in his hand. 

What was it that brought an expression 
of serious thought to the face of Ruth, as 
her eyes for the moment seemed to rest 
upon the tray of birds, but in truth gazed 
upon vacancy? She was looking into a 
dingy office in a great, noisy woollen-mill, 
and she saw a fair-haired English boy 
leaning upon a desk covered with ponder- 
ous books and dreary papers, while with 
head upon his hand he gazed dreamily 
through an open window ; and in the dis- 
tance, beyond the gloom of dust and dirt, 
and the clatter and clash of swift-revolving 
machinery, she saw the sunshine and green 
fields, the blue cloudless sky, and she 
faintly heard the murmur of a brook, and 
the notes of sweet-singing birds. 

Wellford replaced the specimen. He 
glanced up quickly ; their eyes met, and in 
that brief moment he knew, as he had 
never known before, the true depth of 
womanly sympathy. 

How would he be able to escape the 
destiny which fate seemed now pointing out 
to him? Would it be right to disappoint 
his father’s hopes, almost at the moment 
of realization? and had he the courage 
to step into the world alone and face that 
fearful tyrant, the demon of ‘* bread and 
butter”? The forces were three against 
one: to enter the field of science involved 
the questions of duty toward his father, his 
own courage to meet the world, and 
strength to fight its battles, and oppos- 
ing them was simple inclination. Truly, 
they were fearful odds. 

The doctor returned to the hotel in the 
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afternoon with his head full of a project to 
visit Fontainebleau sometime during the 
ensuing week. He was fortunate in meet- 
ing Wellford, who had just come from the 
professor’s with Ruth, and the scheme was 
unfolded in all its details. The party was 
to include the Thornes, Hoyt and Man- 
ning, his sister and himself; and it was 
thought desirable to make an early start, 
and spend the entire day. Consulting a 
time-table of the Lyons railway, it was 
ascertained that the journey would occupy 
about two hours, and that it would be nec- 
essary to take a very early breakfast to gain 
time for sight-seeing. Then the day was 
to be considered. Ruth urged Tuesday, 
as Monday was too soon, and Grace had 
an engagement for Wednesday ; but, as the 
palace was open every day in the week ex- 
cept Tuesday, Thursday was finally decided 
upon. 

Hoyt was most favorably inclined to the 
project, and was pleased to accept the doc- 
tor’s invitation without a second consid- 
eration, though he must have known that 
it had been given chiefly on Wellford’s 
account. 

The Englishman looked forward to the 
day with anticipations of delight. The 
occasion of his visit with Ruth to the pro- 


fessor’s was the first time he had appeared 
with her in public, and the thought now of 
being her companion and escort for a whole 
day at Fontainebleau brought him much 


happiness. Whatever his feelings may 
have been previous to the visit, he was sure 
now of her friendship and sympathy, and 
he knew, too, that she found a pleasure in 
his society, — nor were such feelings on his 
part evidence of self-conceit. 

The remark has been made, perhaps 
frequently, that men are quite apt to regard 
politeness and cordiality on the part of a 
lady acquaintance as evidence of growing 
affection, thereby laying themselves open 
to the serious charge of over-conceitedness. 
Unless a woman’s evidence is very strong 
that a gentleman friend thinks her in love 
with him,—and she only judges so by his 
politeness and attentiveness, —she makes 
herself liable to the same charge of conceit. 

A man is far more apt to feel that a 
woman does not love him than _ the 
reverse, until perfect mutuality of feeling 
has been established between them; and 
that man must be lacking indeed who im- 
agines himself admired by every woman 
who does not treat him with cold polite- 
ness, if not rigorous prudery. The sug- 
gestion may be pardoned that the charge 
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of conceit comes oftener from the prudes 
than the warm-hearted, outspoken ones who 
affect only their own true, lovable natures 
in their intercourse with gentlemen ac- 
quaintances. 

Ruth Mayne affected nothing. Whether 
as her own friend, or as ‘‘ Fred’s friend,” 
she admired Wellford for his manliness and 
principle, — qualities easily read in his face 
by any observing person,—and found 
pleasure in his society. That the young 
man was able to discern as much may be 
taken simply as evidence that he was not 
altogether blind. 

In a day or two Wellford received his 
long-expected letter from home. It was 
from his sister ; and he hurried to his room 
that he might read it quietly by himself, 
for his sister’s letters were among the 
pleasantest which came to him. 

When Hoyt returned, half an hour later, 
he found his friend reclining upon the bed, 
the open letter beside him, while upon his 
face was depicted an expression of unmis- 
takable anguish. 

‘* Wellford, my dear boy! What on 
earth has happened?” he exclaimed, ex- 
citedly. 

Wellford lay with his hands clasped over 
his eyes a full minute without speaking, 
and then looked at his companion. 

‘‘T must go home,” he said with effort. 

He bit his lip and turned toward the 
window. 

‘*Go home!” the American repeated in 
astonishment, — ‘‘ to England?” 

‘¢ Yes, I think it is my duty,” he faltered. 
‘¢ They do not insist upon it; but father is 
sick, and it seems necessary.” Then he 
arose, and, picking up the letter, which had 
fallen upon the floor, passed it to his friend. 
‘* You may read the last page, Hoyt, if you 
wish, and that will explain it all to you.” 

The page was as follows : — 


all for the best. 

We cannot tell how long papa will bg sick, or if 
he will ever be strong again; but we think it would 
relieve his mind if you were at home, and could give 
some attention to his interests at the mill, which he 
imagines sadly neglected. 

Of course that would bring your year of travel to a 
sudden and disappointing termination, though, as I 
have urged, it may prove for the best in the end. 
However, do that which you think is your duty in 
the matter, — to yourself as well as to others, — for 
papa’s fears are more imaginary than real, and it is 
only that he worries so much that we have thought 
best to ask you to return at all. 

With love from everybody, and hoping we may see 
you early next week, I will close. 


Your loving sister, 
GERTRUDE. 
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P.S. — We thought best not to tell papa of our de- 
termination to write you to return, for we knew he 
would oppose it; but I assure you, Wellford, nothing 
would more speedily ensure his recovery. —G, 


Hoyt placed the letter upon the table and 
sat down upon the foot of the bed. 

‘¢ What are you going to do about it?” 

‘What zs there to do?” Wellford de- 
manded in return, now looking squarely 
into the face of his companion. 

**T admit it’s too hard a one for me to 
answer,” he replied, lightly. ‘* Do your 
duty, I suppose, if you know what it is.”* 

‘*My duty is to go to my father.” 

‘¢ That settles it then!” the American 
rejoined, with indifference. He whistled a 
few bars from a popular opera, and contin- 
ued: *“* If I were you, Manning, I should 
consider the matter calmly for a day or 
two before deciding positively, for the 
women folks may be more frightened than 
hurt. It seems your father hasn’t sez¢ for 
you, as I understand the postscript; but I 
won’t bias you.” He whistled again, and 
in a moment added, ** That plays the mis- 
chief with the Fontainebleau business, 
don’t it?” 

It was acarelessly spoken remark, mean- 
ing little, yet suggesting much, and _ it 
called to the mind of the young English- 


man a train of thought which filled his 
heart with bitter sorrow. 
He had been thinking only of his father 


and the mill, and the matter of duty. He 
was thinking now of the weary weeks he had 
chased a phantom hope, and of the blissful 
days he had basked in the sunshine of a 
perfect realization. He was thinking now 
how he had dreamed of love, and had 
waked to find that love a reality; and as 
he felt the rude hand of a direful fate upon 
his shoulder, and saw that the finger of 
duty was pointing away, away, from this 
dream of happiness, he felt a spirit of re- 
bellion rising within him. 

Could he leave Ruth Mayne now? — 
perhaps forever. The friendship was too 
new to withstand the blight of separation, 
yet too dear to be so early consigned to 
dark oblivion. And where now was this 
simple admiration, this respect, this feeling 
of influence, as of an elder sister? The 
thin disguise had been stripped away in an 
instant, and he knew his true sentiments as 
he had never realized them before, and the 
thought of separation filled him with dis- 
may. 

‘* Write them a letter, Wellford; ask 
them to be more explicit about your father’s 
illness. A week’s delay can make no great 
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difference with the family surely; but to 
you a week will make it seem far less like 
being torn away ”— 

Was Edwin Hoyt reading his mind? And 
why had he turned to the window without 
finishing the sentence ? 

He paced the floor in nervous excite- 
ment for some minutes, trying to recon- 
cile his conflicting emotions ; then, folding 
the letter carefully, he placed it in his 
pocket, and, without a word to his compan- 
ion, left the room. 


XV. 


“ Maid of Athens! I am gone: 
Think of me, sweet! when alone, 
Though I fly to Istambol, 

Athens holds my heart and soul; 


'» 


Can I cease to love thee? no! 


It was g o'clock in the morning, and 
Hoyt was just returning from the station 
where he had parted from his friend, 
who by this time, doubtless, was as far as 
Chantilly on his way to London. 

He sought his room, and for a time bus- 
ied himself in sorting and putting together 
the loose odds and ends of maps, guide- 
books, and memoranda which Wellford 
had left behind him in his flight. Then 
he sat upon the window-ssill, and, leaning 
his head against the open sash, looked 
down into the street while he whistled 
monotonously. He was just beginning to 
realize how much the light-hearted Eng- 
lishman had contributed to his enjoyment, 
and, as he turned and glanced around the 
room, a feeling of loneliness came over him 
which was anything but agreeable. So he 
put on his hat again and went into the 
street. 

How -filled with wavering indecision 
were the last days of Wellford’s stay in 
Paris! The struggle ’twixt duty and in- 
clination had been a bitter one ; and, when 
finally the decision was made, he had torn 
himself away, almost in an hour, fearing 
that in a moment of weakness he might 
fail to carry out his resolution. 

He had called upon Professor Gantier, 
and had spoken of the matter as far as was 
possible, — for it did not seem that the pro- 
fessor could have a suspicion of his love 
for Ruth Mayne, —and his friend, in all 
friendliness, had advised him to follow 
the path which duty so clearly pointed out 
to him. Even then he wavered, for the 
opposing element in the conflict — his love 
for Ruth — he ‘felt the professor had not 
considered at all. 
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Then the old Frenchman placed his 
hand kindly upon the boy’s shoulder as he 
told him that neither the English channel 
nor the Atlantic ocean were wide enough 
to keep two hearts long separated that were 
beating for each other. Then Wellford 
gave a quick, surprised glance into the pro- 
fessor’s face, and the scientist smiled, and 
said that, in such cases, what the whole 
world very well knew was usually an un- 
revealed secret to those most interested. 

It was very pleasant to find a confidant 
at such a time; and, without pausing to 
consider whether he was doing right or 
wrong, Wellford told his friend the whole 
story of the pieture, and how he had 
sought the original in every town from 
Rome to Paris. 

‘* Cheer up, cheer up, boy!” said the 
old man. ‘* The case is not so desperate 
as it seems to you. How do you know 
you won’t be back again in less than a 
fortnight? Your father isn’t dying, and you 
may be able to look after his interests and 
your own at the same time by running 
over to see us occasionally. Go home, by 
all means, Manning; find how your people 
are; stay with them a week or two, and 
then run off for a little business trip on 
your own account.” 

*¢ Yes, professor ; that is all very well as 
long as my friends remain in Paris,” 
Wellford answered, doubtfully. ‘* The doc- 
tor spoke of travelling in Germany during 
the latter part of the summer, you know?” 

‘¢ My dear fellow, that needn’t trouble 
you in the least. Fred Mayne has no idea 
of leaving Paris for the present, I assure 
you; for he is too deeply interested in art. 
Besides, [ll agree to keep you posted re- 
garding his movements; for, when there is 
any match-making going on, I’m the busi- 
est old lady you ever saw. 

‘** Seriously, Wellford, I don’t want to 
lose sight of you on my own account, for 
[ like you, and have been thinking recent- 
ly of laying out a course of study for you, 
as you seem so desirous of knowing some- 
thing of the great universe of science. At 
the same time you have a good friend in 
Fred Mayne, —a better friend than you 
know ; and while he holds you in such es- 
teem I cannot think e will long lose sight 
of you. The doctor was just about your 
age when I first met him in Cuba, twenty 
years ago. He was travelling, as you are, 
without a definite aim beyond present en- 
joyment. I saw what kind of stuff there 
was in him, and, simply as a matter of 
duty, directed him toward the path which 
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he is now following. Do not think I am 
taking one particle of credit to myself for 
his manhood, — he would have made a man 
of himself in any walk of life; but there 
are turning-points in the life of every man, 
and when the time comes a spider’s web, a 
breath of wind almost, may sway him in 
a right or a wrong direction. I think you 
are coming to one of those turning-points, 
Wellford; and if I can help you make 
the man of yourself that Frederick Mayne 
has made of himself, I shall find an humble 
satisfaction in the endeavor.” 

Wellford was deeply touched by the kind 
words of the old scientist, and, with the 
resolve to speedily return to Paris, he said 
good-by, and hurriedly took leave of his 
friend. 

The parting with Ruth had been a trial, 
for the knowledge of his deep love for her 
had only come to him when he knew he 
must leave her. How he had yearned to 
tell her of that love! But no; they were 
only friends, and the friendship was so 
new it would be presumption even to ex- 
press to her the wish that they might meet 
again and know each other better. A 
devoted lover, yet hardly more than an 
acquaintance, he felt that he must see her 
again, even though it should be for the last 
time. 

When he entered the room, and the girl 
came forward to receive him, it thrilled 
him with pleasure to notice how her face 
lighted up and its whole expression changed. 
She bade him a kindly welcome, but he 
knew he was welcome before she spoke ; 
for there is no mistaking cordiality when 
it is genuine and springs from kindly im- 
pulses. 

Ruth began talking at once of the pro- 
posed excursion to Fontainebleau, and of 
their plans for the day’s enjoyment. Then 
noting the serious expression upon his face, 
with sudden surprise, she asked him if he 
had heard unpleasant news. 

*“*T am going away,” he said, with as 
much calmness as he could command. 

‘¢ Going away !” she repeated, in aston- 
ishment. 

He seated himself upon the sofa, while 
she dropped into a chair near to where she 
was standing. 

‘* Yes; my father had a _ strange ill 
turn in the office over two weeks ago, and 
was carried home insensible. He is better 
now; but my sister thinks I ought to give 
up my vacation and return to look after the 
mill interests.” 


‘“*T am so sorry!” 


she exclaimed, in 
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tones of unfeigned regret. ‘* You say 
he is better? Does my brother know you 
are going away?” 

‘*T had hoped to meet him here to- 
night,” Wellford replied. ‘+I leave in the 
early morning train.” 

** But you are not going to-morrow?” 
she interrogated, with deeper surprise. 

** Yes; to-morrow. They do not insist 
upon my return, and father does not even 
know that they have written me to come ; 
but I feel it is my duty.” 

‘*' Yes; it is your duty, of course,” she 
repeated, ** though we — my brother will 
regret it exceedingly.” She paused a 
moment and then added: ‘+ And Pro- 
fessor Gantier will miss you too, for he al- 
ways speaks so kindly of you. Ithink the 
doctor will return shortly; but I trust — 
of course you will wait for him—he did 
not say where he was going, but I know 
he would be very sorry to miss seeing you.” 

If she urged him to stay with her lips, 
her eyes implored it. He was quick to 
note the expression, and his heart gave a 
quick, glad throb; then the thought of 


parting came over him as the storm-cloud 
darkens a sun-lit summer landscape, and 
his face grew serious again. 

He recalled now the professor’s words, 


that ‘* neither the English channel nor the 
Atlantic ocean were broad enough to keep 
two hearts long separated that were beat- 
ing for each other.” And, while he won- 
dered how the old Frenchman had come to 
say such a thing, he felt that somehow the 
man had gained a truer knowledge of the 
girl’s sentiments than he himself had been 
able to divine. 

There was a feeling of surprise con- 
nected with the discovery, and coupled 
with that a vague fear that he might be 
mistaken; for he knew that, beyond wor- 
shipping her very shadow, he had never 
thought to win the love of such a woman. 
Was he not mistaken, after all? Had not 
the professor been mistaken? For, surely, 
she had never shown such kindly interest 
in him before. Yes, it must be true, he 
reasoned; and then came a thought which 
almost caused him to waver in his resolu- 
tion to do his duty, —the thought that she 
had never really Zoved him until the present 
moment. 

‘*Mr. Manning, I want to give you a 
little book Fred has just procured for you ; 
but he never dreamed it would be a part- 
ing gift.” 

She arose, and taking from the table a 
small volume in dark-green binding and 
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gilt edges, placed it in his hand. ‘It 
is called ‘ Memories,’” she said; ‘‘ but is 
only an English translation of ‘ Deutsche 
Liebe.” Now that you are going away 
you can take it with you to read on the 
journey. It will doubtless recall to you 
our conversation on the subject of senti- 
ment; and some day, when we meet again. 
you can tell me how you like the story.” 

‘*When we meet again,” he repeated 
mentally. He turned the leaves of the 
volume absently, a dozen pages at a time, 
until the end was reached, and then closed 
it gently. ‘‘I assure you, Miss Mayne, it 
is my wish to remain in Paris,” he said, 
with feeling. ‘‘ Iam giving up my vacation 
very regretfully, for no one knows how 
great a sacrifice it is to me.” Then he 
began turning the leaves again. ‘* Your 
brother is very kind to have taken so much 
trouble on my account; and [ am sorry I 
was not able to read the book in German. 
I wish now, more than ever, to remain, 
if only for the pleasure of hearing you read 
it to me in English.” Thinking he had 
said too much, he added: ‘ My sister 
Gertrude reads to me a great deal when I 
am at home.” 

** But this is a story to be enjoyed 
alone,” Ruth replied, ‘* and to think upon 
when the last page is finished, —I was 
going to say, tearfully. You will return to 
Paris, I presume, when your father is 
better,” she ventured. ‘* I hope so, surely ; 
for Professor Gantier has been thinking of 
taking you through the Natural History 
Museum in the Fardin des Plantes, and 
perhaps to some of the private collections. 
Those of the Museum of Zodlogy are un- 
usually full and complete, that of Orni- 
thology being considered the finest in the 
world. Then he wishes you to visit the 
laboratories, and to meet some of the 
workers who are spending their lives in 
the pursuit of knowledge, as you now 
think you would enjoy spending yours. 
You w// return, Mr. Manning, won’t you?” 

‘¢ The professor is very good, and I 
hope I fully appreciate the kindly interest 
he has shown in me,” Wellford replied, 
with feeling. Then he said, with a touch 
of sadness, ‘‘ But my dream has ended ; 
there is nothing left me now but the mill, 
—fate has willed it so, —and I ought to 
accept the inevitable without question. I 
shall return if possible, for there is much 
that makes Paris dear to me; though, 
doubtless, fate will dictate in this also, 
for at present the skies seem very dark.” 

‘You told me once that Longfellow 
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was your favorite poet. Do you not re- 
member the lines, — 
“ Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, — 
Into each life some rain must fall, -— 
Some days must be dark and dreary. ” 


‘¢ But, oh, it is so hard to wish to do one 
thing, and to be compelled to do another,” 
he answered, ‘‘ when there is no good 
reason for it.” 

Both were silent a moment, and then 
Ruth replied, — 

‘*¢ Yes, life is made up in part of disap- 
pointments. Nothing, surely, is gained by 
repining, save an increase of misery; and 
it is a part of my philosophy to try to look 
upon the bright side of everything, and 
imagine that what shad/ de has been wisely 
ordered for the best. Does Mr. Hoyt go 
with you to England? I think you said 
once you would return together.” 

‘*That was our plan,” Wellford ex- 
plained ; ‘* but he has decided to remain in 
oe for the present, as he feels a deli- 
cacy in going home with me, under the 
circumstances, though I think ,it would 
make no difference.” 

‘¢T wonder he did not speak of your 
going away when he was here last 
evening,” the girl observed ; ‘* but perhaps 
he did not know it then.” 

‘* Last evening?” Wellford repeated, 
with surprise. 

‘“Why —it was last evening, was it 
not?” Then she laughed, for it seemed 
ridiculous that there should be any doubt 
concerning so recent an occurrence. 

‘Yes, it must have been last night,” 
Wellford assured her, recovering from his 
surprise, and assuming to know all about 
it; ‘* for I spent a part of the evening at the 
professor’s.” 

Although a trifling occurrence, he 
thought it strange that Hoyt should call 
upon the Maynes and not mention the fact, 
notwithstanding he had _ twice before 
called upon them alone. And now he 
remembered asking his friend where he 
was going, and of receiving an evasive 
reply. Was the American scheming to 
advance private interests in some way with 
Doctor Mayne? 

An hour passed ere the doctor returned, 
—a happy hour, but all too brief, — the 
recollection of which, when far away, 
returned to Wellford as a tender dream, — 


* touched a little 


By sad memories; * * made glad 


A little by past joys,” — 
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but brightening life, like faint winter sun- 
shine, ‘as its shadows gathered around 
him, — 

“ Mute, uncomplaining, yet most pitiful.” 


After the doctor’s return there was 
another brief conversation, a few kind 
words, a few sincere regrets, and then the 
parting. 

Would they ever meet again? 


XVI. 


“Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and light a 
quality that it is but a shadow’s shadow.” 


On the morning of the Fontainebleau 
excursion Wellford’s absence was sadly 
regretted by all save one. Even Hoyt 
missed his friend, and at times had been 
quite lonely without him; but he felt that 
the society of Ruth Mayne was a _ four- 
fold compensation for all the loss such 
absence may have occasioned. 

Hoyt could make himself very agreeable 
in company when he chose. He ap- 
peared well and talked well, — almost too 
well at times, — and was perfectly familiar 
with those nice points of etiquette which 
mark one used to good society. He had met 
Frederick Mayne several times since their 
first introduction; and, by suave manners 
and gentlemanly deportment, was endeav- 
oring to ingratiate himself with the doctor 
as a matter of policy. On the present 
occasion he knew no surer way to com- 
mend himself to the doctor’s good graces 
than by a delicate attention to his sister; 
for he had been quick to discern that the 
doctor was very proud of his sister, and 
appreciated fully any little kindnesses 
shown to her. He had not: calculated 
upon the presence of George Thorne, but 
in the early hours of the day, while the 
party remained together, even a casual 
observer could not have failed to note 
the feeling of rivalry between the two 
men. After viewing the palace, and 
making the round of its many apartments, 
lunch was proposed, and in the afternoon 
the party separated. 

During’ the morning hours George 
made the discovery that the town was 
somewhat noted for earthenware and 
porcelain manufacture ; and, at this stage 
of affairs, being rather more interested in 
ceramics than in the society of Ruth 
Mayne, — especially as she was provided 
with an escort,—he absented himself 
immediately after lunch. 

Grace and the doctor desired to return 
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to the palace to examine more leisurely 
its art treasures. Hoyt, however, was 
more drawn toward Miss Mayne than to 
art, so urged a visit to the vineyards in 
the neighborhood of Fontainebleau, as 
the grapes of the locality are something 
famous. She readily assented ; and, secur- 
ing a carriage, they were soon beyond 
the limits of the town. 

There is much about the palace, or 
chateau, to interest an art lover; now a 
series of palaces, commenced in the latter 
part of the tenth century, it has been em- 
bellished by a long succession of kings. 
When it was renovated by Francis I., in 
the 16th century, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Benvenuto Cellini, and other famous 
painters were employed upon it; a little 
later, the Salle des Fétes, added by the 
same monarch, was splendidly decorated 
by Henry II., for Diana of Poitiers, whom 
he had created Duchess of Valentinois ; 
and during the latter part of the 16th 
century Henry IV. constructed the im- 
mense Galerie de Diane. Louis Phil- 
ippe also spent vast sums upon it in 
magnificent restorations, and other mon- 
archs, from Henry IV. to Napoleon, 
made additions from time to time. Among 
its art treasures is the gallery of Francis 


I., containing fourteen pictures by del 
Rosso and Primaticcio. 


To-day, for the first time, while 
they viewed these old relics of a bygone 
age, Grace became aware that the doctor’s 
attentions were rather more marked than 
was usual in a mere passing acquaintance. 
If Doctor Mayne had only seemed to her 
such an acquaintance she certainly did 
wrong in encouraging his attentions, 
though it was in a degree pardonable, for 
the doctor had met her upon the common 
ground of art, and enlisted her friendship 
as one of its devotees. But the veil had 
suddenly fallen, and she almost feared — 
while hoping that it was not true— that 
the doctor stood before her a lover. 

Yet where had she ever met a kinder 
soul or a more kindred spirit? It had been 
a pleasure to feel that she possessed the 
friendship of such a man, and ‘could avail 
herself of his fine discrimination in art 
matters, or gain useful knowledge from 
his wide observation. It had been a very 
delightful experience, and now’it was the 
old story of love, Jove, LovE! She was 
disappointed, vexed, chagrined, and con- 
sidered the expediency of putting an end 
to it atonce. Then, taking a more prac- 
tical view of the case, she reasoned to 
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herself that if a man could be so silly as to 
fall in love because a woman had given 
him her friendship, the consequences 
should fall upon his own head. So she 
hardened her heart, prayed that he might 
come to the point as early as possible, 
and receive his dismissal, and, resolving 
to give herself up to such enjoyment of 
his society as she might get out of it, in 
an art sense, resigned herself to fate. 

The impression had not come upon her 
suddenly. She had been thinking about it 
for a week past, — nay, she had been all 
but sure that it was so, —and the experi- 
ences of the morning had only confirmed 
her in the belief. 

This afternoon, as they found themselves 
in a lovely portion of the park’ adjoining 
the chateau, and listened to the falling 
waters of a fountain near them while they 
rested upon a rustic seat, the girl was 
thinking intently. 

After a brief silence the doctor reopened 
the conversation. 

‘You are in one of your thoughtful 
moods,” he said, kindly. 

** Yes,” she replied, dreamily, gazing 
away into the distance, ‘‘I was wonder- 
ing if I shall ever become famous.” 

The doctor laughed pleasantly. 

‘¢ Miss Thorne, do you really wish to 
become famous?” 

She turned her head, and looked calmly 
at her companion, as though studying him. 

**Do not imagine me vain and suscep- 
tible to flattery from my remark,” she 
answered, with slight feelings of pride. 
**T am not so.” 

Still she gazed into his face, while think- 
ing whether it would not be best to explain 
her meaning. 

‘‘It is not that I desire the world’s 
empty applause,” she continued ; ‘‘ for the 
world will never know, or care to know, 
what toil and sacrifice my laurels may have 
cost me. There will be sufficient reward in 
the self-consciousness of havéng fairly won 
them.” 

‘¢ Ambition to succeed for the sake of 
success is always praiseworthy,” the doctor 
suggested, thoughtfully. ‘*1 can almost 
imagine your feelings of pride at having 
your first picture accepted, for that was the 
beginning of success.” 

‘*¢ Pride! Doctor Mayne?” she repeated. 
‘¢ Pride would have been natural, sure- 
9 


ly. 


1The forest of Fontainebleau contains 40,000 acres, and in 
portions the scenery is truly magnificent. There are beau- 
tiful fountains, waterfalls, and lakes, and many adornments 
of art, such as statues, temples, etc. 
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She smiled coldly, but went on, — 

‘‘T have never told you of the bitter 
disappointments which for two years 
preceded my acceptance. I shall never 
forget the submitting of my first picture, 
or the mortification I experienced at having 
it sent home again. And when I entered 
the gallery afterward, and saw, hanging in 
honored places, other pictures no_ better 
than mine,—for so kindly disposed artist 
friends assured me,—and saw things 7 
would not have owned, admitted and hung, 
it cut me to the quick, and I vowed I 
would make them hang my picture, if it 
took a lifetime. Even then I dreamed of 
becoming famous, that I might be even 
with these wise gentlemen, and labored 
and struggled on until, at last, 1 was ac- 
cepted. 

‘* It gave me pleasure, of course, to see 
my pictures hung, but it was not the 
triumph I had anticipated ; for, seeing them 
with the works of old artists, I began to 
realize how long and steep was the way 
before me. One, a landscape, was placed 
‘upon the line,’ and another even attracted 
the notice of one of the critics, who praised 
it in a line and a half of newspaper type, 
but it was not exough! I wanted to be 
known, and to feel that my pictures had a 


value, — that they were so good people 
would be willing to buy them; and then a 


new ambition seized me. I vowed to 
devote my life to art, —to work until I was 
recognized by the world and proudly ac- 
knowledged. 

‘* You may smile, doctor, at a girl’s am- 
bition ; but I have taken the vow, and zofh- 
ing now will ever change me from my 
purpose. Consecrated to art, art shall 
fill my earthly existence, and after that, — 
well, a little fame in life goes a great way 
after death.” 

The doctor was serious and thoughtful. 
He had been looking into the earnest face 
of the girl during the recital; and as she 
turned away he glanced to the grass be- 
neath his feet, and seemed to be in reverie. 

‘‘TIt is a worthy ambition,” he said, at 
length; ‘* but having reached the highest 
pinnacle of success, which, grant it, you 
will reach, may there not come the same 
disappointment, though in tenfold degree, 
as that experienced when at last you saw 
your pictures hung? ‘You remember, 
doubtless, that Alexander wept when there 
were no more worlds to conquer. Then 
there is the uncertainty of success, you 
know, which may crown a life-long effort 
of toil and sacrifice with the bitterest of 
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regrets. Have you fully considered the 
possibilities of failure ? — for we are none of 
us but mortal, and a woman often meets 
with the unkindest of opposition simply 
because she is a woman.” 

‘** Yes, doctor,” Grace answered, calmly, 
‘*T have considered all. Have you for- 
gotten the words of an English poet upon 
this theme ? 

“ €Godlike ’tis 
To fail upon the icy ledge and fall 
Where other footsteps dare not.’ 

*“*I] do not fear the dangers of the icy 
ledge. If I succeed, the successis mzve. If 
I fail, none there will be to share my disap- 
pointment, and the consciousness of honest 
and unremitting effort will, I think, sustain 
me in my hour of failure.” 

** Would you wish to be alone in the 
hour of your disappointment?” the doctor 
asked earnestly. ‘‘ At such a time the 
kindly sympathy of a true friend should 
come as a precious boon to soften the suf- 
fering.” 

‘¢ Doctor Mayne, do you believe in dis- 
interested friendship ? ” 

She was looking straight into his eyes 
now, calmly, unflinchingly. 

‘¢ T have sometimes dreamed there might 
be such a thing,” he answered, evasively. 
‘*What do you mean by disinterested 
friendship?” 

He now returned her gaze with a depth 
of earnestness as though he would read her 
inmost soul, and as the quick reply flew 
to her lips she unconsciously evaded the 
glance of his piercing black eyes. 

‘© A friendship which asks nothing in 
return,” she said, ina low, calm voice. 

‘¢ Which asks nothing in return? Would 
such a friendship be worthy of possession ? 
Zs such a friendship an ‘earthly possibility, 
Miss Thorne?” he questioned, almost 
pleadingly. ‘‘ Are you, yourself, capable 
of such a friendship? Think of it! No, 
no, you do not mean that!) You mean an 
unselfish friendship, a kindly interest in the 
welfare of one worthy the name of /rzexd, 
influenced by no sordid motives, — in short, 
a friendship which does not ask, but de- 
mands in return a like friendship. This is 
what you mean, is it not?” 

‘¢T hardly know what I mean,” she 
answered excitedly. ‘* I only know I have 
had many friends in this brief existence 
that I thought were dear to me and — Jos¢ 
them. It is the experience of life,” she 
said, with a sigh. ‘* There is no such thing 
as pure, lasting friendship, for if our friends 
do not soon tire of us, we” — 
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She paused, looking down to the grass a 
moment, and then, with a change of man- 
ner, said, ‘** Your sister and Mr. Hoyt have 
doubtless returned from their ride. Let us 
join them.” 

‘*At your pleasure, Miss Thorne,” the 
doctor responded courteously, rising to go. 

Then he hesitated, and stooped to pick 
up her glove, which had fallen at his feet. 
As she was taking it from his hand, he 
held it lightly a moment, as if to detain 
her, and as she glanced up quickly he re- 
peated her unfinished sentence. 

‘¢¢Tf our friends do not soon tire of us, 
we’ — may I hear the remainder of the 
thought? ” 

‘* We tire of them!” 

He released her glove, an expression of 
pain stealing over his features, and, after 
a momentary silence, spoke of the weather, 
while they turned their steps toward the 
busy town. 

Hoyt enjoyed his afternoon with Miss 
Mayne greatly. It was true she was diffi- 
dent, and somewhat distant, as they had 
met but a few times since the first introduc- 
tion with Wellford. But, notwithstanding, 
she had been very agreeable, and the 
American felt, even before their return, 
that the newness of the acquaintance was 
wearing off very naturally. 

The genial Englishman came in for a 
fair share of the conversation, Hoyt 
speaking far more warmly in his praise 
than might have been the case had not his 
fair companion ‘‘ set the fashion.” Hoyt 
was puzzled to know the precise nature of 
her regard for his old touring friend, for 
there were so many echoes of ‘my 
brother,” and ‘* the professor ”’ in her senti- 
ments that he hardly knew what to think. 
It was plain, however, that the girl re- 
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garded him very kindly, whether a tenderer 
sentiment had invaded her bosom or not. 

It may seem strange that Hoyt should 
be puzzling his brain in the least over such 
a matter; but, in the light of recent occur- 
rences, it was a very natural direction of 
thought. He knew that the Maynes moved 
in the highest social circles at home ; that 
they were people of wealth and influence, 
and that the mere matter of their friendship 
was considerable to any man. Then he 
was possessed of the usual vanity of all 
good-looking men between twenty-one and 
thirty, who, without pausing to reason on 
the subject, feel it in their power to make 
any woman like them. 

At the present time ‘ like” was a suffi- 
ciently strong word to use in his own case, 
though there was a vague suggestion in his 
mind that prouder girls than Ruth Mayne 
had been brought to ‘+ love” even less 
favored mortals than himself. However, 
he hardly allowed himself to think so far 
into the future, though ready for any con- 
tingency. In the present case a contingency 
worth several thousand a year might or 
might not be worth facing, — time would 
answer the riddle. 

In the meanwhile what was his best 
course? If the girl really regarded Well- 
ford as a very good friend, a far different 
policy would need to be pursued in his 
relations with her than would be the case 
were her feelings otherwise. He did not 
wish to arouse her prejudice at the outset, 
neither did he propose to allow the English- 
man to stand in the way of his own possible 
advancement or ambitious schemes. Be- 
tween the two horns of the dilemma, 
therefore, he felt it would be necessary to 
call to his aid the utmost diplomacy, and 
await developments. 


[To be continued.] 


HOW WE WENT TO MONACO. 


‘** COLONEL, wake up! Hurry, and dress 
yourself! We'll have a cup of coffee, 
hunt up a couple of bicycles, and ride to 
Monaco for breakfast.” 

The place was Nice ; the time, December, 
1882, and the speaker the elder of two 
Americans who had arrived at the ‘* Hotel 
Beau-Rivage” the night before. They 
had been travelling for some weeks Ameri- 
can fashion, —that is, trying to see the 
whole world in the course of a three 


months’ vacation. Fatigued when they 
retired, their sleep had been long, so that 
when the speaker —and writer of this — 
had at last been awakened by the grinding 
of the pebbles on the beach, and had 
pushed open the blinds, the sun was shin- 
ing brightly upon the waves as they rolled 
lazily against the shore. 

It was a glorious sight that met the eye 
as it looked from the window that morning. 
Directly underneath was the well-known 
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‘¢‘ Promenade des Anglais,” a road that had 
es been laid with stone and mor- 
tar by skilful masons ; while just across it, 
and beyond the semi-tropical foliage that 
lined its path, was the white, pebbly beach, 
and the ever blue water of that fitful 
‘¢summer sea,” the Mediterranean. But 
it was not the white sands, the sparkling 
waves, nor the villa-crowned hills, which 
came down to the shore on either side, that 
most strongly fixed the admiring gaze of 
the American. At home he was a ‘rider 
of the wheel” for pleasure and for health, 
doing his best to gain both in the face of 
long winters and rough roads. For hours 
the previous day, in travelling over the 
railway from Marseilles to Nice, he had 
leaned out through the car window, and 
watched 
‘¢ With a pain that was almost a pleasurs, 
And a pleasure that was almost a pain,” 


this same glistening white road as it 
wound its way along. Sometimes it ran 
through groves of olive trees; sometimes 
under walls yellow with the bending boughs 
laden with ripening oranges; and again 
it showed itself, clean-cut, half-way up the 
side of some steep, rocky headland which 
ran out into the sea, but always so smooth 


and perfect that the bicyclist was almost 
wild with desire to test it with the wheel. 


Therefore, when, just at nightfall, they 
arrived at their hotel, one of the first ques- 
tions had been, — 

‘*Is there any place in Nice where we 
can hire, borrow, or beg a couple of bicy- 
cles for a few hours’ ride ? ” 

The answer was fairly satisfactory. 
porter — most of your readers are aware 
that all first-class hotels in Europe are 
‘‘run” by porters — said he thought there 
was a place in the city where they kept 
wheels to let, and hence the call which fell 
upon the ‘** colonel’s” ear the first thing 
next morning, — 

‘* Hurry up, old fellow! It’s a glorious 
day for a ride, and we must get to Monaco 
in time for breakfast.” 

* But I never was on a bicycle in my 
life, and you expect me to ride the animal 
ten miles the first thing, do you?” 

There was some force in the objection, to 
be sure; but the sanguine wheelman sug- 
gested that possibly they could find a tricy- 
cle, and any one could ride ¢hat. The re- 
sult was, that after dressing, and drinking a 
cup of coffee, the tourists set out, under 
the guidance of a small boy, to find the 
dealer in bicycles. 


The 
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I think I have never met a boy, with the 
exception of that particular one, who didn’t 
know the exact location and full history 
of every bicycle in the town which hap- 
pened to be favored by his residence ; but 
this young ‘‘ Nicer” was an exception, and 
so it was with considerable difficulty that 
we at last found the place. It was at the 
end of a crooked alley, leading off from a 
crooked street in the business portion of 
the city, and not easily discovered by 
any stranger. 

The first difficulty was with the lan- 
guage. The lives of our tourists had been 
too much occupied in the struggle for bread 
and butter to admit of either of them hav- 
ing learned more than a dozen words of 
any other language than their own. So 
the first inquiries were met, on the part of 
the dealer in bicycles, by graceful shrugs 
and waves of the hand. But, at length, an 
English-speaking Frenchman came to the 
rescue, and the only wheel in the place 
that could be hired was ‘‘ trotted out.” It 
might well have been called an ‘* Extraor- 
dinary.” Like the gun ‘‘ without lock, 
stock, or barrel,” it was only the shadow 
of its former self, and was barely held to- 
gether by wires, ropes, and glue. Sadly 
and longingly the bicyclist gazed upon it 
for the sake of what it might have been ; 
but it was of no use. Two life insurance 
policies, which positively forbade the as- 
sumption of extra risks. and a ‘* wake ” 
family at home, were insurmountable bar- 
riers. Had they anything else with less 
than four wheels? Yes, they had two 
tricycles, and out they came. Not quite as 
many strings and wires as adorned their 
two-wheeled relative, but just as destitute 
of ball-bearings, adjustable gearing. and 
those other petty details that make up the 
modern tricycle. However, the ride we 
must have ; and so, after a vast amount of 
oiling, dusting, and tightening of bolts, the 
start was made. 

Now we were on common ground. 
Neither of us had ever mounted a three- 
wheeler before, and neither had the slight- 
est knowledge as to whether they were 
steered by a rudder or paddle. It may 
therefore be imagined that, when we 
emerged from the alley into the crowded 
thoroughfare, the situation was somewhat 
interesting. If the intention had been to 
exhibit to the pleasure-seekers at Nice the 
architecture of an American ‘‘ worm 
fence” the display would certainly have 
been a success. From one side of the 
street to the other we went repeatedly, 
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one instant nearly running over some one, 
and the next barely escaping a like fate 
ourselves. The fact that we understood 
French swearing as little as the other 
branches of that versatile language doubt- 
less saved us considerable annoyance. 
At length, however, we learned how to 
guide our machines, and, with rapidly 
rising spirits, paddled our way out of the 
busiest streets, and down to the matchless 
avenue which runs by the side of the sea, 
and has a world-wide reputation as the 
‘Corniche Road.” Then we turned to the 
left, towards Monaco and Monte Carlo. 
Our readers need not be informed as to the 
peculiar attractions that hover around those 
places. Possibly there is not a spot on the 
face of the earth where there is more to 
lure the senses and please the eye. To the 
wonderful natural beauty of Monte Carlo 
art has added everything which money can 
supply. It is the old story of ‘‘ the spider 
and the fly,” and the gilding of the web 
will be found by the poor victim who falls 
into it not to detract anything from its 
strength. The marble pavements of its 
gorgeous Casino have often been reddened 
by the blood of the miserable suicide ; and, 
with all its charms, the thinking man can- 
not but feel that the crust of earth that 
separates it from Satan’s kingdom must be 
very thin indeed. 

But it was not for the purpose of mov- 
ing the goddess of fortune that we proposed 
to visit the place. It was only to see with 
our own eyes a spot of whose beauties we 
had so often heard. 

Well, for a time all went nicely, albeit 
we were obliged to make frequent stops to 
wipe the moisture from our brows and rest 
our limbs. I am satisfied that an army 
baggage-wagon could have been propelled 
over these roads with less ‘* steam ” than 
was required to run these superannuated 
tricycles. In addition to their other accom- 
plishments, some creaking joint would oc- 
casionally give forth a scream that was 
certain to draw the attention of every pass- 
er-by. But we were having a tricy cle ride 
on the Corniche road, and “that was glory 
and pleasure enough for one day. 

The magnificent drive followed the sea 
closely, its every turn revealing new vistas 
of beauty. Those who have visited Nice 
will remember that its harbor is formed by 
a deep indentation running far back into 
the land, around which the steep hills, 
covered as they are by pretty villas glisten- 
ing in the bright sunlight, form an immense 
amphitheatre. Around this horseshoe the 
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road winds, and so did we — or tried to. 
Coming to a point where two roads met, 
apparently equally good, but one going wp 
grade, and the other dowz, we chose the 
latter, in deference to our shortening wind 
and failing limbs, hoping that it might 
prove to be the right one. It did not, for 
we soon found ourselves out upon a quay, 
among a lot of sailors, who were chattering 
in every tongue except the solitary one 
with which we were familiar. After an 
ineffectual attempt to inquire the way, 
knowing that the road must lie to the left, 
we turned in that direction. 

Thereupon commenced our troubles. 
Every street we found seemed to be in the 
process of extensive repairs, and was full 
of broken limestone not yet ground into 
smoothness. Summoning to our aid all 
the French we could command, together 
with such abilities in the line of panto- 
mime as nature had blessed us with, we 
hailed every few moments some passing 
Gaul with the question, ‘* Chemin a Mon- 
aco?” Now, we suppose these words to 
mean ‘Is this the road to Monaco?” 
Whether that was or was not their transla- 
tion, we have never yet become quite cer- 
tain. However that may have been, the 
answer same, — ** Ouz, 
Messieurs,’ and so on we went, every mo- 
ment expecting to find the runaway road. 
It did not appear, and on we paddled until 
we entered what seemed a labyrinth of nar- 
row streets or lanes, on either side of each 
of which arose a high wall of solid masonry. 
The air was filled with the perfume of 
the orange-blossoms, and everywhere the 
golden fruit was hanging from the trees. 
The song of birds mingled with the glad 
cries of the men and women working in 
their gardens, and the whole face of nature 
seemed to spread out a spell of enchantment 
such as should lure the senses of visitors 
from the frozen North. 

But what we were seeking after was the 
road to Monaco, and therefore did not 
stay to admire the beauties with which we 
were surrounded. Every man, woman, 
or child we met was saluted with the same 
interrogatory,—the only one we could 
frame, — ‘‘ Chemin a Monaco?” and from 
each and every one came the same reply, 
‘*Ouz, Messieurs.” In justice to the Fran- 
co-Italian race, let me say that our pronun- 
ciation of these words was probably many 
shades removed from the correct one, even 
if their signification was what we sup- 
posed. 

At length, after what seemed to be miles 


was always the 
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of this free-lance exploration, and just as 
we thought we could distinguish the cov- 
eted road just ahead of us, we suddenly 
emerged from the narrow, walled lane, 
passed through a stone gateway, and 
landed in the midst of a garden, in 
which were working men, women, and 
children in the picturesque costumes of 
that sunny clime. Ancient as our ve- 
hicles appeared, they were evidently en- 
tirely new and strange to our surprised 
hosts, who gazed at us in amazement, and 
seemed much in doubt as to whether we 
had descended from above or arisen from 
below. The ‘‘colonel” was much dis- 
gusted, and began to regard me in the 
same light in which the children of Israel, 
while in the wildernes, regarded Moses. 
We both certainly ‘* longed for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt,” for we were becoming 
very hungry. 

However, we must make the best of an 
awkward quandary, and so, with hats 
politely removed, and all the bowings and 
scrapings that a few days’ residence in 
Paris had taught us, we advanced _to- 
wards the astonished group, and repeated 
our stereotyped question, ‘* Chemin a 
Monaco?” 

In a chorus, came the old answer, ‘‘ Ouz, 
Messieurs.” 

That settled the matter in our minds: 
these French people were terrible liars, for 
it was perfectly apparent that this was not 
the road to Monaco, or anywhere else. It 
was necessary that we ascertain the truth, 
if possible, and we hurled at the amazed 
natives every word and sentence we could 
remember in any and every continental 
language, even finishing up with ** Spregle 
ste Dictsch” and ‘* Nix cum arouse.” But 
it was of no use, and so, with a groan, we 
turned away, passed through the stone 
gateway again, and wearily pushed our 
machines up another narrow lane that 
branched off towards the east. 

This exploration was soon completed, 
for the high stone walls gradually ap- 
proached each other, like the sides of an 
‘*eel-rack,” until we came to a place too 
narrow to admit our wheels. Investigation 
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soon revealed the fact that the tops of the 
wall on either side were ornamented with 
pieces of broken bottles and other glass- 
ware in a manner calculated to make the 
nerves of ordinary mortals crawl, and pre- 
vent a very full view of the surroundings. 

A consultation, hurried by the ominous 
howling of several dogs, and our now crav- 
ing appetite, resulted in the retreat being 
sounded. Then came philosophy to the 
rescue, — 

What had ever induced persons such as 
we, whose lives had been saxs reproche, 
to think for a moment of visiting such a 
maelstrom of vice as Monte Carlo, anyway ? 
No; we would never be induced to do any- 
thing away from home that we should be 
ashamed of while among our friends. 

And so, weary, hot, and hungry, but 
supported by the consciousness of tempta- 
tion resisted, we paddled our way back 
again, through the same narrow lanes, and 
under the same hanging foliage, until we 
reached the heart of Nice. But here a new 
difficulty arose. We had neglected to take 
the address of the party from whom our 
tricycles were hired, and, indeed, should 
have been in hardly better shape had we 
done so. There was nothing for it, tired 


. as we were, but to ride up one street and 


down another, seeking for the mouth of the 
blind alley from which we had started on 
our pilgrimage. We asked no questions ; 
we had had all the ‘‘ Ouz, AZessteurs” we 
wanted ; and, besides, free American citi- 
zens should be above asking questions. So 
on and on we went, with limbs almost 
ready to break off, fondly hoping every 
moment that the owner of our steeds might 
cnance to see us and seize upon us, as hav- 
ing felonious designs upon his property. 
But no such good fortune came to us until, 
just as we had decided to abandon our ma- 
chines in the street, and hire some coach- 
man to drive us to our hotel, we found the 
wished-for haven, and were at peace. Our 
breakfast that day was taken after the 
most indolent pleasure-seeker in Nice had 
forgotten his; but was none the less rel- 
ished by reason of our tricycle ride on the 
‘* Cheinin a Monaco.” 


Edward B. Sturges. 
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Hurrah! hurrah! for the merry wheel, 
With tire of rubber and spokes of steel ; 
We seem to fy on the airy steed 

With eagle’s flight in silent speed ; 

We coast the mountain, tour the vale, 
List to the river’s babbling tale, 

Chase the mists of dawn,—the hour we love,— 
Wheeling below till the sun wheels above ; 
Or under moon and starlight we ride, 

Our Captain before, with Jim, our guide, 
Jackson and George, Fred and Harry beside, 
What matter a header now and then ?— 
Accidents happen to the best of men. 

A coast may end o’er a granite wall; 

The ‘* Thank-ye-ma’am” may cause a fall; 
But when o’er the handle-bar we fly, 
Steady the nerve, and quick the eye, 
Whatever the obstacle we meet, 

And whether alighting on head or feet, 
We're ever ready to mount again, 

And our only care is the old machine; 
For, finding the handles still unbent, 

The tire held firm by good cement, 

The bearings true, whether ball or cone, 
The spokes unbroken and whole backbone, — 
We thank our stars for that stout backbone, — 
The stars beheld as we struck our own; 
And we sing and laugh, as on we go, 

At the clouds above or earth below ; 

With comrades true and a perfect day, 
None happy as we and none so gay, — 
So much for cycling sentiment ; 

We turn with hearty compliment 

To welcome back our President 

From Orient to the Occident. 

While sailing o’er old Ocean’s brim 

Our wishes ever followed him. 

Fancy the fleetest ship outran ; 

She rides a Cyclo-catamaran 

Which spreads imagination’s sail, 

And speeds before to Innisfail, 

Where coasting many a merry mile, 

With Sturges still, through Erin’s Isles, 
By mountains green and ruins lone ; 

We see him kiss the blarney stone, 

Hear his verdict, ‘* No such roads 

From hither to the Antipodes.” 


Thence o’er the channel broad and deep, 
We sail as swift as thought in sleep; 
At Scotia’s mountains take a peep, 

Find Albion in her mists asleep, 


1 Read at a banquet given to Mr. E. B. Sturges, President of the Scranton Bicycle Club, upon his return 
from Europe. : 
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And hasten to the Continent 

In thought still with our President. 
Now on his spokes the sunbeams glance, 
On level roads of sunny France, 

And now t’ward Italy they seem 

From snowy Alps to catch the gleam 
Of light like that which, bright or dim, 
Flashes o’er our horizon’s brim, 
Athwart the stars, some autumn night, 
In fairy beams of northern light. 

Now on his wheel the moonbeams shine 
Along thy banks, romantic Rhine. 
Cyclist, heed not the Lorelei, 

But speed thee on through Germany, 
And quickly take thy homeward way. 


Stars wheel their course, days cycling go, 
Earth turns upon its bearings slow, 

As o’er the waves, ’mid fog and snow, 
The west winds on thy vessel blow. 


But home at last old friends are met 
Around the board, the banquet’s set, 


Cyclist, welcome ! 


Welcome home! 


Best land of all where’er we roam. 


A PILGRIMAGE 


THE great, glittering wheel stood lean- 
ing against the side of the house -in the 
morning sunlight, while I, its master and 
owner, bade good-by to the family. I 
stood upon the front steps in my natty cos- 
tume, kissing them all in turn —except 
tather. Young men never kiss their fathers ! 
Mother, with her dear, smiling face and 
tender eyes; sister, beautiful, every whit, 
to me, as some other fellow’s sister, — which 
means that she was very beautiful indeed ; 
the children, —three little brothers and 
another baby sister, —winsomeandstrangely 
bashful, with their hands behind them; 
and Trip—yes, I kissed Trip, dear old 
fellow, or rather Trip kissed me, for I 
bent down my head, and he lapped my 
cheek with his warm, moist tongue. 
‘** Good-by,” I cried; ‘*I shall drop you 
a postal-card at every post-office on the 
route. Don’t worry. I shall take good 
care of myself, and be home again, brown 
and tough as a nut, by the first of Septem- 
ber. Good-by!” 

‘*Be careful of yourself,” reiterated 
father, as I backed down off the steps. 

‘* Don’t get your feet wet,” urged mother. 
(Dear one! how did she suppose I should 
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get my feet wet on the notched-steel pedals 
of my lofty ‘* Yale”? But mothers always 
say that.) 

‘¢ Be sure and write often!” cried sister. 
The little ones came crowding out, with 
never a word, but shining faces, to watch 
me mount my ‘*‘ Shadow”; and as the great 
circle began to turn upon itself, and the 
spokes flashed, and I swept by, cap in 
hand, they all cried out in piping chorus, — 

‘¢Good-by, brother !” 

So I was off. I turned for a last look as 
I drifted out of the yard, and had the white 
road under me like a cloud under a bird. 
They all stood watching me still,—a 
beautiful picture, such a picture as a young 
man loves to carry away in his heart. Then 
the summer leaves shut them from my 
view, and I was fairly started on my pil- 
grimage. 

Whither? Tothe White Mountains, the 
Switzerland of America. I had always 
longed to visit this wonder-land of height 
and depth, of sunshine and shadow, of 
peak and cliff, of valley and glen. I had 
heard such stories of its marvellous beauty ; 
of the strange conformations of ancient 
rock ; the stony face on the cliff; the giant 
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boulder, held between the thumb and finger 
of the flume ; of ever-changing scenery; now 
witching, now sublime ; of the picturesque 
road winding up throughthe narrow Notch ; 
of the Jacob’s ladder up Mount Washington, 
and the weather-beaten house chained to its 
summit above the clouds. And now, add- 
ing romance to romance, I was to make 
my pilgrimage thither a-wheelback, in com- 
pany with my sworn friend and chum, 
Oscar Redmond. We were both enthu- 
siastic wheelmen, thoroughly in love with 
our machines and the glorious exercise 
they gave us. We had no longer a boyish 
ambition to fly; all that we ever imagined 
of the joy and exhilaration of wings was 
more than realized in the shining, silent 
steeds that bore us aloft over hill and dale. 
It would have been a romance for us to go 
anywhere upon our bicycles, much more 
to take with them the trip we had so often 
fancied together. 

** Hurrah! ” cried Oscar, as he met me 
at the corner of the roads; and I answered 
him, ‘*‘ Hurrah!” The trim Yale, built 
like our English thorough-bred, and the 
slenderer, more showy Harvard machine, 
all ablaze with polish, swept into line 
together, and glided swiftly down the 
village street. We had out course all 
mapped out, thanks to the big county 
atlases, and, if the actual roads were at all 
like the printed ones, we thought we could 
not possibly go astray. Right across the 
State of Vermont, eastward, we were 
bound, then through the hills of Western 
New Hampshire, and upward to the mighty 
group of giants,—the Statesmen of the 
North. ‘*Oh, you cannot travel up hill 
and down with your bicycles,” they had 
told us at home and in the village; but we 
knew better. Had we not been to the top 
of Knob Hill without dismounting, and up 
the steepest grades in all the country round 
about? Of course we did not expect to 
climb the mountains with our bicycles ; but, 
so far as the carriage-roads went, we knew 
we could ride on our wheels. We had 
heard often of carriage tours through the 
White Mountains, and were confident that 
we could take the same trip upon our 
bicycles. Up the road through the Craw- 
ford Notch we —- to Tide, leaving 
our machines at Fabyan’s to ascend Mount 
Washington by rail, and then mounting 
them again and continuing our course 
through Franconia Notch, and out at the 
opposite gate of the hills. , 

It was a beautiful morning in the early 
part of August when we started. The 
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day bade fair to be warm, but the air was 
so clear and fresh, and the motion of our 
bicycles so easy and exhilarating, that it 
seemed to us we could have asked for no 
more favorable auspices at the outset of our 
trip. It was like play to us, in our com- 
fortable Knickerbockers and canvas shoes, 
to tread the pedals, and feel the rubber- 
shod rims gliding under us, and see the 
road flowing backward like a river. My 
machine was just a trifle larger than Oscar’s, 
—two inches more diameter of wheel,— but 
his tread was naturally a little quicker and 
more nervous than mine, so that with about 
the same expenditure of power we kept 
steadily and easily together. I think that 
was the happiest morning I ever knew. I 
remember how the currents of young life 
rushed through my veins like wine, — how 
I literally moved in air. There was the fas- 
cination of expectancy,— who does not 
remember that of youth? — the perfectness 
of the day, with sunlight everywhere, the 
joyfulness of physical health and strength, 
the pleasure of congenial companionship, 
and the indescribably buoyant and_ bird- 
like sensation of floating through the air, 
and treading space as a swimmer treads 
water. 

At noon we stopped to eat the luncheon 
we had brought with us under some great 
drooping elm trees by the roadside. Our 
cyclometers registered twelve miles and a 
fraction over since the start, which we 
considered very good progress, considering 
the leisurely way in which we had travelled. 
While we were reclining in the pleasant 
shade and discussing the good things which 
our haversacks gave forth, a party of lads 
and misses from the little school-house on 
the hillside above came laughingly and 
hesitatingly down to look at us. There 
were some very pretty faces among them,— 
the girls I mean, of course, — and as they 
stood off at a little dist: ince, or bashfully 
pushed and chased each other, and then 
circled a little nearer and stopped to cast 
blushing and mischievous glances at us, I 
am afraid we answered their bright looks 
with some very undignified smiles and 
winks, considering that we were both 
grave and reverend seniors in one of the 
great universities of the land. Indeed, hav- 
ing finished my luncheon, [ was just on the 
point of inviting one of the sirens to 
approach and look at my machine, — had 
risen and doffed my hat for that purpose, — 
when suddenly the little school-bell rang 
spitefully through the summer noon, and 
the whole troop, with one lingering merry 
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glance, bounded away and went laughing 
and chattering up the hillside. 

We had our revenge, however, for when, 
ten minutes later, we climbed the hill on 
our flashing steeds and sailed into view 
before the school-house, the fascination was 
too great to be resisted, and both teacher 
and scholars poured out into the road, bare- 
headed, with their books in their hands, to 
see the marvellous sight. 

On we glided, across the hill-top and 
down upon the level beyond and up the next 
incline like great birds sailing wing-and- 
wing. In front of us the Green Mountains 
raised their rounding wooded slopes, and 
back of us was the rolling plain, with 
grove and hill and meadow stretching to 
the distant shores of Lake Champlain, 
that glimmered like a silver cord beneath 
the horizon. 

It was just purple twilight when we 
swept into S » the little village at the 
entrance of the pass through the Green 

. Mountain range. We dismounted at the 
tavern-door, in the midst of a group of men 
and boys, who did not hesitate to voice 
their astonishment and admiration in the 
most unqualified terms. If we had alighted 
from the wonderful carpet of the Arabian 
Nights’ romance we could not have been 
the authors of more unbounded surprise. 

‘¢ Wal, I’ve hearn tell of them bickles,” 
was one fellow’s sage remark, ‘* but I’ll be 
dog-goned if I didn’t think they was the 
same kind of a thing as these hand-cars, 
with a fellow grindin’ a crank on top of 
7em.”” 

We looked at our cyclometers, and found 
that we had travelled thirty-two miles since 
morning. When we communicated this 
fact to the curious crowd, an incredulous 
hum went up, and there was a general ex- 
pectoration of contempt. 

*¢ Why there aint a hoss in this town that 
could do it!” cried a slouchy individual in 
a pair of immense cowhide boots. ‘* When 
I seed you comin’ in, you was goin’ jest 
about as fast as my boy drives the cows. 
Thirty-two miles — huh!” 

We did not stop to explain to our captious 
friend how deceptive the speed of the 
bicycle is by reason of the ease and 
smoothness of its movement; but, with a 
good-natured laugh at his simplicity, leaned 
our machines against the porch and went 
in to see what good cheer mine host could 
provide. We were truly hungry, and the 
soda-biscuits, and baked potatoes, and fried 
pork, and tea, which were speedily set before 
us, as speedily disappeared, to the great 
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delight of the good dame of the house, who 
complimented us upon our appetites by 
promptly producing another and still more 
abundant supply of the savory-viands. 

The sleep of that night was sweet and 
wholesome, in spite of our tremendous 
dose of nightmare-provoking saleratus ; and 
when our host called us to breakfast, an 
hour after sunrise, we felt cach, like Antzus, 
refreshed by contact with strength-giving 
earth. We had brought our machines into 
the house directly after supper the previous* 
evening, that they might not be rusted by 
the night-dew, or trundled away by some 
village vagabond who had a taste for ex- 
pensive bric-a-brac; and, before starting, 
we oiled the bearings, and polished the 
spokes and all the steel parts with a bit of 
oiled rag. 

Early as it was we had quite a number 
of spectators to sce us off, as we pushed our 
bicycles out into the road again. A murmur 
of applause greeted us as we placed one 
foot upon the step, and, propelling the 
machine by successive pushes with the 
other to gain momentum, lightly swung 
forward into the saddle, and caught the 
pedals with the ease of practice. I was 
right glad to see our sceptical friend of the 
evening before driving down the road a 
short distance ahead of us, with, presum- 
ably, ‘¢the best hoss in town,” and I pro- 
posed to Oscar that we should give him a 
brush. My friend was more than willing, 
so we put on an easy spurt and soon came 
silently up with the doubter, who was 
jogging along at a very fair pace. 

‘*Good morning!” I cried, cheerily, 
He started in surprise, and turned bodily 
around upon the seat. ‘* You've got a 
pretty good horse there,” I continued. 

‘¢ Best hoss in town!” 

‘¢ Well, what do you say to a little race? 
We don’t want to leave you with the im- 
pression that a bicycle is only fit to drive 
cows with. Come on. You drive ahead 
as fast as you can, and if we don’t come up 
alongside of you in ten minutes, why we'll 
give in that you know more about bicycles 
than we do.” 

The farmer was a little bit staggered by 
my confident tone, and the easy way in 
which our noiseless machines kept close 
behind his rattling wagon. 

‘*Gimme a start?” he inquired. 

‘“¢ Yes; we'll give you a start from here 
to that big rock beside the road. ahead.” 

‘¢ And git down off and wait?” 

‘© Yes, right here.” 

“Wal, Pll do it. 


Hop off.” We dis- 
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mounted, and the farmer pulled his whip 
from the socket and got ready for a grand 
display of speed. ‘I'll yell when I git 
thar!” he shouted, turning around to us 
and swinging his whip. We nodded, and 
prepared to mount on the instant. Just as 
the hind wheel of the farmer’s wagon 
passed the stone, he arose to his feet and 
emitted a stentorian shout, — 

we 2 li 

And we went. In less than a minute we 
were bowling along over the smooth, hard- 
beaten clay road on the wings of the wind. 
Ahead of us, dimly revealed in a cloud of 
dust, we could see the form of the stalwart 
farmer bending and bowing like a wind- 
shaken reed as he plied the lash, anon 
turning his face in swift, backward glances 
to note our progress, and then fairly hang- 
ing upon the dashboard as he lashed and 
prodded and belabored his galloping steed. 
Oh, that was a glorious spin, in the cool 
of the morning! The great wheels fairly 
sang as they revolved beneath us. Rod by 
rod we gained upon our shouting rival. 
The wind whistled past our ears, and 
our shadows on the dewy grass by the 
roadside were like the shadows of clouds 
going over the meadows. Oftener and 
more often the set face turned to us from 
out the cloud of dust; and, as we drew 
nearer and nearer, we could hear the thick- 
falling whacks of the whip-stock upon the 
poor horse’s flanks. ‘* Let’s put him out 
of his misery,” laughed Oscar; and his 
voice sounded queerly, like the sound of a 
ringing bell swung swiftly in the hand. 
Then we spurted. The delicate and sen- 
sitive machines seemed to gather themselves 
together for a final effort, —they almost 
seemed to share the enthusiasm of the race. 
There was a slight down-grade in the road, 
and a long hill rose opposite. Our object 
was to pass the team and lead it up the 
ascent. No bird, I think, could have flown 
more swiftly than we flew down that 
smooth slope. Almost before we could 
guide our machines aside, the dust of the 
thundering wheels was in our faces, and 
then, so close that we almost grazed, we 
whistled by, Oscar upon the right, I upon the 
left. I have a distinct and ludicrous remem- 
brance of the look of utter amazement upon 
the farmer’s face as we passed him; of the 
suspended whip; of the wild and appar- 
ently non-progressive bounds of the terri- 
fied horse, — and then we came sweeping 
together again in the road, our cheeks 
glowing with exercise and excitement, and 
had a friendly brush to the foot of the hill, 
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in which, to put it modestly, the raw-boned 
Yale racer left the well-bred Harvard steed 
half its length behind. 

I must not stop to tell you of all our 
adventures by night and day as we passed 
the rocky borders of Vermont and swept 
through the hills of New Hampshire. 
Sometimes we slept in barns, in the fra- 
grant hay; and once a farmer’s pretty 
daughter surprised us there, asleep, in the 
morning, as she came out to hunt for eggs. 
I need not add that some of the eggs, with 
which we helped her fill her broad-brimmed 
straw hat, travelled onward with us a 
couple of hours later. We met all sorts of 
people, and had all sorts of conversations, 
from a rapid exchange of wayside greetings 
to a deeply philosophic talk with an athe- 
istic country squire, that lasted from seven 
o’clock in the evening until two o’clock the 
next morning. At last we came to the 
entrance of the grand old White Mountains, 
and began to make our way slowly into the 
heart of their magnificent scenery. As we 
wound up and up through the woods, 
always with the cool, crystal sound of a 
brook upon one side or upon the other, and 
anon glided out into rocky clearings, above 
which rose the barren hills in awful 
majesty, our love for the grand and beau- 
tiful in nature was gratified and deepened 
as it never had been before. We spent 
three days in Crawford Notch. We dis- 
mounted, and walked twice across the 
famous railroad trestle spanning the dread- 
ful chasm near the gate of the Notch. We 
stopped and gazed long upon the dreary 
track of the land-slide which buried the 
Willey family, leaving their house, from 
which they had fled in terror, all untouched. 
No one lives in it now. It stands there 
silent and deserted, the only monument of 
the unfortunate ones who once made its 
walls their happy home. One night, too, 
—a night I shall never forget, — we spent 
in a little deserted cottage, directly opposite 
the scarred and precipitous side of Mount 
Webster, the most inaccessible and terrible- 
looking mountain in New England. No 
foot, they say, has ever been set upon its 
frowning summit. It rises sheer and bald 
‘above the Notch, a wall of crumbling and 
frowning rock. All night long we could 
hear the great boulders loosened from its 
side, go crashing down the cliffs, with a 
rumbling and echoing sound, like the 
bowling of the balls that Rip Van Winkle 
heard in his midnight excursion among the 
Catskills. At Fabyan’s we ascended Mount 
Washington upon ‘ Jacob’s Ladder,” as 
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the railway up the mountain is called by 
tourists, and, spending the night above the 
clouds, saw sunrise from the forehead of 
the monarch of New England mountains. 
The next day we returned to Fabyan’s, 
mounted our wheels, and set out for Fran- 
conia Notch. 

All through the lovely region we had 
traversed thus far we had not seen a single 
wheelman. In the door-yard of a mountain 
cottage, however, on the way to Franconia 
Notch, we saw a little hatless fellow, with 
a tremendous grin on his butter-ball of a 
face, mount a grindstone and attempt a 
parody in pantomime by treading the crank 
with his bare foot. The broad smile turned 
to an expression of painful and grieved sur- 
prise, however, when the violent rotary 
movement thus imparted to the grindstone 
threw its would-be rider head-first into a 
large pan of sour milk, set forth for the de- 
lectation of the chickens ; and when we last 
looked back we could still see him blutter- 
ing and wiping his tongue with the cuff of 
his sleeve, as though he would fain pro- 
claim, in the words of the immortal bard, 
to all who had witnessed his catastrophe,— 
‘¢ Why do you stare? I am no chicken!” 

If Crawford Notch is grand and awe-in- 
spiring, Franconia Notch is equally remark- 
able for beauty and variety of scenery. As 
we wound swiftly through this incompar- 
able pass, with its wooded slopes and rocky 
ravines, and here and there a sparkling 
meadow, green below as the sky is blue 
above, and the mountain-thrushes singing 
sweetly far off among the damp, cool leaves 
that mark the brook’s course, we could not 
help thinking of Paul Hayne’s beautiful 
lines : — 
«The great sky, the royal heaven above, 

Darkens with storms, or melts in hues of love; 
While far remote, 
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Just where the twilight smites the woods with fire, 
Wakens the multitudinous sylvan choir; 

Their innocent love’s desire 

Poured ina rill of song from each harmonious throat.” 


I remember well when we first wheeled 
in sight of the great stern face of stone. It 
was in the early evening, and the grim feat- 
ures were touched with the last faintest 
gleam of sunset. Terribly real and human- 
like they looked, up on the cliff-side, — like 
the face of a woman looking out into the 
darkness with an infinite longing and an 
infinite despair. We returned again the 
next morning to look at it, and then it 
seemed less awful and real, but none the 
less majestic and strange. We passed un- 
derneath the great suspended rock in the 
Flume, holding our breaths lest it should 
choose that particular time to fall, and so 
bring to an abrupt termination the pilgrim- 
age of two adventurous wheelmen. We 
saw all that was to be seen. We took our 
time, and often stopped two or three days 
in places of especial interest or beauty. But 
at last we came to the other gate of the 
highlands, and sallied forth into the prosaic 
lower world again. The ride home was made 
in four days, —two hundred and seventy- 
nine miles. We looked like bronze statues 
when we got back, and we had such terri- 
ble appetites that the family provision had 
to be increased just one half. ‘I didn’t get 
my feet wet, mother,” I said jokingly at 
breakfast-table the morning after my return. 

‘* And you didn’t write but once,” re- 
torted my sister, reproachfully. 

‘¢ Well, so I didn’t, sis,” I replied, some- 
what abashed. ‘‘ But then, when a fellow 
loses his pencil in a hay-mow, and crum- 
ples up his postal cards so that you 
wouldn’t know them from a bunch of soiled 
paper cuffs, he has some excuse, you know.” 

And they admitted he had. 

Paul Pastnor. 
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I. 

WE knew we were not the first married 
people who had had misunderstandings, 
though we both seemed to try to under- 
stand. It went along month after month, 
until my wife said she couldn’t bear it any 
longer, and told me frankly that she 
couldn’t live with me in this way, and must 
go away—somewhere. So we agreed to 
see what a temporary separation would do 
for us. 

We had known and seen so many hap- 


pily married people, as well as many 
others whom we knew were completely 
miserable in looking back, and more hope- 
lessly forward, that, before starting life 


together, we had agreed that in the 
latter cases, under similar circumstances, 
life would be unbearable to us, and we 
would find a remedy some way; that life 
was short, at best, etc., etc. Yet here we 
were, less than two years married, growing 
farther apart every day, and less happy, 
scarcely realizing why. 
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Onc thing she said, I continually aroused 
her combativeness as no other person had 
ever done, awakening a resistance in her 
nature that she never knew she possessed 
in such a degree until she married me. 
And, in return, I told her that she tried my 
patience more than any living being, and, 
sometimes, beyond its utmost limits. 

When the good-byes were said, I re- 
member the regretful look in her eyes as 
she said, ‘*I am afraid sometimes, Albert, 
that you do not love me;” and, hard as it 
was to part from her, and in such a way, 
in the endeavor to conceal my emotion, I, 
perhaps coolly, replied, ** I shouldn’t won- 
der if there was something of the kind the 
matter on both sides.” She made no 
answer to this, but said ‘* Good-by ” once 
more. Only two weeks since she went 
away, and it seems two years. There! 
there! Ill be a man, and not a silly, 
lonely boy. I guess I can manage to 
get along without her some way very well. 
Ill ride; [Pll walk; Pll write, read, and 
smoke. Oh, there are plenty of ways to 
occupy one’s mind, and get out of one’s 
self —confound it! 


Il. 


Two weeks since I left home. Home! 
It wasn’t a home in the true sense; for it 


lacked nearly everything but external com- 


forts. Still—if ‘*the home is where the 
heart is,” I think —I will not be so foolish. 
I can scarcely believe I possess a heart, or 
I should not be the woman I am, and here. 
Oh, I shall get along by myself, a// alone! 

How beautiful, how quiet it is here! 
The view from this window alone would 
charm the eye, and warm the heart of any 
sensitive, appreciative beholder. Nature’s 
restfulness a night like this should calm all 
‘inward restlessness. Strange it does not 
mine. Ah! there are some bicyclers com- 
ing around that curve in the road. I'll 
watch them. Perhaps my husband is 
with them. But, no; Iam sure he would 
come alone for me. How often he used 
to laugh at me, and say it seemed the 
height of my ambition to ride a bicycle. 
Well, I couldn’t think of anything that I 
imagined would make me happier some- 
times, when he would mount his wheel at 
the door, and ride off. The thought of 
being able to do the next thing to flying, 
your own will the master of the thing you 
guide, few unseen obstacles in the way, 
giving courage to conquer the seen, if there 
are any. 

I remember saying to my husband once, 
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when he left home looking very sober, and’ 
came back with his face lighted with real 
pleasure and the healthful glow of exercise, 
that it seemed to me there were more 
recreations and pleasures in life, at any 
rate more panaceas for lack of pleasures, 
for men than for women. He replied 
(though I don’t believe he really meant it), 
*¢ You women don’t ask for them, thereby 
creating a supply for the need. A woman’s 
way, if anything is the matter, is to think, 
and feel, principally the latter, instead 
of actively taking hold of some kind of 
work or diversion.” I always seemed to 
provoke such replies from him, though 
there isn’t a better or kinder-hearted man 
in the world, I know. 

If a woman’s only true place is in the 
home, and her mission to make it happy, 
then, indeed, my life is a failure in spite of 
my efforts. But what’s the use of sitting 
here so down-hearted? I came to get rid 
of it. Tl take a walk. 


Ill. 

*¢ It seems to me ’twould be better to go 
back the same way we came, and take the 
first road to the right after we get around 
the curve, for I am sure we ought not to 
have come this way,” said one of three 
bicycle-riders to his two companions. 

*¢ All right,” replied the others. 

‘* Look at that house over yonder, 
George,” continued the first speaker. ‘I 
wouldn’t object to the daily view one 
would have from those upper west win- 
dows for a morning tonic and evening 
sedative, would you?” 

‘¢ Tis fine, that’s a fact,” answered the 
person addressed as George. 

‘¢T caught a view of a woman’s face at 
one of the windows, as we passed before, 
that attracted me. Did either of you no- 
tice it?” asked the third gentleman, who 
had not spoken until now. 

** No,” they both replied. 

‘“*T believe there it is now, coming 
towards us. Yes, Iam sure !” rather eagerly 
said the one who had seen the face at the 
window. 

The three rode past her, meeting her 
interested half look at them with a sort of 
respectful response, as seemed allowable on 
the quict country road under the circum- 
stances. 

*¢T don’t think it would be a very griev- 
ous act of impropriety to ask her if she can 
direct us to R , do you?” said Number 
Three, after.they were some distance by, 
addressing the others. 
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‘You can if you want to,” said One and 
Two, ‘* and we'll dismount and wait here.” 

Turning his wheel, and quickly over- 
taking her, as quickly dismounting and 
raising his hat, he said, — 

‘¢ Madame, pardon me; but would you 
be kind enough to tell me, as a represent- 
ative of my party, the nearest, most direct 
way to R au : 

In a full, but sweet voice, that was an 
influence in itself, she replied, — 

‘*¢T am not thoroughly familiar with these 
surroundings yet, as I have only been here 
a few days; but I think you take the first 
road to the right after passing the curve. 
If you wish to feel more sure about it, the 
people in the second house on the left will 
gladly tell you, and more in detail.” 


‘* Many thanks, and I trust you will ex-— 


cuse the interruption of your walk,” said 
the bicycler. 

‘¢ There is nothing to excuse, and I 
should be happy to tell you more definitely 
if I knew,” replied she. 

Gracefully lifting his hat again, he 
mounted his machine, rode to the house 
she had mentioned, and after a few mo- 
ments joined his party, and told them the 
result of his inquiries. 

‘¢'We never knew before that you were 
such a susceptible fellow,” said one of his 
companions, laughingly, after he had told 
the result of his inquiries. 

‘¢ Why didn’t you go to the house first?” 
asked the other. 

He made no reply to either, and seemed 
unusually indifferent to their attempted 
jokes. 

It has always been unexplainable, and 
probably always will be, the instantaneous 
but lasting impressions that men and 
women sometimes make upon each other, 
— impressions that,. under favorable condi- 
tions, throw the remainder of their lives 
into real and actual association, of greater 
or less intimacy, for the happiness or 
misery of all concerned; and, on the 
other hand, if not amounting to this, never 
wholly losing power to influence at different 
times, and in different ways, all through life. 

This woman who, from a moment’s con- 
versation, had been able to cause im- 
mediate and noticeable abstraction and 
inattentiveness on the part of the man 
who was always one of the most attentive 
and appreciative companions, had brought 
such a moment to his life, though he did 
not at once realize it in any great degree ; 
but he did realize that he meant to see her 
again, somehow. 
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It was not so difficult a matter, after all; 
for, in his inquiries and short conversation 
at the house to which she had directed 
him, he had learned that summer boarders 
were solicited. And following the thought 
came others as quickly: that vacation 
time was near at hand; what a place it 
would be for a man to vest in, to ride in, 
to fish in! etc. All the country around was 
attractive and picturesque; roads good; 
fishing good, so they told him; and be- 
sides —oh, well! let that take care of itself. 

In a week more he and one of his 
friends were domesticated at the house. 


IV. 

I NEVER thought five weeks in a man’s 
life could be so long. Can there be any 
way or anything that I have not thought 
of towards solving a problem that will turn 
the scale of two lives for the future years, 
for happiness or its reverse? I begin to 
know my wife since she left me,—to see 
and understand her better, I think, than 
when she was with me. I begin to see 
now that it was possibly the strong, intense 
individuality of her nature, coming in 
close contact with mine, that irritated and 
annoyed me, and aroused my impatience. 
I used to think often, before we were mar- 
ried, that her will would be hard to bend 
to another’s; and yet, she has the noblest 
heart, — kind, loving, impulsive, forgiving, 
charitable, high, and sincere in all its mo- 
tives, but yet in constant conflict with her 
head. I have appreciated the head; per- 
haps I have not studied the heart enough. 
This letter before me doesn’t help matters 
much in that direction, however : — 


M——-, June Io, 1882. 

My Hussanp: — Believing that every sincere let- 
ter is worthy of an answer,-I answer yours, though I 
understood you were not to communicate with me. 

It almost seemed like a love-letter, and that you 
missed me very much; but I dare not call it *so, and 
attribute its being sent out of regard for my personal 
comfort as to manner of every-day living, etc. I 
thank you, and am glad to write that I am very com- 
fortable; in fact, this is an unusual place in every 
way. 

One funny thing I must tell you, and a joke I 
rather enjoy; they all call me A/éss Woodbury. In 
answering, the advertisement, of course I signed my 
name as usual, Emily A. Woodbury; and not being 
inquisitive people, and I not correcting their mistake, 
they took it for granted 1 must be A/?ss, 1 suppose, 
—an old maid with some means, very likely, and 
here for rest and quiet. 

After I had been here a week two other ladies 
came,—a middle-aged lady and her very pretty 
young sister, — and a day or two later two gentlemen 
made their appearance. It seems that they were at- 
tracted by the beauty of the place when riding by a 
few days before on their bicycles. They are all really 
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very delightful people as it happens, and a good deal 
of the same mind, as they like to be let alone when 
they feel like it. Mr. Arnold and Mr. Barker (the two 
gentlemen) have made some very pleasing discoveries 
in riding around the country on their bicycles; and 
last night, for the first time, but perhaps not for the 
last, the two gentlemen, on their bicycles, and Miss 
Raymond and I, on very fair saddle-horses, rode 
several miles and back, reaching home about nine 
o’clock, finding a nice little lunch awaiting us. Mr. 
Barker says he often rides this way with his sister. 

All this in answer to your inquiries as to my sur- 
roundings; and towards you, as you ask “how” so 
earnestly, like the friend I always mean to be. 

Sincerely, EMILY. 

P. S.—If you wané to write occasionally, I shall 

be glad to answer. 


Humph! Miss Woodbury! 
tlemen bicyclers! Two lady horseback 
riders! Nice little lunches! 

I can see pretty well, what my wife will 
be the last to see, what will come next on 
the programme; for she is an attractive 
woman, and unusually unconscious of it. 
If she would only tell them she is married 
I should feel better satisfied. However, 
I’ll not fret about it now as she seems to 
be having a good time. And I'll bear this 
way of living as long as I can, anyway 
until we can come to a better understand- 
ing some way. 


Two gen- 


Vv. 


“Why, all delights are vain; but that most vain, 
which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain.” 


He had not meant to tell her so soon, 
but everything helped to make it easy; the 
earnest impulsive nature within him could 
not withstand the magnetic power of the 
surrounding scenes of this closing of a 
‘* rare” June day, and the stronger mag- 
netism of the woman sitting beside him. 
He told her in the sincere, ardent language 
of an earnest and whole-souled man, to 
whom love has come unexpectedly and as 
an unlooked-for possession, that he loved 
her, that as they were companions to-night 
for an hour, so he wished for her harmo- 
nious companionship for every future hour 
of life; and — 

With a strange look upon her face, she 
interrupted him with, ‘* Please, oh, I en- 
treat you to stop for a moment; give me 
‘just a chance to think before you go farther.” 
The look of distress on her face as she ap- 
pealed to him he could not interpret, but 
it quieted him at once. After a few mo- 
ments of silence she turned to him, and, 
in a voice filled with emotion, said, ‘* It 
was my duty long ago to be frank with 
you; andif you can find it in your heart 
to forgive me for delaying it until now, it 
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will be an hour that will stand out forever 
in my life. I am married; and, though not 
wishing or thinking of deceiving any one, 
I have allowed a mistake to pass uncor- 
rected that was taken for granted as correct. 
I want you to believe that in our pleasant 
hours together I have had no thought or 
wish to lead you on to this. Tell me truly 
if you think I have.” 

‘*No,” sadly, ‘* you haven’t,” was _ his 
reply. 

She went on: ‘‘I came here six weeks 
ago, to the house where we are boarding, 
to find respite, or relief, or remedy, or 
something, —I did not know what, — from 
troubles that hung like  fast-gathering 
shadows over two lives. I have been con- 
tented to dream, to sleep, to ride, to be 
social, — in fact, to do almost anything to 
help find a way out,— and that the days 
have been pleasant in many ways I can- 
not deny. I cannot ask you, as maybe 
many women would, if you can forget at 
once, and simply be my friend. I have 
found out (though not perhaps until this 
very moment) that the man who really 
loves the one woman, or the woman who 
really loves the one man, cannot forget, 
and will never be resigned, more than out- 
wardly, to be simply the friend. But I do 
ask you, with humility, to forgive me,— 
forgive me for having brought you to car- 
ing for me. Can you?” hesitatingly. 

A longer silence, and then he replied: 
*¢ Let me take your hand ; letme lookin your 
face, in your eyes. Yes, I forgive, though 
there is nothing to forgive. I thank you 
for giving me an insight into your noble 
womanly nature. If my love is a hope- 
less one, I can never deem it a foolish 
or frivolous one, when the object is the 
woman you are and will ever be to me.” 

After a silence that it seemed hard to ever 
break, at last finding courage he said, 
‘* You will not think me ungallant if I ask 
you to allow me to leave you here, after 
helping you to your saddle, as it will not 
be dark for two hours yet, and the way 
home is a safe and familiar one? I cannot 
go with you to-night.” — ‘* I had rather you 
would leave me,” she replied, with deep 
but unspoken sympathy in her glance and 
tone; and with his help mounted the 
horse they had left grazing by the road- 
side, and rode away. After standing where 
she had left him for a few moments, he 
walked to his bicycle that was leaning 
against the stone-wall near by, and, wheel- 
ing it to the road, stood looking at it as if 
it were human; and, in a sort of under- 
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tone, addressed it, saying, ‘‘ You have been 
a good friend to me; you brought me 
health when I thought it was gone beyond 
return. Be my still dearer friend now. 
Help, in future days, to carry me where 
sunshine and brightness will shine into 
my inner life, that seems darkened forever. 
You brought me to her; you take me 
away from her; but still I do not blame 
you, and shall always believe in you, — my 
good companion, my faithful steed!” 
After having walked some little way by 
its side, he mounted and rode away ; and, 
when all the inmates of ‘* the second house 
on the left” were supposed to be sleeping, 
he rode into the yard, entered the house, 
and after leaving his machine in its accus- 
tomed place went to his room. 


v1. 

A THOUGHTFUL, tired man, sitting at a 
desk writing, with plenty of work heaped 
around him, is aroused by a knock at the 
door, enough to respond with a faint ‘* Come 
in.” He cannot see from where he sits 
who enters the door as it opens, but soon 
by his side he sees — ** Emily!” 
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‘¢ Yes, Albert, I’ve come home.” 

** Dear little girl, lay your head here on 
my shoulder. Look in my eyes, Emily. 
Are you any longer ‘afraid sometimes’ 
that I do not love you? I know that you 
are not. Your dear eyes are shining with 
the new light of awakened love, and this 
is truly a joyous home-coming. Do I want 
you to tell me how you learned to know? 
No, my wife, I can guess; and I trust you 
now, ever, and always.” 

‘¢ Albert, I’m too happy to believe this can 
last, —that I am with you never to leave 
you; that you are mine,—I am yours. 
And I think I have found out one secret. 
If you will try and be more fatéent with 
me, I am sure I can be less impatient my- 
self, more unselfish, more” — 

‘¢ Stop, Emily! I am the one to ask this 
of you; and when I forget to be so, I de- 
serve to forfeit the love that never came to 
me until to-day, in the same way; and 
while we may always be ‘ friends,” can 
we not be lovers too?” 

‘‘From April to June, from June to 
April; now, always, and forever, my hus- 
band, my friend, my lover.” 


ff. I. N. 
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WHEN the snow has all melted away, 
And birds are beginning to sing, 
Then, ho! for my wheel, and away, 
To welcome the coming of Spring. 


Her home is a hid-away nook, 
Not far from a lonely old road, 

By the side of a shy little brook, 
Out of sight of a human abode. 


The walls are of rocks and of trees, 
All tapestried over with vines 

Worked in queer arabesques by the breeze 
That blows through the tall, spicy pines. 


Its carpet of moss, soft and green, 
Where the fragrant arbutus stars grow, 
Is worthy the steps of a queen, 
Or the prettiest girl that you know. 


The windows look out on a beach, 
Where over its glittering floor 

Little waves come and lazily reach 
For the grasses that. nod on the shore. 


*Tis a spot that a king, I believe, 
Would gladly secure for his own; 

’Tis an Eden with never an Eve, — 
But I’ll not always ride there alone. 


Dudley C. Hasbrouck. 





WHY THE CLUB 


Ir is quite true that the club does not 
take runs out on the D road. It is 
also true that the D road is one of the 
few rideable roads in this vicinity. The 
club will probably resume riding on the 
D road during the season of 1883 ; but 
the club deem it best to allow the healing 
effect of time to produce its perfect work 
before trying the D road again. But 
the club are not willing to submit to slan- 
derous imputations which give various er- 
roncous reasons why they avoid the D 
road. The club desire to say emphatically 
that the insinuations from various quarters 
that they daren’t ride over the D road 
are unscrupulous falsehoods ; also any and 
sundry intimations that the club are 
ashamed to go over that or any other road. 
In order to suppress at once all malicious 
and unfavorable reports, the club desire to 
say that the simple, natural, and only rea- 
son why the club suddenly ceased riding on 
the D road is merely because the club 


discovered that riding on that road was un- 
healthy, besides being unpleasurable ; and 
the club rides principally for health and 


pleasure. Any club would do the same. 
If any club should discover that riding on 
a certain road would probably prove un- 
healthy, and would also be devoid of pleas- 
antness, such club would naturally choose 
some other road. We appeal to the entire 
L.A.W. to say if this is not true. But, 
in order that the L.A.W. may fully under- 
stand our position, it is considered best to 
state all the facts plainly and truthfully. 

On the morning of the day when the club 
made their last run over the D road, 
last season, the president, accompanied by 
Messrs. High, Lowe, Condor, and Little- 
weed, dropped into the drug-store, to hurry 
up Mr. Mixer, who is generally a little late 
at the meet. After drinking a glass of soda- 
water all around, Mr. Mixer said it would 
be a good idea to take some along. So he 
got out a flat bottle, which would hold a 
pint, poured it half full of fine old wine, 
and filled it up with soda. Then he took 
a sheet of thin red paper and wrapped it up,, 
and laid iton the show-case, while he went 
into a back room to put on his bicycle uni- 
form. While Mr. Mixer was gone, Mr. 
High reached over the counter and got a 
label which had on it, in big letters, ‘* Rat 
Poison — Beware!” with a picture of a 
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skull and cross-bones, and a bloated old 
rat with his legs kicking in the pangs of 
death ; and Mr. Lowe got the gum-bottle, 
and they unrolled the paper, and pasted this 
label on one side of the bottle. Then 
Tommy Littleweed got a label which had 
on it the words, ‘‘ Insect Poison,” and a 
picture of a big cockroach in the agonies of 
dissolution, and he pasted that on the other 
side of the bottle. And Mr. Lowe put a 
poison label on the bottom of the bottle. 
Then they heard Mixer coming, and hastily 
rolled the bottle up in the red paper again, 
and left it on the show-case. 

Mr. Mixer came out dressed, and invited 
us to put some perfume, from a big jar, 
on our handkerchiefs, which we all did. 
Then he took the flat bottle in the red 
paper off the show-case, and put it in the 
breast-pocket of his coat, and we all went 
out, and mounted our wheels, and rode to 
the meet. 

We found the rest of the club waiting for 
us at the meeting-place, with the captain a 
little impatient at our delay. So we im- 
mediately rode out of the city on the D 
road. We went out about eight miles, en- 
joying ourselves as usual, when we halted 
at a small country hotel, and went in to take 
a rest, and cool off. While we were stopping 
there, Mr. Mixer was to go on a quarter of 
a mile to stop at a house, and collect a bill 
of a customer. While talking with Mixer 
about how long we should wait for him, 
Mr. Lowe managed to slyly take the bottle 
from Mixer’s pocket. Then Mixer mounted 
his wheel and rode off, while the rest of 
us took our wheels into the open barn, 
where a hostler was lounging about, wait- 
ing for any teams that might stop there 
and need his services. Mr. Lowe laid the 
bottle on a shelf over his wheel, and then 
we all went into the house, and ordered 
bowls of bread and milk all around for 
lunch. 

After lunch we went out to the barn 
to look after our wheels, when Mr. High 
picked up the bottle and shook it. This 
disclosed the fact that about one-third of 
its contents were gone, though the wrap- 
per had evidently only been pulled down 
off its neck and hastily replaced. 

‘¢*Good heavens!” cried Mr. High, in 
accents of well-simulated horror, ‘* some- 
body has been drinking from this bottle!” 
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and he stripped off the red wrapper, and 
held the awful rat-poison label with its 
atrocious picture directly before the face 
of the astounded hostler. That worthy’s 
eyes bulged out, his lower jaw dropped, 
and a sickly paleness overspread his vacu- 
ous countenance. 

‘* Warranted to kill in ten minutes !” read 
Mr. Lowe from the cockroach label, turn- 
ing that fearful picture upon the agonized 
gaze of the trembling victim. 

‘* Holy hoss-tails!” shrieked the ap- 
palled hostler, ‘*‘ ’m a dead man!” and 
he fell upon his knees and clasped his 
hands over his stomach. ‘Help! O 
gents! do something for me! I can feel it 
working in my innards now! Lord, ha’ 
mercy on a sinner! Bet yer $10 I don’t 
live over half an hour! Don’t stand around 
looking at me! Take hold and do some- 
thing, for mercy’s sake! Quick! O 
Lordy! Who'll take care of poor Betsy 
now! Oo-o-o-o! Ah—h-h-h!” 

‘* Stop howling!” said the president, 
sternly. Then the president remarked, 
with an introspective look of thoughtful 
benevolence, as if trying to remember 
something, ‘* I’ve heard that the whites of 
eggs are good to check a poison. Run 


into the house, Littleweed, and ask for 


some eggs, and a teacup and spoon, and 
tell the landlord to bring out some hot 
water, and the mustard bottle, and some 
sweet oil.” 

Littleweed darted off, and in about a 
minute was back again with a pan of 
eggs, followed by the whole household, 
with all sorts of hastily snatched articles. 
The president broke some eggs, one by 
one, into a teacup, throwing out the yolks, 
and High, Lowe, and Littleweed poured 
the eggs down the open mouth of the 
hostler, amid a series of grunts, groans, 
and appeals. 

** Lord, ha’ mercy on my sinful soul! 
$5 against a twenty-cent currycomb I’m 
a goner! That egg was a rotten one 
never mind, maybe its just as good agin 
pisen !” 

The president mixed a big table-spoon- 
full of mustard with two eggs and half a 
pint of warm water, and this mixture the 
hostler hastily swallowed. On top of 
that he was given half a teacup full of 
sweet oil. These remedies produced an 
energetic convulsion in his interior de- 
partments, which served to increase his 
conviction that grim death had taken a 
sure hold of him. 

*¢ Q-o-0-ow ! Waugh-h-h! Give my (o- 
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o-o-p) new jackknife to brother Jim. O 
Lord! (O-o-0o-ow!) $2.50 I don’t git 
through nuther o’ them wrenches! (O-o-o 
-p-ce!) Tell Betsy I thunk o’ her till the 
last.” 

While the president and the club were 
thus benevolently engaged in trying to 
save human life, the landlord was hastily 
harnessing an old, gray rattle-bones rat 
of a pony to a ramshackly old one-horse 
lumber wagon, with which to go fora 
doctor. Just ashe wasnearly ready to start, 
up rode Mixer on his wheel. Dismount- 
ing, he anxiously inquired what all this 
row was about, and the landlady told 
him that ‘* Joe” (the hostler) ‘* has been 
drinking pisen out’er that bottle” (holding 
it up). 

‘¢ Why, that isn’t poison!” cricd Mixer. 
** That’s just as good old sherry wine as 
everwas put into a bottle, mixed with a little 
plain soda.” And, to prove his assertion, 
Mixer grabbed the bottle and took a swig 
himself. 

The sick man ceased groaning, to look 
at him. 

** But look at them labels,” said the land- 
lady, jerking off the red wrapping-paper. 

Mixer looked, and instantly compre- 
hended. ‘* That’s only a joke of the boys,” 
saidhe. ‘* They pasted ’em on the bottle 
just to get a joke on me.” 

** An’ this here’s all a put-up job,” said 
the hostler, getting upon his feet with such 
an ugly expression that the club unani- 
mously grabbed their wheels and made for 
the road. 

‘+ Jest let me get at ’em!” yelled the 
hostler. ‘* Where’s that ’ere shot-gun?” 
And he ran into the house in search of the 
weapon. 

At this the club mounted and rode away 
in procession. After going some distance, 
we looked back and saw the hostler come 
out with an old shot-gun in his hand, jump 
into the ramshackly old wagon, and come 
tearing after us, punching up the astonished 
old gray pony with the muzzle of the gun, 
and wildly shouting for us to ‘* Stop! Jest 
hold on one minute, you infernal scobs! I'll 
fix yer!” 

The club quickened their pace, and 
raised a long line of dust down the road. 
At first the old pony gained considerably ; 
but, provoked at being punched with the 
gun about every twenty rods, the indig- 
nant animal would check up and let fly his 
heels, in an energetic protest against such 
unusual and unwarrantable treatment. 
After going about half a mile we came to 
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a cross-road, into which most of the club 
turned to go across to another road, a mile 
distant, leading to the city. Mr. High, 
Mr. Lowe, and the president kept straight 
on, and the wagon followed us. Pretty 
soon we ran down into a little hollow, out 
of sight of the pursuing hostler for a mo- 
ment. Here the president stopped, dis- 
mounted, and hid himself in a cluster of 
bushes, calling Mr. High to do the same, 
while Mr. Lowe, who was ahead, rode on. 

In a minute the wagon came tearing 
along, and passed us in pursuit of Mr. 
Lowe, the hostler dividing his attention 
between swearing vengeance, punching 
the pony (who was getting pretty well 
blown), and occasionally heaving a sort 
of reminiscent retch from his still rebellious 
stomach. There was a ropy froth about 
his mouth, and a vengeful fire in his eye, 
as the old wagon lurched and rumbled 
past our hiding-place. 

When pursued and pursuer had disap- 
peared over the brow of the little hill, Mr. 
High and the president arose, went out 
into the road, mounted their wheels, and 
rode rapidly back to the cross-road, turn- 
ing down which they soon overtook the 
club, and with them rode leisurely back 
into town, all the members preserving that 


sedate decorum which befits a club upon 


an official run. Before reaching the city 
we stopped once for a rest in the shade of 
some wayside trees, where the remaining 
contents of Mr. Mixer’s bottle afforded a 
grateful refreshment to a number of throats 
which had become unnaturally dry by 
reason of too violent jocularity. During 
this pause the club was called to order 
by the president, when Mr. High offered a 
preamble and resolution, which were sec- 
onded by Mr. Littleweed, and unanimously 
adopted, reciting that, Whereas our dearly 
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beloved brother, Albert Wellington Lowe, 
has been suddenly removed from our 
midst in the bloom of his youth by a mys- 
terious dispensation of inscrutable circum- 
stances ; therefore, resolved, that the club 
will attend the final disposition of his re- 
mains in full uniform, each member with 
a black ribbon looped over his left ear, and 
a badge of red wrapping-paper pinned 
upon his breast. 

Upon arriving at the club-room in the 
city, we found Mr. Lowe in front of the 
building, eloquently persuading a coroner 
that a gigantic maniac had broken loose 
out on the D road, mounted on a gray 
horse, and armed with a repeating rifle 
and four large heavy revolvers; and 
that, if the coroner would venture out 
that way with a wagon, he could pick up 
the corpses of nine unfortunate young men, 
attired in bicycle suits, which he would 
find strewed along the highway, and sit on 
’em, thereby securing sudden wealth from 
his fees; and Mr. Lowe wanted the 
coroner to allow him five per cent. of the 
fees for putting that official on track of 
such a glorious opportunity. 

The meeting between Mr. Lowe and 
the other members of the club was one of 
those tender reunions which touch all the 
finer sensibilities of human nature, and 
bring tears into eyes unused ‘to the melting 
mood. Hence I draw over it the veil of a 
decent reserve. But, as I remarked in the 
beginning, the club deemed it advisable 
not to ride out on the D road any more 
until the healing influence of time should 
have space in which to perform its perfect 
work by removing the taint of unhealthi- 
ness from that route. Nevertheless, it is a 
good route, and we always advise visiting 
wheelmen to try it. 

President Bates. 


A DEACON’S 


A LITTLE more than a year ago our 
church called a new pastor. We were 
greatly in need of a careful and judicious 
man, who would be equal to the task of 
doing his work under some difficulties. 
The man whom we called was well recom- 
mended, had ten years’ experience in the 
ministry, and, when he came, took hold of 
his duties as though he meant to succeed. 
We felt encouraged, for it seemed as though 
he would be all that we desired, both on 
Sunday and through the week. He was 
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full of new methods and practical sugges- 
tions for the relief of the church from its 
somewhat complicated troubles. He had 
executive ability, and net only suggested 
plans, but carried them out, and to our 
great delight we found the congregation 
paying expenses and reducing a debt of 
long standing. 

One morning, after he had been with us 
about six months, he dropped into my 
office and remarked that he was beginning 
to miss his horse and carriage. He had 
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sold them on moving to this place, because 
he would have but little use for them in the 
discharge of his professional duties, and as, 
in addition to the fact that the expense of 
keeping a horse is oppressive to a man of 
moderate income, all the roads leading into 
our little city belong to chartered turnpike 
companies, and the privilege of riding 
about the country is something for which 
we must pay roundly. Now, after the con- 
finement of the winter, he found himself 
longing to get out to see the fields and 
breathe the fresh air. He seemed to have 
some special design in these remarks ; but I 
was surprised to hear him say, after a while, 
that he had concluded to purchase and ride 
a bicycle. 

I tried to convince him that it was not 
advisable to do so. Leaving out of the 
question the objectionable character of the 
machine, the riding of which seems to most 
people to be about equally related to horse- 
racing and the feats of agility with which 
circus-goers are familiar, and so decidedly 
improper for a minister, the proposition 
was absurd, as he could not learn to ride. 
He was about thirty-five years of age, for 
ten years had taken but little exercise, and 
like many ministers, and other people of a 
less spiritual character, was fond of the 
good things with which men contrive to 
make this life tolerable, and of which he 
had made such good use that, though only 
five feet six inches in height, he weighed 
two hundred pounds. 

But my arguments failed to impress him, 
and in due time he became the owner 
of a 48-inch bicycle, which, after a num- 
ber of unclerical performances, involv- 
ing some bruises and sprains, he learned to 
ride, notwithstanding my prophecy to the 
contrary. 

By the time he acquired a fair degree of 
control of the machine, he started away on 
his vacation, which he took on the wheel, 
riding two hundred and fifty miles, much 
of the time in a region where a bicycle had 
never been seen. ' 

He says now that he had been familiar 
with the statement that the proper study of 
mankind is man, and he has discovered 
that a good way to learn something about 
the human race is to look at it from a 
bicycler’s point of view. Among the pre- 
viously unknown peculiarities which he 
observed, is the prevalence of profanity, 
some of it mild, and some of the more con- 
centrated sort. For the first time in his 
life he saw men without their Sunday 
clothes. He says that we talk differently 


to him, and in his presen-e, from our 
ordinary manner of communicating with 
each other. That consciously or uncon- 
sciously we assume a style of speech which 
is not natural, when speaking to ministers ; 
and I think he is partly correct, for often 
we scarcely know how to talk to a man 
whose relation to other men is in many 
respects artificial. We extend to ministers 
special privileges and courtesies by reason 
of the peculiar character of their profession, 
and they seem to regard our daily business 
as at least savoring of wordliness and 
wickedness, so that we are not entirely free 
in our expressions before them. 

But for once our pastor got a view of 
men when they were off their guard. They 
never suspected that the dust-covered, per- 
spiring stranger, with sunburnt face, blue 
shirt, and gray trousers, was a clergyman, 
and so they were unrestrained in their com- 
ments on his machine ; and the language in 
which they expressed their astonishment 
leads him to believe that, at least where he 
travelled, there is urgent need of mission 
work. 

He came back to us at the end of his 
vacation looking healthy and vigorous, and 
has now for several months been at his 
work again. He does not ride his bicycle 
about town, but he takes a little run into 
the country for exercise every day when 
the weather and roads permit ; and when he 
makes pastoral visits in the country he 
uses it instead of hiringa horse. He some- 
times takes a trip of twenty-five or thirty 
miles on Monday, and thereby escapes the 
disagreeable consequence of the mental and 
nervous strain of Sunday. 

Our fears that the people would make 
serious objections were groundless, for the 
church has steadily improved in its condi- 
tion, the preaching is just as good, if not 
better, and our pastor is certainly able to 
do more work with less fatigue than was 
possible for him one year ago. He has 
reduced his weight about thirty pounds, 
and is more muscular and in much better 
physical condition. 

Two more of our local clergymen are 
talking of getting bicycles ; and why should 
they not? A moving bicycle, with a self- 
possessed and reasonably skilful rider upon 
it, is a combination of graceful and easy 
motion that isin no degree less dignified 
than the act of riding ina carriage. There 
is no real occasion for having such ideas as 
to what is proper for any class of men to do, 
and to look like, as we have concerning 
ministers. I conceive that a minister should 
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be an honorable Christian gentleman, ready 
and willing to do his regular work with 
righteous faithfulness to his Master and his 
people. To do this he ought to be allowed 
all the facilities which modern science 
affords, both for the preservation of his 
health, and for the rapid and easy perform- 
ance of such duties as require him to travel 
from place to place. I have seen preachers 
who showed their profession at all times, 
by their peculiar air and dress. Perhaps 
this is all right, if a man feels that he must 
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use an assumed gravity of manner, and take 
advantage of the art of the tailor, in order 
to convince people that he is a clergyman ; 
but, for my part, I prefer that a minister 
should have his professional qualifications 
inside of his head and heart, rather than 
outside of his body. 

If he find himself in better health, and 
his work is rendered easier thereby, I know 
of no good reason why he should not be 
permitted to ride a horse or a bicycle. 


Deacon. 


A MORNING RIDE. 


Up with the lark in the first flush of morning, 
Ere the world wakes to its work or its play; 

Off for a spin to the wide-stretching country, 
Far from the close, stifling city away. 


A spring to the saddle, a spurt with the pedal, 
The roadway is flying from under my wheel. 
With motions so sprightly, with heart beating lightly, 
How glorious to master this creature of steel! 


Now mounting the hill-slope with slow, steady toiling, 
Each turn of the wheel brings us nearer the goal. 
And so on life’s journey ’tis patient endeavor 
That opens the path to the conquering soul. 


The summit surmounted, we’re now wildly dashing 

Through woodland and meadow, past farm-house and dell ; 
Inhaling the breath of the field and the forest, 

Keeping time as we glide to the tinkling cow-bell. 


Lo! 


at length in the east, mid the radiant glory, 


Great Phebus Apollo looks forth, bright and fair, 
Attended by cloudlets all roseate and golden ; 
Oh, joy to be out on a morning so rare! 


Now slowly; whoa, Reindeer! here comes a fair milkmaid, — 
Pure milk through a straw is refreshing, I ween, 

And so are the blushes of pure, happy girlhood ; 
Therefore, here’s to your health and your sweetness, my queen! 


Once more in the saddle, we’re bounding on homeward, 
Our frame all aglow with this excellent sport, 

Now coasting, now climbing, then racing and beating 
Some young rustic jockey in metre so short 


That in furious rage he whips and he lashes; 
But, ’tis useless, you see, my fine fellow, say we, 
As we dash along onward still faster and faster, 
Hoping next time that he not so foolish will be. 


As we mount the last hill, to the smoke-clouded city, 
Just beginning to boil with its great human tide, 
It calls us to toil, and to enter the conflict,— 
So endeth this morning our twenty-mile ride. 
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THE late James P. White, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics in the Medical 
Department of the University of Buffalo, 
took great pride in his erect figure and 
splendid physique, which he preserved up 
to a good old age. 

He used to tell the students that it was 
due chiefly to the fact that he rode on 
horseback instead of in a vehicle, and thus, 
necessarily, combined fresh air and exercise 
with an erect posture, instead of getting a 
smaller quantity of fresh air while sitting 
quiescent and in a cramped posture in a 
buggy or gig. 

There can be no doubt that the old 
gentleman had an amount of physical vigor 
and a military erectness of carriage that 
might well have been envied by men a 
score or more of years hisjuniors. I know 
that, for myself, looking at and listening to 
him, I resolved to imitate him as soon and 
as fully as possible, and to own and ride a 
good saddle-horse as soon as I could afford 
to buy and keep one. This resolve I have 
never carried out, simply because I have 
I don’t own, 
ride, nor feed a saddle-horse. I own and 
ride a bicycle; and am so pleased with 
itthat I am moved to set forth why I 
do so, for the benefit of such of my fellow- 
practitioners as may not have investigated 
the subject for himself. 

And here let it be noted that I am not 
talking of the bicycle or tricycle as a toy, 
or a means of mere amusement or sport, — 
not at all. It may be used as such, and so 
may the horse; but so does zof the doctor 
generally use his horse, and so doI not use 
my bicycle, which is my horse, and which 
I would not trade (for my own use) for the 
best horse in the State for at least eight 
months of the year. 

But how is it better than a horse, or a 
horse and buggy? some one asks. 

Why, my dear Galen, in every way. 

It costs less to buy; it costs less to 
keep; it takes up less room; it don’t get 
frightened, or ugly, or sick; it is always 
saddled and ready to start at one second’s 
notice; it will stand without hitching, and 
will carry you farther, and faster, and with 
less fatigue, than the best horse you can 
buy ; and you don’t have to hire a man to 
groom and feed it, or get yourself flavored 
up with ammonia, hippuric acid, etc., doing 
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it yourself. Are not these ‘‘ reasons as 
plenty as blackberries?” If not, there 
are others. 

Ist. It is the most perfect form of ex- 
ercise known. Every muscle, every 
nerve, every capillary, is called into play 
gently, moderately, or violently, at the will 
of the rider. The flexors and extensors 
of the thighs and legs are, of course, the 
muscles most called upon for propulsion ; 
but, except’ for very skilful riders, on very 
smooth bits of road, the arms are nearly 
equally exerted in steering and keeping the 
balance, while for this latter purpose the 
great muscles of the trunk, especially those 
of the loins, are constantly, though lightly, 
exerted. 

To ride with ease and safety one must 
be in nearly the same position as when 
standing or walking erect, the head and 
shoulders well thrown back, the chest ex- 
panded, and the hands well apart, grasping 
lightly the extremities of the two-foot han- 
dle-bar. Theory could hardly suggest a 
more perfect position for the realization of 
the full benefits of exercise. Lifted high 
above the dusty road, gifted with a speed 
thrice that obtainable with the same amount 
of exertion a-foot, the bicycle rider flies 
easily along ten miles or more per hour, 
his well-expanded chest giving ample room 
for the free play of lungs and heart, and 
the rapidly flowing blood is fully oxygen- 
ized in the lungs, and flows on to stimulate 
every nerve, gland, and cell to renewed and 
heaithier action. Dyspepsia disappears, 
insomnia vanishes, and the bicycle rider 
becomes a better man, not only physically, 
but mentally and morally as well. 

Why. it mast be so, theoretically. O 
fellow-disciples of Esculapius, you must 
admit it! But practically? Well, what do 
you say toa hundred miles or more over 
ordinary country roads between daylight 
and dark; and up the next morning with 
the lark, not a sore bone in your body , or 
a sore spot on your skin, ready for another 
hundred miles before dark, if need be? 

Have you a horse that could stand that? 
or could you stand it to ride or drive him 
that far, in the same time? 

What do you say toa steed that needs, 
in the way of feed, only a few drachms of 
sewing-machine oil, at a total cost of one 
dime per year? 
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Can you feed a horse as cheaply as that, 
even if you live in the country and raise 
your own hay and oats? 

What do you say to a steed whose black- 
smith’s bill won’t average a dollar a year? 

Can you keep an equine steed in shoes 
for that? 

What do you say to a steed that does not 
need to be rubbed down, fed, and bedded, 
when you come in from a long ride? 

What do you say to a steed that never 
gets the heaves, nor the bots, nor epizo- 
otic, nor pink-eye ; that you can be sure, 
when you buy him, has neither ring-bone 
nor spavin, anddoes notkick, bite, nor shy ; 
in short, a steed that is absolutely free from 
bad habits and physical defects? 

Did you ever buy a four-footed horse 
with such a guarantee? and what would 
you have to give for such a horse, if you 
could find him? 

Well, you can buy a bicycle, with all 
these virtues, and many others, for $100, 
or $150 if you want the very best there is 
made, and that is practically the end of 
your expense. 

Are not these practical reasons in favor 
of the bicycle for physicians, especially 
young physicians, not yet in possession of 
the magnificent incomes we all hope to 
obtain after we have been in. practice 
awhile ? 

This is all very fine, I hear some one 
say; but are there not some objections? 

Oh, yes; a few. 

First. It is difficult to learn to ride, and 
dangerous to ride. 

Somewhat, perhaps, but neither so diffi- 
cult nor so dangerous as horseback riding. 

Second. It cannot be used at all times 
nor in all places where you can use a 
horse. 

True; you can’t ride a bicycle across a 
ploughed field, nor over a fence or a 
ditch, nor through deep mud, nor up a very 
steep hill; but you can ride it almost any- 
where that it would be pleasant to ride in 
a light buggy. 

Third. \t cannot be used at all during 
the winter months. 

Well, that depends. <A bicycle runs 
very nicely over well-packed snow, but it 
wor’t run in drifts, nor will a buggy do so 
either, for that matter; and the time your 
bicycle is laid up in winter may be partially 
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offset by the time a horse ought to have his 
shoes pulled off and be turned out to grass 
every year, with this important difference, 
that it won’t cost anything to keep a bicy- 
cle while it is idle, and a horse is a constant 
source of expense, whether working or 
idle. 

All that has been said in favor of the 
bicycle applies with equal force to the 
tricycle. 

As compared with the bicycle, the tricy- 
cle is somewhat more expensive in first 
cost, and also somewhat heavier. 

It is easier to learn, but rather harder to 
ride ; it is slower, but more absolutely safe ; 
itcan be stopped, or even driven backwards, 
without dismounting ; it can have a varia- 
ble gearing applied to give speed on the 
level, and increased power (with reduced 
speed) on up grades; it can be arranged 
to carry two, or even more, persons at once ; 
and, in the form known as the Convertible, 
can be changed in a few moments from the 
single to the double form. In all forms it 
has a much greater baggage-carrying 
capacity than the bicycle. It has many 
advantages, but some disadvantages, among 
which latter may be named that there are 
three tracks (or at least two tracks) to 
look after and avoid obstacles in, instead 
of the single narrow track of the bicycle; 
and it can never have that speed, ease, 
grace, and perfect freedom of motion that 
distinguishes its two-wheeled relative over 
all other vehicles whatsoever. It is the 
rival of the buggy, the carriage, and the 
gig; while the bicycle is the rival, and su- 
perior, of the saddle-horse. The tricycle 
is coming rapidly into favor, and will be 
the favorite of the ladies, and of such men 
as are too old, too timid, or too weak, :to 
ride the bicycle. It also offers, in its 
double or convertible form, special attrac- 
tions to the young man who wishes to take 
his sister (or some other fellow’s sister) 
along when he goes out for a spin; but 
for the young, active, and enterprising of 
mankind, the bicycle is the ideal steed. 
Silent, rapid, graceful, and tireless, requir- 
ing neither groom, stable, nor feed, it is the 
coming horse for doctors and for patients, 
—ensuring its riders, if not the absolute 
certainty of *‘ health, wealth, and happi- 
ness,’ at least good digestion and sweet 
sleep. 


George E. Blackham, M.D. 
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Tuts is how it happened: Just before 
leaying for my summer vacation I had 
recovered a judgment for a large amount 
against the Jersey Iron Company, on 
behalf of Mr. Baldgent, my principal and 
almost only client, and on my costs and his 
fee I depended to pay all my summer ex- 
penses. Having entered it, and returned 
from the court to my office, I drew out a 
paper, and, handing it to my ‘ assistant” 
(who fills the position of office-sweeper 
and confidential clerk, for $1 a week), 
said, ‘‘ Take this to the sheriff of Hudson 
County, at Jersey City, and tell him to pro- 
ceed.” And hurrying off to the depot, — 
my trunk had already been sent, — booked 
for Long Branch, where I knew Mamie 
was spending the summer with her father. 
Arriving at my hotel, the ‘* Grovesnor,” 
and proceeding to change my clothes, in 
turning out my pockets the first thing I 
discovered was the writ which I thought I 
had given my clerk in the morning. Here 
was a go! The levy had to be made at 
once to prevent any one else getting ahead. 
What should I do? Happy thought! tele- 
graph the sheriff first. The Grovesnor is 
a large hotel, and, of course, has a telegraph 
office. I filled up a form as follows :— 


R. Exat, Sheriff, Hudson County: Meet me 
at depot on arrival of 10.30 P.M. Havea writ 
for you. Don’t fail. Will pay all expenses, and 
liberal fee. 

ANTHONY WRIGHT, — 


and putting my head in the office win- 


dow, said, ‘‘Can you send—why, it’s 
Joe!” I exclaimed, as the clerk looked up ; 
and so it was. 

Joe had been one of the first and merriest 
members of the ‘* E.Bi.C.” But when the 
Bank of Newark suspended he lost his 
clerkship and disappeared. 

‘* Yes, Tony, old man, ’tis I,” said Joe. 

‘* Well, what are you doing here?” I 
asked. 

** Well, you know when the bank went, 
I had to go too, — quite too-too,” murmured 
Joe. ‘‘I had to do something, don’t you 
know ; and, as I knew a little of telegraphy, 
[ ponied up, and was appointed assistant 
operator here. Of course, if I had only 
been cashiér, I might have hired the whole 
hotel, and had all my friends spend the 
summer with me; but I wasn’t, so I can’t. 
I have a fine time, though. Read all the 
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telegrams, and keep my bicycle in the ice- 
house. Just listen to this,” Joe rattled on, 
as the instrument began to click. ‘* Hear 
me recite, — : 

‘**R, Exat, Sheriff, Hudson County, to Jabez Man- 
gle, Long Branch: Willleave on the 7.50. Meet 
you Flagtown, 9.30.’” 

** Why, Joe,” I broke in, ‘* that sheriff 
is the very man I want to telegraph to; 
what’s that all about?” 

‘* Well,” said Joe, *‘ old Mangle drove 
over from Atlanticville this morning, says 
he holds a judgment against the Jersey Iron 
Company, and has heard another has been 
recovered. He wants to get his levy made 
first, so he has telegraphed to the sheriff to 
leave on the 7.50, and he will meet him at 
Flagtown, where he will hand him the 
writ, so that each can return to their respec- 
tive domiciles to-night, and the sheriff will 
make the levy as soon as the works open in 
the morning. But what’s the matter, old 
man?” he exclaimed, as I sank into a seat. 

‘*¢ Joe,” I said, ‘I am lost.” 

‘* Lost!” said Joe (probably referring 
to his banking experience), ‘‘ 1 have heard 
that before. But how?” 

‘¢ Joseph,” I replied, ‘*I am the man 
that has that other writ. I must have my 
levy made first. It is a matter of life or 
death to me; but I sent the sheriff the 
wrong paper. There is no train goes up 
before eight. Iwas going to telegraph him 
to meet me at the depot, and go up on that 
train. I thought I had pienty of time ; but 
now it is nothing but a race as to who gets 
his writ in the sheriff’s hands first.” 

‘* Yes,” said Joe; ‘‘and two hours and 
a half before you get there, the sheriff will 
have left to meet old Mangle; you will 
both go up on the same train, and old 
Mangle will waltz off at Flagtown, hand 
his writ to the sheriff, and you will ‘ get 
left.’ ” 

*¢ Confound it!” I exclaimed. 
can be done? Help me, Joe.” 

‘¢ Tony, old man,” said Joe, ‘all the 
wailing of the widows and orphans when 
our bank evaporated failed to awaken the 
sympathy of my heart as do your words; 
but let me think.” 

‘* Joe,” I said feebly, ‘* don’t jest. Try 
to think of some plan;” and for a few 
moments we both sat with our faces buried 
in our hands. 


*¢ What 
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Suddenly Joe sprang up. 
Ive got it,” he cried. 

*¢ Where?” said I, wildly. 

** Here,” said Joe. ‘ The train 
not leave before eight.” 

‘* No,” I replied, sadly. 

** Do you know the sheriff? ” asked Joe. 

*¢ Yes,” I replied; ‘*but he does not 
know me.” 

‘* So much the better,” said Joe. ‘* Old 
Mangle does not know him at all. You 
can ride the bicycle well, can’t you?” he 
asked. . 

“Yes!” I shouted wildly, catching 
something of his idea. 

‘** Then,” he said, ** you can do it. It’s 
only thirty miles from here to Flagtown; 
the roads are splendid. The sheriff will 
be there on the down train nearly half an 
hour before old Mangle gets there on the 
‘up.’ You can take my * 54 Special,’ get 
to Flagtown before old Mangle’s train 
arrives, give your writ to the sheriff, and 
hurry him on tiie train before old Mangle 
gets a glimpse of him. Can you do it? 
You have nearly three hours and a half.” 

‘*Hurrah!” I said; ‘* that’s just the 
thing ; but, wait a minute, can you lend me 
a pair of short pants?” 

‘**All right,” said Joe ; ** run in my room, 
and jump into my uniform while I trot out 
the bicycle.” 

In a few minutes I mounted on Joe’s 
machine, and, arrayed in his brown cords 
and flannel shirt, was riding down the 
gravel path in front of the hotel, when Joe 
came rushing out, yelling, ‘* Stop! Stop! 
you can’t go, — come back!” 

‘* Why, what’s up?” I said, wheeling 
round, and coming back. 

** Get off,” said Joe, wildly clutching at 
my leg, and trying to drag me off. ‘I 
forgot all about the rules. I have disclosed 
the contents of old Mangle’s telegram, and 
your going to Flagtown to meet the sheriff 
will give the whole thing away. Get off!” 
continued Joe, frantically. 

** Oh, dry up, Joe,” I said; ‘let go, Pll 
fix it all right. No one will ever find it out. 
I'll think upa plan. Here, just send that 
telegram I wrote, to the sheriff. Don’t send 
it till about half-past seven, and then have 
a special messenger take it to his house; 
he won’t get it in time, —I don’t want him 
to, —it will be O.K. Leave the whole 
thingtome. Ill manage it ;” and wheeling 
again, [ rushed off up the road to Seabright. 

It was a lovely evening, the sun would be 
up for two hours yet; the nearly full moon 
was due before the sun set; and, as I had 


‘* By Jove! 


does 


been over the roads before, I had no un- 
pleasant anticipations. In less than five 
minutes I was out of the ‘‘ three miles an 
hour” territory (which insane ‘city or- 
dinance”’ had determined me against bring- 
ing my own wheel), and, passing through 
Atlanticville, struck the smooth, level road 
running through Monmouth Beach. Here 
I began to feel good, and digging in, sent 
Joe’s ** 54” spinning along at a fifteen-mile 
gait. In a minute or two I sighted a 
team coming towards me, and when within 
a hundred yards the driver clutched the 
reins with both hands, and endeavored for 
all he was worth to drag the team up into 
his lap, shouting, ‘* Get off that thing ! — 
get off!” The rules of the ‘* E.Bi.C.” are 
imperative on that point, so throwing my 
leg over the handle, I bounced off, and, not 
wishing to waste any time, drew out the 
oil-can and proceeded to oil up. The team 
came alongside, and the driver said, ex- 
citedly, ‘‘ Those things are a nuisance, sir ! 
You have no right on the road! Why don’t 
you take them out in the fields and practise? 
They are an outrage, sir! If I saw a police- 
man I would have you arrested.” Now 
there is nothing makes me so mad as to 
hear drivers talk in that manner, especial- 
ly after dismounting to oblige him; and 
for once I forgot myself, and said, ** Oh, 
shut up, you old fool!” and, looking up — 
Great Heavens! it was Mamie and _ her 
father, old man K———. I didn’t wait; 
one kick, I was in the saddle, and, leaning 
over the handles, made that machine hum. 
Had she recognized me? I hoped not. I 
don’t think she had ever seen me in my 
suit before, and certainly had never heard 
me speak in that way. Anyhow, if she 
had recognized me, I was prepared to make 
affidavit that she had not; and I knew I 
could depend on Joe for support. Before 
I had settled that matter in my mind I had 
passed a dozen more teams, reached the 
bridge over the river, and crossed to the 
red-clay roads of Rumsden. Here was 
another stretch, finishing with a gentle 
declivity, which, with the wind behind me, 
would make a splendid coast, and, bending 
down, I began to get up steam. Just as | 
threw my legs over the handles a couple 
of girls in a *‘ tub-cart,” dreve out of one 
of the side roads. Here came the ‘ rules” 
again: I must not pass them ‘ coasting” ; 
but it was too good a thing to lose with- 
outan effort. ** Ahem!” [I yelled. ‘* Oh, 
come along,” said one of them: ‘* Pansy ” 
(probably the horse) ‘* does not mind them.” 
‘¢ Thanks,” I said, as I flew by. -+ Oh, 
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don’t he look sweet!” remarked one of 
them. Instinctively I gripped the brake. 
I had ridden nearly five miles since I last 
oiled up, and of course the machine wanted 
oiling. My own always did when I passed 
a very pretty girl, and I presumed Joe’s 
had the same weakness. But at the same 
moment that infernal writ in my pocket 
flashed across my mind; and dropping 
my feet I gave the wheel a few turns that 
sent it whizzing down the hill, and nearly 
a quarter of a mile along the level at the 
foot. In fifty minutes from the start I passed 
through Red Bank, ten miles on my 
way, and well ahead of time. Going 
through this busy little place at a rate that 
made the natives stare, I had to slow up 
for the long wooden bridge crossing the 
Shrewsbury, and then, leaning over the 
handles, rushed up the steep and nasty hill 
at the end of it, and entered Middleton 
township. At the top of the hill the roads 
are elegant. By taking it a little easier I 
soon recovered some of my wind ; and, feel- 
ing confident of accomplishing my errand, 
braced up and let out. Two or three miles 
ahead | knew there was a hill nearly two 
miles long to descend, where I anticipated 
a glorious coast, and, knowing something 
might occur at any moment to delay me, 


determined to make all the pace I could, 


and recover my wind on the hill. I soon 
arrived at the top, and with a sigh of relief 
lifted my legs languidly over the handles, 
and let her go. The road was smooth 
and, as far as I could see, clear; and, dan- 
gling my legs, I began to enjoy myself. On 
I flew; the wind, which had been behind 
me, now seemed to blow hard in my face, 
while the trees and hedges rushed furiously 
by. It was glorious! Turning a slight 
curve, | saw coming up the hill a country 
wagon, driven by an old lady, and at the 
same instant she sighted me, and, tugging 
wildly at the reins, shrieked, ‘‘ Get off! get 
off! stop!” I couldn’t do it. To put the 
brake on then would be sudden death ; the 
rules didn’t enforce that, and, if they did, 
I would rather pay the fine. ‘*I can’t 
stop,” I yelled, flying towards her. ‘* Turn 
his head away, and hold him tight.” With 
one wild shriek the old lady threw the 
reins in the air, and, turning, clutched the 
side-post of the wagon, shut her eyes, and 
waited the end. I flew by, but the ancient 
steed didn’t move; he gazed vacantly at 
me, and then lapsing into his usual torpid 
condition, out of which the old lady had 
so vigorously roused him, jogged quietly 
along, while I continued my way undis- 
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turbed to the foot of the hill, having 
recovered wind enough to carry me up the 
long ascent into Middleton. 

Having plenty of time I dismounted and 
walked into the hotel. Eighteen miles had 
been accomplished in an hour and a half, 
and I had two hours in which to do the 
other twelve. I could do it easily. So, 
lighting a cigarette, I walked out on the 
piazza, threw myself in a chair, and began 
to form my plan for convincing Mamie 
that it was not I who called her father a 
fool. Having settled-this in my mind 
somewhat indefinitely, I proceeded leis- 
urely to dust off the machine, and, mount- 
ing again, went on my way rejoicing. 

[ rode about two miles further, and an 
innocent, curly-haired country boy stood in 
the road watching my approach. 

‘** Halloo!” said the innocent youth, 
‘* how are you?” 

I responded cheerfully. 

‘* Hurrah!” cried the boy, heaving an 
empty tomato-can right directly in front of 
my wheel. 

I yelled as the ground sprang up and hit 
me inthe face, while the machine crawled up 
my back, and then lay prone in the road 
beside me. Madly I arose, and, shaking 
the dust out of my eyes, looked for that 
boy. I thirsted for his gore; but he had 
disappeared, vanished, gone! Breathing 
blessings on his curly head, I picked up 
the machine. Anything broken? No, 
only a bend, just a /z¢¢Ze bend in the crank, 
so that it would not pass the fork ; that was 
all. I could run it about two yards for- 
ward, and then, by turning it backwards, 
run it two further; but I could not go ten 
miles in an hour and a half that way. I 
was stuck. 

The golden rays of the setting sun fell on 
the tinted foliage, and all nature seemed 
sinking into a balmy repose, — except in my 
immediate neighborhood, where it was 
rapidly getting sulphuric. It was very 
pretty ; but I did not appreciate it. It was 
a mile and a half to the next village, and 
not a house or a vehicle in sight. 

Thad to get the machine along somehow. 
I must carry it. I had often carried one for 
fun, justto show how easy it was ; now I must 
do it in earnest. So, gripping the back fork 
and rim of the large wheel with my right 
hand, and the front fork with my left, I 
yanked it on my shoulder. The weight of 
Joe’s machine is supposed to be thirty-four 
pounds, but before I had gone one hundred 
yards I could have sworn it weighed a 
hundred weight, and before I got to the end 
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of my journey it must have weighed a ton. 
Three times did 1 change shoulders, and 
more than half an hour of my precious time 
had flitted away before I saw the welcome 


sign, — 
‘* Dennis McDoop te, 
Wagon Builder and Horseshoer,” 


swinging before a wooden shed. With 
renewed vigor I hurried up, only to find 
the door shut and padlocked. Of course, 
the day’s work was over, and the black- 
smith had departed. 

Leaving the machine there, I rushed on 
to the next house, and inquired for the 
blacksmith. 

‘¢ Well,” said the old farmer who came 
to the door, ‘* his shop be down there; but 
I seed him in a cart with his wife and 
young ‘uns, a driving off just after supper. 
I guess he has gone for a moonlight drive.” 

‘* Have you got a monkey wrench?” I 
inquired anxiously. 

‘* No,” said he; ‘* but I guess I could 
make one.” 

‘¢How?” I asked. 

‘¢ Why, give him a few green apples,” 
said the hoary-headed wretch, grinning, 
and then banging the door in my face. 

Wearily I retraced my steps. Get into 
that blacksmith’s shop I must, somehow or 
other, even if I had to ** break and enter.” 
I walked around and examined the window. 
It was only fastened with a button, and 
picking up a stone I hammered out the 
glass, opened the window, and crawled in. 

In a few minutes I had found a couple 
of wrenches, put them on the crank, 
squeezed the ends together, and settled the 
whole business. Screwing a dollar-bill in 
one of the wrenches, I laid them inside, 
shut the window, mounted the machine, 
and, with renewed hope, set off again. 

Eight and a half miles, with only forty- 
five minutes in hand, tired as I was, was a 
tough job. But I meant to do it, and I 
went in. 

Approaching Keyport, the bright moon 
was shining on the waters, the cool salt 
air revived my drooping spirits, and once 
more bending over the handles I sailed 
along rapidly. 
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Coasting down the hill through Keyport 
I was hailed witha cheer by the fishermen 
smoking their pipes on the beach, and a 
yell of ‘*There goes the comet!” and, 
striking the open country once more, I 
braced up for the last lap of my journey. 

‘¢ Look after your horse,” I said to a 
sleepy driver, whom I caught up with, and 
was about to pass. 

‘¢ Get that thing off the road,” he replied. 
‘¢ Tf you scare my horse I’]l run you down.” 

‘¢Go to,” I yelled (quoting Shakes- 
peare); and, scudding by, I stopped no 
more until I jumped off at the depot, five 
minutes ahead of time. 

There stood the sheriff, waiting. 

I walked up to him, and (referring to 
the telegram I had told Joe to send) said : — 

‘*Halloo! did you get my telegram 
about that writ?” 

‘* Yes,” he said (probably referring to 
old Mangle’s telegram), ‘‘and I came 
down here to meet you.” 

‘* Well, you’re very kind to take all that 
trouble,” I said. ‘* Here is the writ, and 
here is your train,” I added, as the whistle 
sounded in the distance. ‘* Jump on, and 
attend to that in the morning.” 

‘** All right,” he said; and, walking up 
to the train which steamed into the depot, 
got on the front car just as old Mangle 
climbed out of the rear. 

The old gentleman walked up to the 
depot master and inquired for the sheriff; 
but he had gone, and old Mangle was left. 

I went back to the Branch in the next 
down train; stayed in the baggage-car with 
the bicycle, and in the next car I could see 
old Mangle walking up and down. He 
seemed mad about something. 

It only remains to add that my levy was 
made first. My client got his money, and 
I received a very handsome fee. Joe’s 
‘¢ forgetfulness” was never found out, and 
old Mangle had no remedy against the 
sheriff, who was not bound to leave his 
bailiwick to fetch the writ. 

Mamie told me the next evening that she 
hoped I would find out the name of a 
bicycler who had _ grossly insulted her 
father ; and, in describing his appearance, 
said he was ‘awful homely.” I saw at 
once she had not recognized me. 


Cc. &. 
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REsIDENTS of remote regions who may 
bring their bicycles to the big city in order to 
participate in the fourth annual parade of the 
League, which is appointed forthe afternoon 
of Monday, May 28, 1883, ought to improve 
as much as possible their chance for enjoying 
the excellent roads adjacent to the metrop- 
olis, since a similar opportunity is not likely 
to be offered again for very many years. 
The first annual meet, to be sure, was de- 
vised by the New York Bicycle Club of 
1880, but they chose Newport as the scene 
of it; and the modesty of New Yorkers is 
so notorious as to make a fair presumption, 
in case they ever again assume the man- 
agement of an annual meet for the League, 
that they will insist, as in the first case, 
upon honoring some other city than their 
own. It is ‘** for this time only,” in obedi- 
ence to the overwhelming power of a 
‘*unanimous popular demand,” that they 
have consented to sacrifice their own per- 
sonal preferences and prejudices, overcome 
their excessive diffidence and self-distrust, 
and extend a general invitation to the bar- 


barian wheelmen of the outlying provinces 


to enter the sacred limits of Manhattan 
Island itself. Let the barbarians, therefore, 
improve their visit to the utmost. It is a 
matter of course that they will all wish to try 
the famous 25-mile macadamized track lead- 
ing up the Hudson to Tarrytown ; and many 
will no doubt desire to go through Brooklyn 
and Prospect Park, and the ocean drive- 
way to Coney Island. Of these two pleas- 
ant journeys to the north and the south I 
need say nothing, for the slight information 
required concerning them by the visitor 
may be obtained of any local wheelman ; 
but of the possible pleasures to be found in 
the less accessible and less familiar region 
west of the Hudson, I wish to present a 
report sufficiently definite to serve as a 
guide for those whom I can tempt to ex- 
plore it. 

Before me lies spread the ** topographical 
map of a part of northern New Jersey,” 
an official publication (1882) of the State 
geological survey, whose executive chief 
is Prof. George H. Cook, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of Rutgers College. To his courtesy 
| am indebted for my copy of the map, 
whereof it is not possible to make public 
purchase, inasmuch as * the results of the 
survey are intended for the benefit of the 


citizens of the State, and the board of 
managers have charge of and direct the 
distribution of its collections, reports, and 
maps.” I presume, however, that a well- 
recommended application from any re- 
spectable Jerseyman would be apt to meet 
with favorable attention. The map _ is 
thirty-five inches square, and, as its scale is 
a mile to the inch, representation is clearly 
made of a large section of land and water, 
including all of Staten Island, the west end 
of Long Island, the bay and city of New 
York, and the Hudson river, almost to the 
point where it ceases to serve as a boun- 
dary for New Jersey. ‘* Contour lines are 
drawn ten feet apart in plain country, and 
twenty feet apart in the hilly portions, and 
numerals are attached to show the height 
of contour lines in feet above mean tide.” 
The engraving and coloring are excellent ; 
the roads are clearly defined; the heights 
of the hills which they cross can be seen ata 
glance; the swamps are made prominent 
as well as the brooks and rivers; in short, 
the whole map is eminently calculated to 
delight the heart of a touring bicycler ; and 
if any similarly accurate representation of the 
topography of any other equally large sec- 
tion of American soil is now in existence, 
I have yet to learn of that fortunate fact. 
In the good time coming, when bicyclers 
shall more generally enforce their views in 
legislative enactments, we may _ reason- 
ably hope not only for more good roads, 
but for more State geological surveys as 
creditably managed as the present one of 
New Jersey. 

Looking down on this map, whereon I 
have indicated in red the many miles of 
road that my wheel has whirled along, I see 
that the region whose facilities for ‘* coast- 
ing” I wish to recommend lies chiefly 
within the limits of a nearly equilateral tri- 
angle, whose sides may be said to average 
about eight miles in length. The bridge 
over the Passaic river, by which the New 
Yorker enters the city of Newark, may be 
assumed as the point of meeting of the 
straight macadamized roadways which 
form two sides of this triangle : Springfield 
avenue, which starts from the court-house 
and extends south-west in a bee-line for 
more than five miles, and Bloomfield ave- 
nue, which goes north-west, straightaway 
for three miles to Bloomfield, and then 
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with but slight turnings for two miles more 
to the hill at Montclair. These two diverg- 
ing avenues do not in fact meet at the 
bridge, but begin at points which are about 
a mile distant from it, on the south and the 
north; and good riding on them, as one 
goes out of Newark, does not begin until 
the top of the first hill has been reached. 
The road which forms the third and long- 
est side of the triangle is neither as straight 
nor as smooth as the other two, for only 
that section of it which is called the Orange 
Valley road, extending northward along 
the base of Orange Mountain, from South 
Orange to the northern border of Llewel- 
lyn park, about four miles, is macadamized. 
The prolongation of the Valley road south- 
ward from South Orange leads up hill, and 
is a fairly good dirt track of nearly three 
miles, till it completes the angle by meet- 
ing the macadamized prolongation of 
Springfield avenue, at a brook just east of 
Wyoming. An inspection of the map 
would seem to show that the other angle 
might be nicely completed by following the 
direct road northward from Llewellyn park 
till it meets Bloomfield avenue on the hill 
in Montclair; but as this would require. 
contact with much sand and clay, the road 
really to be chosen is the one running east- 
ward to Watressing, whence Bloomfield 
avenue is reached, and so Bloomfield and 
Montclair. 

Within this eight-mile triangle, and 
having the same general course as the 
two broad avenues which help enclose it, 
are three other similar roadways, which 
begin in Newark, and are terminated by 
the Valley road at the foot of Orange 
mountain. South Orange avenue is the 
longest and most winding, but its course 
is much like that of Springfield avenue. 
Park avenue is the shortest and straightest, 
the three miles of it between the railroad 
crossing and the main entrance of Llewellyn 
Park seeming to lie in a bee-line. Central 
avenue keeps parallel to the one last-named 
for its entire length, and lies about a mile 
to the south of it. It is really the central 
one of the five main lines described as 
diverging in a westward direction from an 
imaginary point of meeting at the bridge ; 
and, if there be any need of making 
choice between paths which are all so 
pleisant for riding over, it may, perhaps, 
be called the best. Main street, through 
which run the horse-car tracks, is midway 
between Park and Central avenues and 
parallel to them; and it is macadamized 
for three miles or more from its starting- 


point at the Valley road. The four mos 
important of the cross or connecting 
streets, which may be roughly described 
as parallel to this western border of the 
triangle, and running in a north and south 
direction, are the following, named in the 
order in which one meets them in riding 
out Park avenue from Newark: (1) 
Grove street, which extends south to 
Main; (2) Arlington avenue, which ex- 
tends to Central avenue; (3) Park street, 
which goes to Main, whence, a few rods 
west, Harrison street serves as a continua- 
tion of it across Central avenue to Central 
street, by which a return may be made 
back across the avenue to Main street 
again. Harrison street extends to South 
Orange avenue, and so does the street next 
east of Arlington avenue ; but the last few 
rods of each extension are unpaved. The 
most easterly connection between Park 
and Central avenues is through Rose 
street, whose macadam is not specially 
good. Rose street also crosses Sussex 
avenue, which is parallel to Central, and 
macadamized for a mile or less. Another 
important path is Prospect street, going 
northward from Main for a mile and a 
quarter, to connect with the Watressing 
road to Bloomfield avenue. 

Almost all of the numerous lesser 
streets in and around Orange are mac- 
adamized; and within the triangle out- 
lined by me there must be, at least, fifty 
miles of this so-called Telford pave- 
ment, whose smoothness, when kept in 
good condition, as most of it is, can hardly 
be improved by ‘‘ sand-paper.” I hope my 
description has made plain the truth, that 
a bicycler may so lay out his route through 
these connecting roads as to ride very 
many miles without repetitions, and even 
without leaving the saddle. I myself kept 
in continuous motion there for three hours 
and a quarter, on the second day of 
November last, and made a cyclometer 
record of twenty-nine miles. If pleasure 
be sought in the sight of well-trimmed 
lawns and fine houses in great variety, it 
can be sought most successfully at Orange. 
But the characteristic bicycular attraction 
of my *“ eight-mile triangle ” is the coasting, 
for which all the avenues, and most of the 
streets that have been paved, offer extraordi- 
nary facilities; while, on the other hand, 
none of the grades are very hard to sur- 
mount. All the change and variety which 
are supplied .or implied by hill and dale, 
forest and plain, shade and sunlight, hu- 
man stir and desert solitude, may be had 
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within the limits described; and the ex- 
tensive views of land and water which are 
obtainable from the highest roads of the 
‘* triangle” are fine and refreshing enough 
to amply repay the trouble of ascending 
them. 

Higher than any of these, or, at least, 
steeper, is the last stretch of road leading 
to Eagle Rock, whence the finest view 
of all may be had, and whence the bicycler 
may coast continuously for a mile and a 
quarter, or almost exactly to the point 
where, in coming up the Valley road from 
the other direction, he must turn to the 
right, as before described, in order to reach 
Watressing and Bloomfield avenue. In 
other words, a person going northward 
along the Valley road has simply to follow 
the macadamized continuation of it, as it 
turns up hill and forms the northern border 
of Llewellyn Park, in order to reach the 
summitin question. ‘ Ixion” prints in- 
teresting letters in the current issue (April 
27th) of both the ’cycling weeklies, de- 
scribing his recent ascent to Eagle Rock 
on a 44-inch ‘*‘ Facile,” and his coast down 
therefrom upon the same in less than three 
minutes. I agree with him in the ex- 
pressed belief that no bicycle had_previ- 
ously been propelled to that summit, and 
that his exploit was a good test of the re- 
markable powers of the ‘ Facile” as a 
hill-climber. My own single visit to the 
rock was made on the 15th of last Novem- 
ber; and, though I toiled up the lower 
grades in the saddle, with a few steps for 
taking breath, the last steep pitch at the 
summit was quite beyond my powers. I 
took seven minutes, rather than three, in 
coasting back, for I always indulge in 
that sport cautiously; though, after the 
first sharp corner has been safely turned, 
the track in question seems free from 
danger. 

The macadamized extension of Bloom- 
field avenue is not, in fact, terminated by 
the hill at Montclair, — though, as riders 
often turn about at that point, I have made 
it serve as one corner of the eight-mile tri- 
angle described,—but reaches on to Ve- 
rona, Caldwell, and Franklin (there are two 
other hamlets called Franklin on my map of 
less than a twelfth part of the State), about 
five miles. A clay road, which is, at many 
seasons of the year, nearly as smooth as 
macadam, extends westward forthree miles, 
whereof the first two are as straight as the 
crow flies, to Pine Brook post-office, which 
is the terminus of an omnibus line from 
Newark, and also the terminus of the good 
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roadway. Here, then, is an excellent track, 
thirteen miles long, which may be ridden 
in either direction without a dismount, and 
nearly every rod of which may be coasted 
in the course of around trip. An average 
rider in doing the twenty-six miles could 
easily ride a dozen with his feet off the 
pedals; though, perhaps, he would be 
obliged to walk up the big hill westward 
at Montclair, and the big hill eastward at 
Caldwell. I myself have never conquered 
the latter but once, and the former I have 
oftener walked up than ridden. From its 
top one may coast continuously for two 
miles and more down to Bloomfield, except 
that the pedals may have to be worked for 
a few rods in the case of two or three short 
ascents which the momentum may not be 
quite sufficient to master. The Bicycling 
World of 17 June, 1881, contained a brief 
report of mine under the same title that is 
employed for the present article; and, 
though I have had experience of many new 
hills in the two years’ interval, my final 
words in that report can be reprinted with 
truth to-day: ** Beyond Montclair there are 
facilities for up-hill racing such as I have 
never seen other roads afford. Several bi- 
cyclers could there compete abreast, if need 
be, on perfectly equal terms. On this 
westward route, also, there is one particu- 
larly smooth stretch, where a rider may 
coast for a mile down a grade so gentle 
that the return trip is hardly thought of as 
an ascent. If the excitement of a light- 
ning-like flight through the air is desired, 
however, there are plenty of steep hills 
where it can be had, and without danger 
of any obstacle’s sudden appearance at a 
cross-road. On these little Jersey ‘ moun- 
tains,’ in other words, coasting congenial 
to all tastes is attainable. The perils of 
the pastime are reduced to the minimum ; 
the pleasures thereof are increased to the 
maximum.” 

Springfield avenue, the south-west bor- 
der of the triangle, whose very name ought 
to have had power to attract me to it at the 
outset, was not, in fact, discovered by me 
until after I had had three years’ acquaint- 
ance with all the other important thor- 
oughfares in the Newark and Orange re- 
gion. Its macadam begins at the corner 
of Morris avenue; and, mounting there 
on the 5th of November last, at 10.50 
A.M., I passed Irvington at 11.05, Mid- 
dleville at 11.15, Milburn at 11.30, turned 
to the right into the cinder path at 11.33, 
and made my first dismount at the railroad 
station in Short Hills at 11.37. The cyclom- 
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eter called the distance seven miles and a 
half; but the return trip, which was also 
made without dismount, in forty-four min- 
utes, it called only seven miles. The 
roughest pavement was that between New- 
ark and Irvington, while the cinder path, 
from the Short Hills station to the main 
road, supplied, perhaps, the smoothest one 
of the many good places for coasting. 
Two days before, when I first discovered 
this avenue near Wyoming, — having come 
down to that point on an exploring tour 
from the Valley road at South Orange, — I 
did not have the luck to turn off towards 
Short Hills, but kept straight on for a half- 
mile, past the reservoir, and then, at the first 
cross-road, turned to the right and walked 
a mile and a half along a sandy upward 
slope to a bridge on its summit, spanning 
a dry ravine. Mounting there, I rode along 
a fairly good track through Chatham to 
the hotel in Madison, four miles, in thirty- 
five minutes; thence without stop to the 
public square in Morristown, nearly five 
miles in forty mintes. The return trip to 
Madison I also made without stop, in two 
minutes less, and, after reaching the dry 
bridge beyond Chatham, I improved upon 
my former route by taking the first road to 
the left, for this, spite of its unattractive 
appearance, allowed me to ride most of 


the way to Short Hills. 
My first visit to Morristown, however, 
was made on May Day of 1882, and by a 


different route. Starting from the hotel 
in Orange at 8.15 o’clock, I went west- 
ward along Main street to its nominal 
end at the Valley road, —for beyond 
this the street is called the Mountain 
road, —and up the same I toiled, much 
of the way on foot, until I reached St. 
Cloud at the top, two miles from the 
start. Then, after a mile and a half of 
good track, mostly coasted, I began the 
ascent on foot of the second mountain, and 
was forty minutes on the way to the flag- 
pole in Northfield, two and a quarter miles. 
Thence to West Livingston and Hanover 
there was much walking and rough riding ; 
but beyond this latter point I had a long 
stay in the saddle, and I stopped at the 
tavern pump in Whippany at 11 o’clock, 
with eleven and a half miles on my day’s 
record. I was an hour riding from there 
to the Mansion House in Morristown, not 
quite five miles, over an excellent track, 
which might be made without dismount, 
and which I did so make in returning, 
when the wind favored me. In leaving 
Whippany for Morristown one must turn 
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left at the mill-pond and journey towards 
the south. Monroe is the name of an in- 
termediate village, if it can be called one ; 
and near this is the long hill which I failed 
to ride up. By this route ‘* Washington’s 
Head-quarters” are reached before one 
arrives at the centre of the town; and no 
patriotic wheelman should fail to halt at 
that historic mansion. The lofty hill be- 
yond the court-house and reservoir in 
Morristown is well worth walking up, for 
the sake of the extensive view therefrom ; 
and I found good wheeling fora mile west- 
ward, as well as in the principal streets of 
the town. At Hanover post-office, on my 
homeward journey, I bade adieu to my 
forenoon’s route, and rode thence north- 
ward, without stop, to the Swinefield iron 
bridge, two miles and a half in seventeen 
minutes. This was my most creditable 
mount of the day, for I climbed two rather 
soft hills, and overcame other obstacles, 
which would have caused a halt, had not 
the wind helped me. From the bridge, 
by a road winding to the right, and 
mostly unridable, I went two miles to Pine 
Brook ; and thence, over the smooth track 
before described, to my starting-point in 
Orange, at 7.45 P.M., with forty-five miles 
to my credit. I may as well say here that 
when, in September, 1880, I pushed my 
wheel from the Delaware Water Gap to 
Pine Brook, —fifty-tive miles, — by way of 
Blairstown, Johnsonsbury, Alamoochy, 
Waterloo, Stanhope, Drakesville, Mc- 
Cainsville, Dover, Rockaway, Denville, 
and Persippany, I found most of the roads 
about as rough and hard to get over as are 
the names just quoted. I therefore give 
warning against that route, for I think I 
should have fared rather better if I had 
aimed for Morristown. The best course 
between Newark and that city is by way 
of Springfield avenue; but the one by 
way of Bloomfield avenue, Pine Brook, 
Hanover, and Whippany, is also to be 
recommended as part of around trip. I 
never descended the mile and a half stretch 
from St. Cloud to Orange, but I know it 
must be fine for coasting. 

The bridge over the Passaic, at Newark, 
has thus far served as the imaginary point 
of departure for the tourist who wishes to 
explore any of the roads which I have de- 
scribed ; but, as I have assumed him to be 
a stranger, on a visit to the meet in New 
York, there still remains to me the duty of 
piloting him to the bridge. First, then, 
let me say that if he takes either one of the 
four railway lines which go from New York 
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to Newark, the station where he alights 
may be assumed as identical with the 
bridge, because it will be situated, as is the 
bridge, within a mile of one or the other of 
the five macadamized roadways leading 
westward. The station of the Erie railroad 
may be named as the one nearest the junc- 
tion of Bloomfield and Park avenues; that 
of the Jersey Central as the one nearest 
Springfield avenue. But I think it more 
creditable to assume that the visitor will, if 
time allows, prefer to wheel himself out to 
Newark ; and so[ will describe the proper 
path. The Pavonia ferry, at Twenty-third 
street or at Chambers street, and the Hobo- 
ken ferry, at Tenth street or at Barclay 
street, will land a man at points in Hobo- 
ken whence he can readily make his way 
westward for a mile over the stone side- 
walks, to the road leading up Bergen hill, 
near the tunnels. If he takes the other 
ferries, whose landing-places are lower 
down, in Jersey City, he will have to ride 
considerably farther on the sidewalks. I 
know it is possible to follow out Grand 
street, in Jersey City, and cross the marshes 
onthe plank roadalongsidethe Morris canal ; 
but in that case the passage of the Passaic 
into Newark must be made at a point four 
miles away from the nearest one of the 
macadamized avenues. From the top of 
Bergen hill to the bridge over the Hacken- 
sack is a mile anda half of sidewalk riding, 
mostly on a down grade; following which 
one may go without dismount for three and 
a half miles across the marshes, over a 
macadamized roadway, though this is some- 
times made rather difficult by mud and 
ruts. Another mile or so of sidewalk 
riding, in a perfectly straight line, leads to 
the bridge, which is the apex of my triangle. 

Bergen hill may be reached more 
pleasantly, however, if the visitor in New 
York, instead of using the ferries which 
have been named, takes the ferry at Forty- 
second street across to Weehawken, or the 
one at One hundred and Twenty-fifth street 
across to Fort Lee. In the latter case he 
can ride southward along the riverside for 
about two miles without dismount, or until 
he turns up the hill at Edgewater. From 
the top of this he must go southward and 
westward to Blaque’s Hotel, at the head of 
a broad macadamized boulevard, down 
which he may speed for two miles and 
more. Parallel to this, and a quarter mile 
to the east, is a second boulevard, by which 
he may continue his southward course for 
another mile. He should be careful, how- 
ever, not to follow the car-tracks down hill, 
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— for they will quickly lead him to the Bel- 
gian blocks of Hoboken, —but rather cross 
them, and make the ascent beyond, andafter- 
wards turn west again, until he gets in the 
neighborhood of the Monastery. Then he 
can go straight to the south, along the 
stone sidewalks of Palisade avenue, on a 
gently declining grade for the most part, 
and without need of frequent dismounts, 
unless for the sake of prolonging his enjoy- 
ment of the noble views of the big city and 
the big river, which are constantly before 
him for about two miles of his course. 
After turning his back to the river, a mile 
or so of zigzag work on the sidewalks will 
bring him to the point on Bergen hill at 
which he is to turn from Summit avenue 
down the road to Hackensack bridge. From 
Weehawken ferry to this point is about 
seven miles; and the tourist who crosses 
there instead of at Fort Lee, or who rides 
down from Fort Lee along the water-side, 
will find himself, when he has clambered 
up the hill, on the second of the boulevards 
mentioned in this description. 

The tourist who wishes to make trial 
of the beautiful roads of Staten Island, in 
connection with a visit to the Newark and 
Orange ‘‘ triangle,”*may also thank me for 
reprinting from my report of those roads 
in the Bicycling World of May 20, 1881, 
the following words: *‘ Two miles beyond 
Port Richmond I paid an oysterman a 
quarter dollar to row me across to the 
main land. Disembarking in Elizabeth- 
port, at the head of Jersey street, which 
is paved with tolerably smooth Belgian 
blocks, I rode along the same, or else on 
the sidewalk flags, to what seemed the 
main. street in Elizabeth, up which I 
turned to the right till.I reached the Nich- 
olson-paved street, branching off on the 
right towards Newark. The distance of 
this point from the shore was two and 
three-quarters miles, and I was three-quar- 
ters of an hour in getting over it. For 
three miles and a half this Nicholson road 
stretches in a bee-line to the fire-engine 
house in Newark (in front of which I was 
given my first lesson in bicycling, on the 
14th of March, 1879), though the wooden 
blocks extend only about a third the dis- 
tance, and the macadam, which follows, 
seemed to me far superior. Between the 
engine-house and a point two miles and a 
half beyond, where I struck the smooth 
pavement again, on South Orange avenue, 
I did rather more walking than riding.” It 
may be well to add that the boats for Staten 
Island make half-hourly trips frgm the 
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Battery, which is the extreme southern 
point of New York city; that the fare is 
ten cents, and that no extra charge is made 
for bicycles. 

Two additional paths, connecting the 
Newark and Orange system of roadways 
with the Hudson river, have been explored 
by me as follows: On the 4th of May, 
1882, under the inspiration of one of 
‘* Txion’s” reports, I made a tour to Pomp- 
ton and Paterson, turning off from the 
macadam of Bloomfield avenue (just above 
the post-office) in Verona, and riding due 
north without a stop for more than two 
miles, or until I began the descent of the 
hill beyond the ravine at Cedar Grove. 
After that the road grew rougher and 
sandier, and I was a half-hour in doing the 
mile and a half ending at Little Falls. And 
to reach that village I turned aside from the 
direct route for Pompton, resuming it 
again at Singac, a mile and a quarter up 
the Passaic river, which I there crossed. 
The road down. the river from Little Falls 
to Paterson, about four miles, was said to 
be very good, but I have not yet tried it. 
From the bridge at Singac to the railroad 
crossing at Mountain View, two and a 
quarter miles, the path-is perfectly straight, 
and I was three-quarters of an hour in 
reaching the last-named point from Little 
Falls. The side-paths were generally 
preferable to the roadway for the next 
three miles, which I covered in half an 
hour, during which the powder-mills near 
Wayne were passed on the left. Instead 
of keeping to the direct road northward, 
which would have led to Norton’s Hotel, I 
now crossed the bridge over Pompton 
river, and rode a mile westward to Pe- 
quannock, turning there sharply to the 
right and going due north in a bee-line 
through the village of Pompton Plains, 
and so east again to Pompton and Norton’s 
Hotel. The distance from the bridge was 
just five miles, and I was fifty minutes in 
doing it. Smooth and level sidewalks for 
almost the entire way made this the 
swiftest and pleasantest spin of the trip. 
Leaving the hotel at 4.45 o’clock, I pro- 
ceeded to work my way across an almost 
uninhabited region of sandy and _ stony 
hills, with an occasional shower of rain to 
encourage me, until I reached the village 
of Haledon; and, about a mile beyond 
this, I began a sharp descent into Paterson, 
and crossed the Passaic (by the bridge 
nearest the line of the Erie Railway) at 
6.30. The distance from Pompton was 
nearly nine miles, and as I had walked at 
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least a third, or perhaps a half, of it, I do 
not specially commend the route. Having 
ridden an hour or more in the forenoon, 
before branching out from Vcrona, my 
day’s record, including a final mile on the 
Paterson macadam, was forty-one miles. 
Three days later I took my wheel from 
the Pickwick House in that city, where it 
had been safely guarded by big bales of 
unspun silk, and started due east for Hack- 
ensack. From the bridge over the Passaic 
the course was north-east for two miles 
straight, and then south-east for twice that 
distance, — the last three miles being in a 
bee-line. The only hamlet on the way is 
Arcola, where Saddle river is crossed, 
soon after turning the angle from north to 
south. The track thus described leads up 
and down a succession of parallel ridges or 
hills, and, though much of the roadway is 
sandy, I found the side-paths generally 
ridable for short stretches; and I was an 
hour and forty minutes in doing the dis- 
tance. Red clay was the material of the 
final ridge or hill from which I descended 
into Hackensack, and the view of the river 
and valley of that name, which was en- 


joyed before in making the descent, was a 


rather pretty one. Going south from here 
by a good macadamized turnpike for two 
miles and a half, I crossed the river at the 
Freiburg bridge, just beyond which run 
two parallel railroad lines ; a mile to the east 
I reached the longer toll-bridge spanning 
Overpeck creek, and then, in another half 
mile, the Club House in Ridgefield. Just 
a mile eastward from this, on the crest 
of a hill two hundred and eighty feet high, 
which must be climbed afoot, he will begin 
a half-mile descent that will bring him to 
the top of the Edgewater hill, where I 
directed the tourist to turn south, in order 
to reach the boulevards leading towards 
Bergen hill. 

Such tourist will please observe, there- 
fore, that, if he wishes to reach ‘ the 
triangle ” by the Paterson route, which I 
have described without specially recom- 
mending, he should make the westward 
descent into Ridgefield, instead of turning 
south at the Edgewater hill. A_ third 
path from Ridgefield to ‘‘ the triangle,” as 
explored by me on the 2oth of’ December. 
18$51, I mention in order to give warning 
against, though perhaps it might not be so 
bad at another time of year. From the 
Freiburg bridge I rod2 westward for a 
mile, instead of going northward by the 
Hackensack turnpike; then, by a rather 
winding road through a swampy, wooded 
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country, I went southward about two 
miles and westward the same distance, 
walking pretty continuously through the 
mud until at Woodbridge I climbed a hill 
two hundred feet high. From here I rode 
by short stretches on the plank and dirt 
sidewalks, through Carlstadt, Rutherford, 
and Lyndhurst, to the bridge across the 
Passaic at Avondale, but was an hour in 
doing the distance, which is less than four 
miles. Having followed the fairly good 
sidewalks of the river-road for two miles, 
down to Belleville, I there discovered that 
an ideally smooth macadamized avenue 
ran parallel for the whole distance on the 
crest of the hill, a quarter mile to the west, 
and gave excellent chances for coasting. 
So I rode back to the head of it at Avon- 
dale, and found it extended thence nearly 
three miles toward Newark. When the 
macadam ended, I followed the sidewalks 
of the same avenue a mile and a half fur- 
ther southward, and there came to its point 
of junction with Bloomfield avenue. 
Tourists who wish to cross the river at 
Tarrytown, and try the Jersey roads 
stretching southward behind the Palisades, 
may be glad to have my final paragraph 
devoted to a report of that track, as I found 
it on the 26th of last May. The route is 
of course inferior, as a whole, to that on the 
east side of the river, though nothing can 
be finer than the preliminary four-mile 
spin along the waterside from Nyack to 
Piermont. Thence I fared to Sparkill and 
the hotel in Tappan, two miles, over 
sandy hills, which cost me half an hour. 
Near the hotel stands the sunken-roofed 
stone house in which Major André was 
jailed before being executed on Gallows 
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hill adjoining. This is just about at the 
edge of New Jersey ; and I reached Closter, 
four miles, in an hour, and Tenafly, a 
similar distance beyond, in another hour. 
Between these places were Demarest and 
Creskill, stations on the Northern Railway, 
to which my path lay parallel. Sand and 
hills were frequent enough to require much 
walking, but the region was a pleasant one 
to tour through, and looked at its best in 
the bright spring sunshine. At the hotel 
in Tenafly I turned sharply to the east and 
climbed a hill, and then, when I faced 
southward again, on the bee-line track for 
Englewood, I found (in the district called 
Highland Park) a few short stretches of 
ideal macadam for coasting. Englewood 
itself, which is a much larger place than 
any of the others on the route, has many 
macadamized streets, of varying grades ; 
and I was told that a smooth track con- 
nected it with Hackensack, about five miles 
westward. That, also, was the length of 
the by no means smooth road leading down 
to the Club-House in Ridgefield, though I 
managed to ride most of it. I had been 
five hours and a quarter in getting to this 
point from Nyack, and the cyclometer had 
registered twenty-one miles. My upward 
journey of twenty miles, from Washing- 
ton Heights to Tarrytown, had occupied 
an hour and a half less than that, and 
had been ‘‘ timed” so closely that when I 
speeded down the hill to the ferry-house, 
on the stroke of noon, I should have failed 
to catch the boat had not the captain sighted 
me and delayed for half a minute. My 


. wheel finally stopped that evening at the 


railway station in Jersey City, with a 
record of fifty-one miles. 
Karl Kron. 


— +O 
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A Bundle of Letters. 


A LITERARY gentleman of Boston writes the 
following in regard to tricycle-riding : — 

‘* | have tried endless devices for needed 
exercise, but all have grown so monotonous 
as to be discarded after a few weeks, except 
horseback-riding, which I have practised 
for seven years. I find the tricycle quite as 
exhilarating and vastly more convenient 
than the saddle, and the good effects phys- 
ically better. I have sold my horse, and 
am now a local tricycle missionary, urging 
my friends to try the wonderful new 
machine. I ride over hills that I had not 
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hoped were practicable, but the chief sur- 
prise and pleasure is the slight fatigue after 
arun. Iam so little accustomed to walk- 
ing that two or three miles weary me so 
I lie down before I feel like resuming 
writing. I was astonished to find myself 
less fatigued by a fifteen or twenty miles’ 
run after supper than by a three miles’ 
walk. A month after I first rode I found 
it easy to climb hills that I could not even 
start my tricycle on at first, and on the 
road the effort required is not over half 
what it was during the first trials. My 
fear after my first day’s trial that it would 
take too much strength for my weak knees, 
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has happily proved groundless, and my one 
regret is that I hadn’t sooner learned what 
a wonderful — and to one in my circum- 
stances, invaluable — machine it is. 

‘* The steering is so accurate and the brake 
so powerful that I feel safe on the steepest 
hills in the darkest nights. If you will 
send to me any one who doubts the prac- 
tical value of a good tricycle I will agree to 
convince him.” 


A clergyman, from Western Massachusetts, 


sends the following letter: — 

‘*¢T have purchased a bicycle, have ridden 
it in all my pastoral work, and find it to be 
indispensable. I would not part with it 
for anything. I have grown as fat as a seal, 
and never enjoyed better health than since 
I began to use this machine. I would 
recommend any of my brethren who are 
physically weak to try the saddle of a 
bicycle as a cure. I am sure there would 
be fewer ‘ blue Mondays,’ with headache, 
and a score of other ills.” 


A New-Jersey bicycler says : — 


‘Tt is now more than a year since I en- 
joyed the exhilaration and excitement of 
my first ride of a bicycle, and ever since 
that well-remembered day my appreciation 
and satisfaction of bicycle-riding have 
steadily increased. I am _ emphatically 
impressed with the fact that, of all 
the different modes of physical exercise, 
whether for the benefit of health, di- 
vertisement, or competition, none cover 
so great a field of utility, or practical versa- 
tility, as is found in bicycle-riding. This 
after more than a year of personal ex- 
perience and a_ close observation of 
others.” 


A professor of music in a well-known female 
college has a good word to say about tricycles : — 


‘‘In August of 1882 I bought a 52-inch 
tricycle. After running the machine but 
a little over a month, green as I was in the 
art of riding, I made what I and our 
bicyclers considered a long and hard trip 
. of thirty-two miles over an extremely hilly 
and rough road, in the time of four hours 
and thirty minutes, which shows an average 
speed of about seven miles per hour. The 
first four miles of the road are so hilly that 
they have been studiously shunned by the 
bicyclers of our city, although some of 
them are very good ‘pedal-pushers.’ I 
can keep my way with them in climbing 
hills, and especially in working a stand- 


still during an ascent. I can start out of 
a morning to meet the various members of 
my music-class, living in all parts of the 
city. Quite frequently my wife rides my 
machine, and enjoys it very much.” 


A Malden gentleman, whose wife was in 
delicate health, writes the following in regard to 
the ‘‘ curative qualities of the tricycle” : — 


‘*My wife is in delicate health, having 
been affected with curvature of the spine 
from childhood. She weighs but seventy 
pounds, and has gone out of the house 
very little. As soon as the tricycle reached 
the house she came out in her usual dress, 
mounted it, and rode through the streets a 
full hour without experiencing any fatigue. 
The other morning she rode two miles 
before breakfast, with ease and comfort. 
She is delighted with it. I am confident 
from her experience that any person, old 
or young, male or female, can ride a tri- 
cycle, and with very little practice.” 


A contractor and builder in Pennsylvania 
writes : — 


‘*T am using my ‘ wheel’ night and day 
to make business calls, and conveying hard- 
ware and other things. At one instance I 
carried seven lights of glass at once on my 
bicycle, and at another time a small win- 
dow-frame. I would not exchange my 
bicycle for the best horse in the country. 
It gives safety and utility, pleasure and 
healthful exercise, and the difficulty of 
learning to ride is very much exaggerated.” 


The Fourth League Meet. 


Apropos — speaking of the League meet 
soon to be held in New York, why has the 
Wheel of the 2oth ult. committed the grave 
error, or been led into it inadvertently, of 
terming the same the ‘* third”? We much 
regretted the mistake of calling the Chicago 
meet the ** second”; and now a word must 
be said before this thing goes on longer. 
We say, of course, the New York meet 
should be termed the ‘ fourth,” as it 
actually zs the fourth, and marks that 
epoch in our history as an organization. 
when our fourth year begins. Newport 
did altogether too fine a thing for us to be 
thus overlooked, in the very fact of giving 
the League its birth. Boston witnessed our 
second meet, and a parade truly grand in 
proportions. 

As the writer looks at his League ticket, 
he observes the letter C just to the left of his 
number, just above the lower margin in 
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the centre. What does this mean? Last 
year my card said B, and the year preced- 
ing, A. From this we are led to infer 
that next year this letter C will be replaced 
by D, which is a synonymous expression 
with the figure 4 marking the fourth 
year of our existence, which is ushered in 
by the fourth meet to be held in New 
York, May 28. Why call four, three? 
We fail to zmagine even any sound argu- 
ment in favor of such a procedure, and 
hope when another one has been an- 
nounced, as, for instance, Washington, 
May 30, 1884, it will in the beginning be 
called the fifth. 


Remedy for Dyspepsia. 


As the Medical Gazette may not come 
to the notice of many of your readers I 
send the following letter clipped from its 
columns: 

‘* Your article on a *‘ Remedy for Dys- 
pepsia,’ in your issue of March 1o, 1883, 
struck a responsive chord in my breast. 
There are doubtless many in this country, 
who, like Mr. Carlyle, suffer from dyspep- 
sia and other ills which impair their use- 
fulness mentally and morally, as well as 
physically, who could improve their health 
by horseback exercise, were it not that 
‘the maintenance of a horse far transcends 
their means.’ 

‘** To such persons let me recommend an 
efficient and comparatively inexpensive 
substitute, viz., the bicycle or tricycle. It 
is a fair inference that Mr. Carlyle could 
have afforded to dzy a horse, but could not 
afford the expense of keeping one. 

‘¢ A good bicycle or tricycle can be pur- 
chased for about the same price as a rea- 
sonably good horse, and with this first 
investment the expense practically ends, 
while the exercise is not only as good, but 
better than horseback-riding. 

‘*] speak advisedly from a four years’ ex- 
perience of the bicycle. My health has 
improved, a_ persistent insomnia from 
which I had long suffered has disappeared, 
and the expense for ‘ keep’ and repairs has 
not exceeded $2 a year. 

‘*T am satisfied that the bicycle is a prac- 
ticable road vehicle, especially convenient 
for physicians’ use; that che exercise of 
riding it is thoroughly beneficial, and that 
it is a good thing to recommend to patients 
who need gentle, pleasant out-of-door ex- 
ercise. The same is true of the tricycle, 
which has some advantages over its two- 
wheeled relative, in that it is easier to 


learn to ride, has better luggage-carrying 
capacity, and can be used by ladies. 

‘*I believe that the foolish prejudice 
against these vehicles is disappearing ; and 
I hope my professional brethren may be 
led to use and recommend them as gener- 
ally as is done in England, where the tri- 
cycle has among its special advocates no 
less authority than Dr. B. W. Rich- 
ardson.” 


Drinking en Route. 


‘** Karl Kron” says, ‘* Drink freely and fre- 
quently — except ‘strong’ drink.” Is 
there not danger in this advice? I have 
now in mind cases of severe sickness from 
no other cause, apparently, than this. Is 
it not the belief of many good doctors that 
excessive drinking of cold (especially zced) 
water may bring on inflammation of the 
bowels? My little theory about this mat- 
ter, and, with but few exceptions, practice, 
is to drink as little as possible at all times, — 
when perspiring, only enough to make up 
for the loss of moisture, — and, especially in 
hot weather and when overheated, only a 
small amount at a time. I invariably 
have found that half-a-dozen small swallows, 
taken slowly, satisfy as much as a pint or 
quart poured down my throat. But the 
most satisfactory use of cold water, when 
perspiring freely and with blood * boiling,” 
is (in my case) to pour or pump over the 
inside of my wrists. Two or three min- 
utes of this work always make me more 
comfortable than would pouring a pail of 
water into my stomach. I have also read, 
in various places, that after this practice 
cold water can be drunk freely with little 
or no risk or harm. 

Better, however, than water (all this 
applies to me, remember; I don’t set any 
example for others) is good milk, heated 
(never boiled) to a degree to be drunk with 
comfort. This is the best and most quickly 
refreshing beverage I have tried. 

After I have wheeled twenty-five or 
thirty miles without so much as a wish for 
any drink, — it is, 1 know, in a large meas- 
ure, habit,—I seldom drink water at 
meal-time. An equally good drink, I sup- 
pose, isa thin oatmeal gruel, but not as 
easily or speedily prepared. ‘* Karl” 
also asks whether any riders of the steed 
we love best have pushed, without leaving 
the saddle, more than thirty miles over a 
‘* straight away” course. Yes, at least 
two Worcester (Mass.) ‘* boys” have 
done it, between that city and Boston — 
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more than forty miles. Indeed I see no 
reason why it should not be kept up for 
sixty certainly, and perhaps eighty miles ; 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


though I am as little in love with wheeling 
against time, or distance, as he, I ** should 
like to try it.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WE invite the earnest codperation of bicyclers and tricyclers to make this department helpful, valuable, 


and authoritative. 


Questions which demand immediate answers will be answered by mail. 


All questions of general interest will be answered in the Magazine. 


Questions relating to the choice of machines, and all questions which involve only matters of personal 


preference, will be answered neither in the magazine nor by mail. 


Correspondents are asked to follow the ordinary rules of newspaper correspondence. 


(Questions to 


insure insertion in the current issue must be received not later than the fifth of the month. 


Question 1. What is the longest distance that 
has been made on American roads in a day? 

Answer. The record of Thomas Midg- 
ley, of Worcester, Mass., who made 179 
miles within 24 hours, Nov. 3, 1882, on 
an Expert Columbia, has not been sur- 
passed, though only the lateness of the 
season when this run was accomplished 
prevented that distance from being ex- 
ceeded. The January WHEELMAN con- 
tains a full account of all club-runs of over 
100 miles within 24 hours. Over 200 
miles will undoubtedly be made early this 
season. 

Question 2. 
tested in a heavy sea? 

Answer. In the spring of 1882 we read 
in the South Boston Zzguzrer an account 
of a sea-trip by its editor from Salem to 
Boston, during which he was caught in a 
severe snow-squall off Lynn Beach, and 
landed safely through a heavy surf on Na- 
hant Beach. Numerous trips have been 
made off the New England coast, the par- 
ticulars of which could be learned by 
addressing Zhe Manufacturers, at Ports- 
mouth, N.H. The July WHEELMAN will 
contain a description of a sea-voyage on 
one of the crafts. 

Question 3. 
cle kicking race. 


Has the marine bicycle been 
Please give particulars. 


I saw a recent mention of a bicy- 

How was it performed? 

Answer. This novel feature was intro- 
duced by the Portsmouth Bi. Club, and 
_has proved an interesting attraction at ex- 
hibitions given by them. The contestants 
mounted their wheels in coasting position, 
and propelled them by kicking the rubber 
tires with their feet. The one that kept his 
machine in motion the longest time was 
declared the winner. We give the tip to 
judges of future races to examine the soles 
of the shoes worn by the racers, to prevent 
sand-papering of the same. 


Question 4. We wish to issue a map of the 
roads in our county. What is the cheapest 
method? 


Answer. If a large number of copies 
are desired you can obtain a_ heliotype 
plate by sending a drawing to the Helio- 
type Printing Co. in Boston. A cheaper 
way, if only fifty or seventy-five copies are 
required, would be to make a tracing with 
hectograph ink on transparent paper from 
a map showing the roads, and then take 
impressions from it in the usual way. The 
latter is the mode employed by.the Chief 
Consul for N.H. 


Question 5. If I have a week to spend in 
New York city, and want to bring my wheel with 
me, how can I have it cared for in the city, and 
where can I ride so as to combine the most 
pleasure with the least labor and bother? Will 
some New York rider give me a route or two, 
each to be about a half a day’s trip? 


Answer. At least ten days before the 
League meet, Zhe Wheel (P.O. Box 444, 
New York) will send to every wheel- 
man who is or has been an L.A.W. mem- 
ber, and to other bicyclers who will send 
their addresses, a little book containing 
full information of the description asked 


for. 


Question 6. We are about to form a club, can 
you give us a set of rules as a model? 


Answer. In response to many such 
queries, we give the rules and regulations of 
the Massachusetts Club, as they are compre- 
hensive and compact. Questions of order 
or parliamentary practice may be referred 
to Roberts’ Rules of Order (S. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago ; seventy-five cents), which . 
is the best arranged and indexed, and the 
most recently published manual of this 
sort. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


1. This club shall be named the “ Massachusetts 
Bicycle Club.” 

2. The officers shall consist of president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, captain, Ist lieutenant, 
2d lieutenant, two buglers, and a club committee of 
five, consisting of the president, secretary, captain, 
and two others chosen from the general membership, 
who shall hold their offices for one year, or until their 
successors are elected. 

3. The officers shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting in February by a majority of votes. 

4. ‘The president shall preside at all the meetings, 
and shall call special meetings whenever he considers 
it necessary, or at the written request of any five mem- 
bers of the club. 

The secretary shall notify each member whenever 
a meeting is called, keep the records of the meeting, 
perform the usual duties of a secretary, and be exempt 
from the payment of dues. 

The treasurer shall attend to the collection of dues, 
take charge of the funds, and pay all bills which have 
been approved by the club committee. He shall also 
be exempt from the payment of dues. 

The captain shall have full command at all the club 
meets, and shall be assisted by the lieutenants. 

The club committee shall investigate the standing 
of all candidates proposed for membership, and if 
found worthy shall report the same to the club. They 
shall also pass upon all bills and attend to the general 
business of the club. 

s. Three members of the club committee shall 
form a quorum at committee meetings. 

6. The admission fee shall be $5.00, to include 
the badge, which shall be the club property. 

7. The annual meeting shall be held on the first 
Tuesday in February of each year. 

8. Any member who violates any rule of the club 
may be fined by the club committee; and if the con- 
duct of any member is objectionable, he may be 
expelled by a two-thirds vote of members at a regular 
meeting, the delinquent in either case first having an 
opportunity for a hearing. 

g. Alterations or additions to the rules and regu- 
lations may be made at a general meeting, after hav- 
ing been proposed in writing at a preceding meeting, 
by a two-thirds vote of members present, and voting. 

10. Seven members shall form a quorum at a 
general meeting for the transaction of business, but a 
less number may meet and adjourn. 

11. Any candidate for admission not favorably 
reported by the club committee may be granted a 
hearing before the club, and may be admitted by the 
unanimous vote of the members present, except the 
club committee. 

12. Every candidate for membership must be 
recommended by two members of the club, who shall 
hand his name, with $5.00 for admission fee, to any 
member of the club committee. The name shall be 
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voted for by ballot at any meeting, and three black 
balls shall reject. 

13. A general meeting of the club shall be held 
on the first Tuesday of each month. 

14. The assessment shall be for each member 
$2.00 per quarter, payable in advance, and any mem- 
ber who is voted in at the last monthly meeting of 
any quarter shall not be assessed for that quarter. 
Any member of the club residing at a distance of 
twenty-five miles from Boston may have his dues 
reduced to $4.00 per year; and any one joining the 
club, living at the above distance, shall be assessed 
the same amount. 

15. A house committee, to consist of three mem- 
bers, shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, 
who shall have entire charge of this club’s interests in 
the club head-quarters and wheel-room. 

16. It shall be the duty of the captain to call an 
all-day run on or about the fifteenth day of each 
month, from April to November, inclusive. 

17. This club as a whole shall become members 
of the L.A.W., the annual dues being paid from 
the club treasury; and each new member of the club, 
not already a member of the L.A.W., shall be pro- 
posed by the secretary of the club. 


Question 7. Has a bicycle ever yet been built 
by anybody having the rims two inches or more 
wide, and nearly flat, with tires of rubber, thin 
in proportion? If so, has such a bicycle ever 
been tested on a sandy road impassable to the 
ordinary forms; and what were 
Wherein was it impractical ? 


the results? 


Answer. Some time President 
Bates, of Detroit, made some interesting 
inquiries and experiments relating to the 
utility of wide tires on sandy roads, and 
Mr. Pressy, builder of the ** Am. Star,” 
then stated that he was conducting a line 
of experiments to the same end; but we do 
not remember that either gentleman stated 
that such a machine as described was ever 
actually tried. 


ago 


Question 8. Do you 


know of a perfectly re- 


liable cyclometer? 

Question 9. Why do makers persist in using 
the Stanley spring, 
to be loose, and vice versa? 


which is fast where it ought 


Question 10. How does Ash’s Leader spring, 
which looks so well on paper, fill the require- 
ments in actual practice on the road? 


a ee 
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The League Year. 

THE work of the League of American Wheel- 
men is necessarily, for the most part, intangible 
and invisible. It is not in amendments and 
resolutions, but in the silent, effective, and pro- 
tective influence of organization, and in the un- 


noted labors of individual officers. But as the 
League year is drawing to a close, a hasty retro- 
spect may not be entirely uninteresting, glancing 
at the results of the year when they are visible, 
and hinting at those which, though sometimes 
overlooked, are none the less essential and im- 
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portant. The past year has been productive of 
results more important and far-reaching than 
those of previous years. With increasing age 
comes an attendant maturity in the natural 
course of events. Much has been done in the 
past year to mature and perfect the League, to 
give effectiveness to its work, to strengthen its 
influence, and widen the range of its usefulness. 

The ‘‘ Constitution and By-Laws” have under- 
gone many changes for the better. Dubious 
clauses have been defined, or changed to suit 
the sense, thus preventing in the future much 
confusion and discussion of technicalities. The 
cacing rules have been remodelled, so that now 
we have a definite and satisfactory set of regula- 
tions, which are the standards for all amateur 


races. Taking a broad and liberal view of the 


subject, the amateur question has been settled, 
and a definition of the word has been given, as 
sound in principle as the English rule, and for us 
proves more satisfactory and just in practice. 
A standard for track measurement has been fixed. 
Another important step in the regulations in 
regard to racing is the appointment of an 


official handicapper. This is but carrying out 
the principle that the League should furnish the 
standard rules to govern amateur races. This 
appointment will result in bringing racing men 
to a more thorough test, by putting each man 
under such conditions that he will be compelled 
to co hi; best; thus treating each man fairly and 
bringing out the fastest time possible, and no 
longer allowing races to be mere meaningless 
processions with un-indicative times. 

By recent amendments a change is to be 
made in the manner of doing the work of the 
League. 

SECTION 5 OF THE CONSTITUTION. — Each State 
in which there are twenty-five or more members shall 
organize a State division, with a code of by-laws in 
keeping with the constitution of the L.A.W. Its 
executive board shall comprise the chief consul and 
representatives, together with a secretary and a treas- 
urer, who may be chosen at large by vote of the 
division. 

This division treasurer shall receive all admis- 
sion fees and dues from members in his State, 
and shall forward monthly to the L.A.W. 
treasurer fifty per cent. of such receipts. The 
State secretary shall send to the League corre- 
sponding secretary duplicates of applications for 
membership received and filed by him. The 
funds of each State division depend directly 
upon the labors of officers and members in the 
separate States, an incentive to them to en- 
deavor to keep old members and add new ones. 
Each State virtually receives its proportion of 
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the receipts of the League, to be expended in 
aiding the cause of bicycling in that State. 
Such a system cannot fail to be productive of 
immediate and evident results. 

But aside from carefully and judiciously 
amending and perfecting the ‘‘ Constitution and 
By-Laws,” the League officers of the past year 
have been active and zealous in promoting the 
interests of wheelmen. Through the efforts of 
the railroad committee, the chairman of which 
merits the gratitude of all wheelmen, whether 
members of the League or not, all the important 
roads in the West, and many of the East, now 
carry bicycles free upon presentation of a first- 
class ticket by the owner. The officers have sent 
out, and distributed free, numbers of Mr. Chas. 
E. Pratt’s ‘* Rights of Bicycle Riders,” containing 
decisions of the courts upon the rights and 
privileges of wheelmen. Through this instru- 
mentality many suits against bicyclers, for fright- 
ening horses, have been abandoned, and several 
municipal governments prevented from passing 
restrictive ordinances. It was the influence of 
the League as a body, and the hearty codper- 
ation and sympathy of the members, which made 
such an impression upon the Ohio legislators at 
the time of the presentation of the Green bill. 
In the preamble of the League constitution the 
last stated ‘‘ object” is ‘‘ to 
facilitate touring.” What has been done by the 
railroad committee shows that the officers of the 
The chief 


encourage and 


” 


past year have kept this in view. 
consuls have been very active ; more local con- 
suls have been appointed than ever before; 
descriptions of roads have been obtained; and 
route slips issued and filled cut. 
are now ready one hundred stencils to send 


Besides, there 


to consuls, to be used in putting up League 
signs for the benefit of touring wheelmen. This 
last is one of the most important results brought 
about by the present board of officers. 

Most wheelmen little realize the amount of 
actual labor incurred in conducting the business 
of the League, and the self-sacrifices undergone 
by many of the officers in furtherance of its 
These officers thousands of 
They give up much of their 


interests. write 
letters each year. 
time, and suffer countless personal inconven- 
iences for the good of the League, and we 
think there should be among the members noth- 
ing but gratitude for services so cheerfully and 
faithfully rendered. 

We have touched on but a few of the many 
things accomplished during the past year, but 
we think enough has been said to show that the 
officers have cone good, efficient work for the 
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League ; that they have used their efforts hon- 
estly and successfully, ‘‘ to promote the general 
to ascertain, defend, and 
protect the rights of wheelmen; and to encour- 


interests of bicycling ; 


age and facilitate touring.” 
Touring. 

THE outlook indicates that touring will be 
more extensively indulged in during the present 
season on this side the water than ever before. 
it should be. 
wheelmen take 
England, Scotland, 
Italy, and the various countries of the Con- 
tinent; and our roads cannot be 
compared with those in Europe, it was long 
ago proven that long tours in the United 
States were not only practicable, but enjoy- 
able. To such an extent has this fact been 
realized that during the coming season there will 
be more organized tours than in all the history 
A company 
comprising about twenty-five prominent and 
representative wheelmen will go ‘* down-east” 
in June, ‘‘ personally conducted” by members of 
the Portland Club; riding through some of the 
most beautiful and picturesque parts of Maine; 


This is as 
of 


through 


Every season num- 
their vacation trips 
Ireland, France, 


bers 


though 


of bicycling in America heretofore. 


visiting the island of Grand Menan, across which 
is a splendid smooth, hard road; also stopping 
at Mt. Desert in the return. Another notable 
tour will be that of the Chicago Club in Canada. 
The trip as laid out begins at Ann Arbor; from 
there to Detroit; then across into Canada, 
through Windsor, St. Thomas, London, Wood- 
stock, Brantford, Hamilton; then to Suspension 


Bridge, Niagara Falls; ending at Buffalo. This 
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will be a most pleasant tour, and gives a good 
opportunity to wheelmen to spend a delightful 
vacation. 

Many other clubs will take trips a-wheel. The 
Albany Club will ride to Boston; the Fostoria 
(O.) Touring Club will make a run to Grand 
Haven, Mich., by way of Detroit ; the Milwaukee 
Club start on their ‘* Fourth Annual Tour ” about 
July 1st; the San Francisco and Oakland Clubs 
will run to San José together and spend several 
days in that vicinity; the Rutland (Vt.) Club 
intend forming a camp on Lake Sunapee, N.H. 
No doubt many other clubs have planned 
tours, but these are all that occur to us at 
present. A number of wheelmen will join the 
C.T.C. excursion to England, while many indi- 
vidual bicyclers will make trips both in this 
country and in Europe. 

These facts, a few from the many that might 
be brought forward, show how thoroughly wheel- 
men realize the utility of the bicycle for long 
tours. 

The result of all this touring will be most 
beneficial to the interests of the sport. The 
wheel will penetrate many places where it was 
never before seen; when once known it is sure 
to become a resident; the possibilities of the 
bicycle for long and pleasurable vacation jour- 
neys in the United States will be more thoroughly 
and more generally tested; new routes will be 
found and opened up to wheelmen; valuable 
information in regard to roads and such matters 
gathered, which will be useful to wheelmen in 
the future; and the interests of wheeling and 
wheelmen advanced in many ways. 
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Columbia Bicycle Prize Cup Rules. 

1. This cup is offered for the encouragement 
of American bicycling, and shall be open to 
competition at least once in each year until won. 

2. The times, places, and auspices of com- 
petitions for it, shall be appointed or approved by 
the president of The Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, subject only to the conditions of these 
rules. 

3. It shall be open only in amateur twenty- 
mile races, under the rules of the League of 
American Wheelmen, and the National Associa- 
tion of Amateur Athletes of America, and after 
four weeks’ notice in each instance. 

4. Any amateur American bicycler, not barred 
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by the rules of either of those Associations, may 
be allowed to compete for it on any bicycle 
(direct crank movement), by entry at least ten 
days prior to any race where it is open, and by 
prepayment of an entrance fee of $5.00, which 
shall be returned to competitors riding full dis- 
tance. — 

5. All entries and deposits are to be made at 
the office of THE WHEELMAN, Boston, Mass., 
and duplicate entries are to be made with the 
parties under whose auspices the races may be 
held. 

6. The cup is to remain the property of the 
Pope Manufacturing Company until won to 
hold, and until then will only leave their posses- 
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sion upon deposit with them of $1,000, or bond 
with sureties, for its safe return. The winner 
for the time being may be challenged, by any 
eligible competitor at any time, subject to ap- 
proval, as in Rule 2. 

7. The cup shall become the personal prop- 
erty of the competitor who is first for three 
times winner in said races for it, or who, in win- 
ning one of said races, covers the twenty miles 
within one hour. The winner in each instance 
will have an appropriate trophy of the fact as 
a personal ornament. 

8. The judges of such races are to be three, 
one appointed by each of said Associations, or 
its proper Board or officer, and one by the man- 
agement of the race; the judges shall appoint 
an official time-keeper, and the president of the 
Pope Manufacturing Company shall be referee, 
whose decisions on all appeals shall be final. 


The Columbia Bicycle Prize Cup. 

This beautiful and costly work of art was de- 
signed by the eminent artist, Mr. L. S. Ipsen, 
and made by the well-known house of Shreve, 
Crump, & Low, and is valued at $1,000. 

It is in the form of a solid silver horn, resting 
at one part of it on a bronze pedestal, and 
steadied by two dragons’ legs, the whole stand- 
ing about fifteen inches high. The cup is in the 
general style of the old Scandinavian (and 
Keltic) drinking-horns of the eighth and ninth 
The is about four inches in 


centuries. horn 


diameter at the largest part, gracefully shaped, 


the ornamentation being of frosted, smooth-pol- 
ished oxidized and hammered surfaces, with a 
The éas- 
relief represent action and attitudes of riding a 
race. 


broad band of das-velief near the top. 


The whole is surmounted by a cap or 
cover of elegant design, bearing a winged wheel 
flying through bronzed silver dust. 

The bronze pedestal bears silver panels in- 
serted in its sides, on one of which will be 
suitably inscribed the successive events of the 
winning and the winners’ names and times; and 
on the other is engraved the following 
uon :— 


inscrip- 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE PRIZE CUP 
OFFERED BY 
THE POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TO BE COMPETED FOR 
IN AMATEUR TWENTY—-MILE BICYCLE 
RACES 


MDCCCLXXXIII. 








This is the most valuable and attractive trophy 
ever offered for bicycle competition, and is, 
besides, a beautiful work of art. The trophy 
not being entirely finished, cuts and photographs 
cannot be furnished at this time, but on its com- 
pletion they will be cheerfully furnished. 


The League Meet. 

AT a meeting of the Central Park Commission- 
ers, last week, a Committee of the Citizens’ Club 
presented a petition requesting the use of the 
Park and the Riverside Drive, for the parade, 
May 28. The three Commissioners, 
Viele, Cummins, 


Messrs. 
and Ojlliffe, after discussion, 
voted unanimously to grant the petition, which 
read for the west drive of the Park, between the 
hours of 3 and 5.30 P.M. This concession is 
thesubject of congratulation among the New York 
wheelmen, and we do not doubt that others will 
join us in the chorus. 

The line will form on Fifth avenue, at 2 P.M., 
the right resting on 72d street. It will then move 
down the avenue to 59th street, and counter- 
march up Fifth avenue to 116th street, through 
to Seventh avenue, down to Central Park, and 
through the west drive to 59th street, back 
through the Park to 72d street, to Riverside 
Drive, to 120th street, past the residence of 
General Viele, one of the Park Commissioners. 
and return the same way to Mount Tom, made 
famous by Chic, in the May WHEELMAN, where 
a photograph will be taken, — probably by Pach, 
—after which the parade will be disbanded. 
This route has been selected with great care, and 
embraces the finest roads in the vicinity of New 
York. The drives are all at least sixty feet, and 
some one hundred feet, wide, and offer the best 
facilities for an imposing display of wheelmen. 

A very handsome design for the dinner ticket 
has been submitted by the chairman of that com- 
mittee. It will be engraved on a heavy Bristol 
card by the Homer Lee Bank Note Company, 
whose reputation for artistic work is unexcelled. 
The tickets will be issued in about two weeks, 
and we advise those who intend to take in the 
dinner to send their names to Mr. W. A. Bryant, 
12 Maiden lane, N.Y. 

The publishers of Zhe Wheel will issue a 
sixteen-page pamphlet, giving full instructions to 
League members and intending visitors to the 
Meet, regarding transportation, hotels, and points 
of interest, together with a map of the upper 
portion of the city. This will be sent to every 
known wheelman, about the 15th of May. 

The subject of transportation of machines has. 
been met and conquered. Two large covered 
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barges will be moored at the Erie and Pennsyl- 
vania depots, in Jersey City, and will receive and 
check machines up to 11 A.M., on Monday. 
Tugs will then tow them up the Hudson to Fifty- 
seventh street, within a short distance of the 
appointed place for the parade, and within easy 
riding distance. Those who arrive by the Sound 
boats have merely to roll their wheels aboard the 
‘* Erie” ferry-boat, which will take them to 
where the barges are stationed. 

The Eastern men, who come by train, will be 
met at Harlem, and escorted down to the storage 
tent, over the boulevards. 

The dinner is a fixture, and will be undoubtedly 
It will be held at the Metro- 
politan Hotel, which has one of the finest dining- 


a great success. 


rooms in the country, the decorations of which 
alone cost over $75,000. Invitations will be ex- 
tended to the Governor, Mayor, and city officials, 
and it is proposed to make this one of the most 
attractive features of the meet. The price of 
tickets will be $2.50 per plate, and the committee 
would feel obliged if those who intend to par- 
ticipate will send their names to the chairman as 
soon as possible. 

The question of hotel accommodations is being 
looked up, and although the report is not com- 
plete, already a number of hotels have signified 
their willingness to accommodate guests at re- 
are the Grand Central 
(European plan) rooms, $1.00 to $1.50 per day ; 
Grand Union (European) rooms, $1.00 per day ; 
and the Cosmopolitan (European) rooms, 75c. 
per day; Metropolitan (American), $3.50 per 
day. <A number of others will be selected and 
duly published. 

Wheels will be stored probably in a large tent 


duced rates. These 


erected for the purpose, and capable of holding 
over one thousand machines. The committee 
expect to lease a large plot of ground at the 
entrance of Central Park, and every arrangement 
will be made to carefully guard and protect the 
There will also be competent 
machinists to attend to any repairs that may be 
needed. — The Wheel. 


same from injury. 


THE tricycle meet at Boston, April 25, may be 
regarded as the most important tricycling event 
of the season. 
The riders were those who had in 
many cases ridden the bicycle for years. There 
were here some who had attended the first bicy- 
cle meet. Several of those who had taken part 
in the ‘Wheel Around the Hub” were here. 
Notman, as usual, was present, and photographed 
the group. A brief but enjoyable run was made 


It is the first tricycle meet in 
America. 
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through several of the streets in the city, and a 
few, more active than the rest, rode out as far as 
Brighton. Over a score of machines wheeled 
into line. The change of name of the B.T.C. 
to C.T.C., the remarkable popularity of the tri- 
cycle in England, and the rapidly growing de- 
mand for the machine in this country, all seem 
to indicate an immense future demand for the 
tricycle. We propose in an early number of 
THE WHEELMAN to print an engraving from the 
photograph of the meet. 


WE give a list of railroads that have issued 
circulars of instruction to baggage-masters and 
station agents to pass bicycles free in baggage- 
cars when accompanied by owner, and upon 
presentation of first-class ticket : — 

Baltimore & Ohio. 

Grand Trunk. 

Chicago & Grand Trunk. 

Wabash, St. Louis, & Pacific. 

Illinois Central. 

Chicago, Alton, & St. Louis. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

Cleveland & Marietta. 

Ohio Central. 

New York, Chicago, & St. Louis. 

Lake Erie & Western. 

Cleveland, Lorain, & Wheeling. 

Flint & Pere Marquette. 

Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy. 

Chicago & Iowa. 

Kansas City, St. Joseph, & Council Bluffs. 

Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley, & Wheeiing. 

Vandalia Line. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana. 

Indiana, Bloomington, & Western. 

Valley Ry. 

Cleveland, Akron, & Canton. 

Pennsylvania Company. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, & St. Louis.(C., St. L., 
& P.) 

Michigan Central. 

Canada Southern. 

Ohio & Mississippi. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin., & Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis & St. Louis. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton, & Dayton. 

Chicago & West Michigan. 

Louisville, New Albany, & Chicago. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. 

Delaware, Lackawanna, & Western. 

Chicago & Eastern I]linois. 


THE Harvard bicycle track, now being con- 
structed in Holmes’ Field, will measure four laps 
to the mile. 
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A MEMBER of the Capital Club sends the fol- 
lowing correction : — 


‘**Anent the one-wheel act, ‘with everything 


removed except forks and handle-bar,’ as _per- 
formed by Mr. Hendee, at the Springfield ball, 
the May WHEELMAN makes this statement: ‘ No 
other man in the world has been able to do this 
but Hendee.’ As the writer doubtless did not 
know that the feat had previously been per- 
formed, the error was a natural one, and, in the 
flush of club pride, the announcement of the 
act commendable; but the facts will show that 
Mr. Rex Smith, of the Capital Club, performed 
this feat fully a year anda half ago (in 1881) ; 
and, besides showing it at exhibitions in this 
city, has frequently ridden considerable distances 
in the streets of Washington, and even found our 
abominable car-tracks no obstruction. 

‘* Asa fancy rider Rex is continually surprising 
the members of his own Club with some appar- 
ently impossible manceuvre zxvented since the 
last run, and performed for sheer love of the 
thing. In fact, his ‘last feat’ is a standing joke, 
for to lose sight of him for a few weeks leaves 
one ina state of sublime ignorance as to what 
he fas done ‘last.’ After so many surprises 
we are ready for anything, even to see him next 
mount the bare wheel, sand forks, and handle- 
bar, andride off by hand-propulsion on the tire.” 


THE case of R. F. Foster, of Baltimore, 
against Judge Maulsby, for $5,000 damages, for 
false and malicious arrest and prosecution, has 
been decided for the defendant, the court having 
decided that Mr. Foster had never been actually 
under arrest, since there was no warrant issued 
for his apprehension. From the Baltimore Sun 
we take this outline of the circumstances : — 
‘*Mr. Foster is a member of the League of 
American Wheelmen and the Badgeless Brother- 
hood of Baltimore Bicyclists. He isan expert on 
the wheel, and last July was on his way from Ha- 
gerstown to Baltimore. While passing through 
the main street of Westminster he met Judge 
Maulsby’s carriage, containing both him and his 
wife. Judge Maulsby, fearing that his horse 
would be frightened, called for Foster to halt and 
dismount from his machine. Foster refused, and 
told the judge to get down and hold his horse if 
he was afraid. Judge Maulsby had Foster ar- 
rested, and he was tried before a magistrate on 
the charge of violating an ordinance forbidding 
the obstruction of the highway in any manner 
which prevents the free passage of vehicles. 
Foster was discharged upon the mayor and city 
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council entering a plea of ‘not guilty.’ He 
then instituted suit for damages against Judge 
Maulsby.” 


TueE Alpha Bicycle Club, of Bethlehem, Pa., 
was recently formed with a membership of ten, 
and bright prospects of an increased number. 
The club is very handsomely uniformed in dark 
olive-green suits, with brass buttons, maroon 
stockings, and helmets. The present officers are 
as follows: Charles C. Knauss, Captain; Frank 
Leech, Sub-Captain; James Dodson, President ; 
Harry B. Eggert, Secretary and Treasurer; and 
William Winterstein, Bugler. On Saturday, 
April 23, the first club-run was taken, and was. 
highly successful. At 7 P.M. six of the Alphas, 
with H. K. Klosé, of the Pennsylvania Bicycle 
Club, of Philadelphia, as guest, wheeled away from 
the club’s rooms, and aftera delightful spin of six 
miles over an excellent pike reached Allentown. 
Here, under the broad glare of the newly-erected 
electric lights, they attracted universal attention, 
and when they wheeled into the square fully 
two thousand people assembled to watch their 
graceful evolutions, as bicycling in Allentown is 
confined to one solitary rider, and such a number 
as seven uniformed men took the Allentonians 
completely by storm. After recuperating strength 
at the American House, once more the wheels 
were mounted, and, after a beautiful moonlight 
ride, Bethlehem was reached. 


THE Pittsfield (Mass.) Club has been reor- 
ganized, under the name of the Berkshire Co. 
Wheelmen. It has now about twenty-five mem- 
bers, all active riders, and a club-house. The 
club has runs every two weeks. The officers are 
as follows: President, S. Harris Pomeroy ; Cap- 
tain and Bugler, A. B. Prince; Sub-Captain, 
H. S. Wollison; Secretary and Treasurer, L. L. 
Atwood. The Secretary writes us that they shall 
be glad to welcome wheelmen ; that the Hudson 
can be reached very comfortably by going to 
Chatham, N.Y. (one long hill); from there to 
Claverick, whence a fine turnpike road leads to 
Poughkeepsie. 


H. M. STILWELL, of Rochester, N.Y., has 
invented and patented a new lock, which is; un- 
doubtedly, the best lock ever put on the market. 
It has many decided advantages over every other 
lock, without any drawbacks. It is not neces- 
sary to carry it in your pocket; it is small and 
light; it allows, when in use, no play of the 
wheel, thereby obviating all danger of breakage 
by the curious small boy; and it is always on the 
machine and ready for use. 
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THE first annual exhibition and ball of the 
Meriden Wheel Club took place April 18th. A 
large audience was in attendance, including many 
representatives from other clubs. The Meriden 
club gave an exhibition drill; and Master George 
H. Nash, of Springfield ; Messrs. Wilmot and AI- 
den, of Boston, and Mr. Dan. Canary, showed 
some of their best fancy-riding feats. The affair 
was very enjoyable and highly successful. 


THE Nashville (Tenn.) Club has adopted a 
new uniform, new monogram, and has also made 
a change inits club colors. The coat is cut square, 
is single-breasted, buttons high, —bicycle but- 
The cap has a three-inch crown, 
The entire uniform is dark- 


tons are used. 
with peak attached. 
blue in color. 


THE first number of the Springfield Wheel- 
men’s Gazette has been issued by the Springfield 
(Mass.) Club. It isasixteen-page journal, printed 
in the very best style, and filled with interesting 
The Gazette is to be sent free to every 
wheelman. It will appear monthly, during the 
season, until after the great meet at Springfield 


matter. 


in September. The club cannot be too highly 
congratulated upon their energy and success in 
sending out such a really excellent paper. 


‘*KinG’s Dictionary of Boston” contains a very 
good article on Bicycling, and gives an outline 
of the rules of the Boston and Massachusetts 


clubs. 


THE Amateur Athletic, published by Oliver & 
Jenkins, is now well under way, and is a credit 
The choicest and latest news 
is found 


to the publishers. 
of the amateur athletic world 
columns from week to week. 


in its 


SATURDAY, April 14, was ‘‘bicyclers’ day” in 
the Boston Casino, — wheelmen in costume being 
admitted free. In the evening there were some 
interesting races, and a supper was given the 
bicyclers 


ON Sunday, April 1, on Brighton avenue, near 
Boston, Mr. J. S. Dalton, the old wheelman and 
bicycling versifier, was thrown from his machine 
by the reckless driving of a man whose name he 
afterwards discovered to be H. F. Milliken. Mr. 
Dalton took legal action in the matter, with what 
result is to be seen. 


THE Kenton Bi. was organized March 14. The 
following officers were elected: L. J. Kaye, 
President ; G. E. Crane, Captain; B. F. Schultz, 
Lieutenant; J. B. Pearce, Secretary. 


ARRANGEMENTS -are being made for a meet 
and run of the Massachusetts members of the 
*Cyclists’ Touring Club. 


WILL Rose, of Danville, Ill., has recently 
published ‘* Western Adventures of a Bicycle 
Tourist,” being an illustrated history of his trip 
on wheel to Cheyenne City, Wyoming. 


THE amount subscribed by the New Yorkers 
toward defraying expenses of the L.A.W. meet 
is fast reaching $1,500. Fred Bourne anony- 
mously sent in $100, but was discovered, and 
given the credit due him. 


ONE of the chief characters in the new opera, 
‘*Pounce & Co.,” is the captain of a bicycle 
club, and the ‘‘ chief members” render several 
songs ‘‘appropriate to the sport.” 


AN ordinance has been passed at Woodstock, 
N.J., prohibiting the use of bicycles in the street. 


R. DE CLAIRMONT, of San Francisco, writes 
to The World that he brought a machine from 
Paris; in August, 1876, and puts in his claim as 
the pioneer rider of ‘‘ the coast.” 


THE Western ’Cyclist estimates the expenses 
of the Canadian tour of the Chicago wheelmen 
at $46.46. 


THE Boston Club will ride part way to the 
L.A.W. meet. It is expected that representa- 
tives of other clubs will join in this trip. 


A NEw York Division of the L.A.W. is to be 
formed. 


‘* BICYCLE TACTICS,” a book of movements 
for club drills, has been published by T. S. 
Miller, of Chicago. 


THE Rutland (Vermont) Bicycle Club are dis- 
cussing the matter of a bicycle camp at Lake 
Sunapee, New Hampshire, If the plan is carried 
out the club will leave Rutland, July 1. 


THE first number of Zhe Western ’Cyclist has 
reached us. The paper contains many interest- 
ing news‘items, and makes a good showing of 
advertisements. The improvement in typog- 
raphy which is promised will add much to its 
appearance. The subscription price is only 
twenty-four cents, and we see no reason why 
every wheelman should not subscribe. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad has been added to 
the list of those which carry bicycles free when 
accompanied by the owner. 
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Mr. R. F. Foster, of Baltimore, soon pub- 
lishes ‘‘ Bicycle Club Drills,” with lithographs of 
movements and diagrams; also notes upon 
fancy-riding. 


THE Albany Bicycle Club have accepted the 
invitation of the Boston Club to make the latter’s 
club-house their head-quarters while in the city, 
during their tour this summer. 


THE L.A.W. Racing Board have given their 
sanction to the twenty-mile race for the ‘‘ ama- 
teur championship of America,” for that distance, 
and the $1,000 cup offered by the Pope Manufact- 
uring Company, to come off at Springfield 
during September next. The conditions of this 
sanction are: That the conditions of the race 
be subject to the approval of the Racing Board; 
that the race be governed by League rules; that 
one judge and time-keeper be selected from the 
Board. 


Mr. JuLius WILCOX, of New York, was in Bos- 
ton for several days early in May, on business. 
Mr. Wilcox is the importer of the ‘* Facile,” and 
anticipates quite a run for these machines during 
the coming season. 


A Cup has been formed in Concord, Mass., 
called the Walden Ramblers; G. E. Houghton 
is President and Captain; Stacy Tolman, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


New YorK claims a new club, — the Harlem 
Wheel Club. 


TuE following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the Boston Ramblers at the meeting of 
May 2: James Austin Fynes, Alonzo D. Peck, 
George H. Lavender, Charles J. Hendree, Wm. 
R. Noone. 


PRESIDENT MILLER has four bicycles, two tri- 
cycles, and a racing path. Treasurer Gilman 
possesses four bicycles, one tricycle, and a cata- 
maran. 


BICYCLING seems to be flourishing at Los 
Angeles, Cal. Club-drills are held each evening, 
and occasional runs made to Santa Monica, seven- 
teen miles, and to the old Mission, San Gabriel, 
about ten miles. 


THe Oakland and San Francisco clubs will 
soon take their second annual trip to San José 


and vicinity. 


THE Clipper for April 7 contained a very 
poor portrait of Lewis T. Frye, and an outline 
of his notable performances. 
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Mr. H. E. PARKHURST, of the Massachusetts 
Club, Boston, who is at present in Munich, in- 
tends making a bicycle trip through the Tyrol, 
Bavaria, and Switzerland during the summer. 


THE Montreal Bicycle Club have elected offi- 
cers for the season: President, H. S. Tibbs; 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. D. Miller; Captain, J. 
A. Muirhead; Bugler, J. D. Miller. 


THE races between Prince and Woodside at 
Cincinnati were not very interesting, being rather 
exhibitions than ‘‘ races.” On the first evening, 
at Power Hall, Prince won the twenty-mile race 
in th. 15m. 19s. The ten-mile race, the sec- 
ond of the series, also won by Prince in 37m. 
484s., Woodside’s time being 37m. 49s. Prince 
having won twice in succession, the third — 
five-mile not $300 
handed over to the winner. Much interest was 
shown in amateur race, which 
came off the same evening as the ten-mile 
Reed and Wright were the chief 
contestants, the others, Macbrair and Pierson, 
dropping out before covering five miles. Reed 
won in 35m. 524s.,— nearly two minutes better 
than Prince’s time. 


race — was run, and the 


the ten-mile 


professional. 


Mr. W. I. HArRRIs is now secretary of the 
Boston Ramblers; Mr. A. H. Forbush lately re- 
signed. 


Harry Tufts, of Attleboro’, Mass., has chal- 
lenged W. D. Wilmot, or any other fancy rider, 
to compete with him for a silver cup and the 
championship of the United States. 


Ir is reported that President Ducker, of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Club, will offer $1,000, to be 
raced for by Keen and Prince, if the contest 
comes off in Springfield. 


THE Illinois fifty-mile championship race at 
the Exposition building, Chicago, between L. W. 
Conkling and Henry Schimpeler, was not much 
of an affair, as Conkling withdrew before making 
twenty-five miles, on account of illness, which 
Schimpeler 
rode out the fifty miles; time, 3h. 28m. 4s. 


rendered him totally unfit to race. 


THERE is to be a six-day twelve-hours-per- 
day race in Chicago, beginning May 21. The 
winner will receive a per-cent. of the receipts and 
will be given the title of the long-distance cham- 
pion of America. 


THE second annual dinner of the 
County Wheelmen was partaken of by about 


forty members and guests on Saturday, April 14. 


Kings 
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Ar an annual meeting of the Hawthorne Bi- 
cycle Club, at Salem, Mass., Friday, May 4, 
1883, the following officers were elected : — 

Charles -T. President; Frank P. 
Symonds, Vice-President; Henry T. Conant, 
Secretary; John A. Chamberlain, 77easurer ; 
William H. Boudreau, Captain ; Lucius B. Pack- 
ard, Bugler. 


Rogers, 


During the meeting Lieut. Philbrick presented 
the club with a handsome cardinal silk flag, hav- 
” in gold-leaf letters 
oneach side, on his retirement from the office of 
president. 


ing the name ** Hawthorne 


The club now numbers thirty-five members, 
with a prospect of a large addition before the 
summer is over. They have spacious rooms at 
No. 1 Liberty street, where all visiting wheelmen 
are welcome. 


Mr. GEORGE POPE has recently accepted the 
secretaryship of the Cunningham Company. 
With this accession of fresh vigor we feel that 
this firm will in future fully sustain its 
honesty and_ successful 
The similarity of name between the 
new secretary and that of the well-known manu- 
facturing firm, while an augury of success, is by 
no means an indication of a coalition between 
the two companies. There will be, as in the 
past, honorable and honest competition. 


the 
reputation for sterling 
dealing. 


THE Massachusetts Bicycle Club took a break- 
fast run the morning of May 8, to Waltham, 
where the club breakfasted. Twelve members 
were present; all but one wore a beard; the 
average age was thirty-seven years ; the youngest 
was thirty, the oldest, fifty years. 

THERE are only sixteen men in the Yale Col- 


lege club, about one-sixth as many as in the Har- 
vard. 


Mr. GULLEN, of the Brooklyn Club, will go to 
Europe this summer. 


THE first annual entertainment of the Cleve- 
land Bicycle Club occurred at the Gatling Gun 
Armory, in that city, Saturday evening, April 28. 
Among those who participated in the musical 
portion of the programme we notice the name 
of Mr. Fred Sholes. The riding was introduced 
by the entry march, in which thirteen bicycles 
and three tricycles took part, and a club-drill by 
eight members. The fancy riding by Messrs. 
Beckwith, Ely, and Sholes was highly spoken 
of, and Mr. W. H. Wetmore showed great skill. 
Not content with riding backward and forward 
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on one wheel of the ordinary bicycle, he took a 
machine with only one wheel, and successfully 
mounted and rode it. The programme was con- 
cluded with a slow race and drill. The evening’s 
entertainment was enjoyed by a large audience. 


OnE of our large bicycle houses sends us *the 
following proportions of ‘‘ wheels” sold during 
the entire time in which they have manufactured 
bicycles: For every 61-inch machine sold, they 
have sold two 58-inch ; sixteen 56-inch; fifty 54- 
inch ; ninety-one 52-inch; one hundred and four 
50-inch ; sixty-nine 48-inch ; thirty-three 46-inch ; 
thirteen 44-inch ; and twelve 42-inch. During the 
last year they have sold more 52-inch than 50-inch 
machines, but so-inch than 54-inch 
machines. It seems that the present wheelmen 


more 


are preferring larger sizes than were used a few 
years ago, the 52-inchas well as the 50-inch being 
a common size. 


Mr. V. C. PLACE, the racing-man, formerly of 
Greenville, Pa., but nowa resident.of Silver City, 
New Mexico, is now in the east, but will not go on 
the path, as he is soon to return. Mr. Place is 
engaged in mining, but finds time to use his 
wheel on the roads about Silver City, which he 
says are very fine. There is one coast of nine 
miles which Mr. Place thinks he can ride in 
thirty minutes. 


English Notes. 


THE Cyclist and Wheel World Annual for 
1883 is out, containing, among other matters of 
interest to bicyclers, ‘*‘ Analysis of Some Conti- 
nental Roads,” by Chas. R. Maddox; ‘ Racing 
Record for 1882”; ‘‘ Complete Performances of 
H. L. Cortis”; ‘* Table of Bests on Record, both 
Amateur and Professional”; ‘‘ Fastest Times in 
Record in America,” compiled by Abbot Bassett ; 
‘Club Directory,” of English, Scotch, Irish, 
Welsh, American, Continental, and Colonial 
Clubs. 


THE large list of those who have made one 
hundred miles in a day is published in each issue 
of the Cyclist. The list in the issue of March 
21 contained one hundred names of 
wheelmen who had this season accomplished this 
feat. 


over 


Messrs. CAyGILL & Co., of London, advertise 
‘personally conducted” bicycle tours through 
France, Belgium, and Holland, under the charge 
of Mr. L. T. Merry. The charge for the first 
excursion, starting April 16, was £7 7s. for the 
twelve days’ tour. 
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THE first race for the fifty-mile professional 
championship of the world took place at Leicester, 
March 24. There were nineteen entries and 
fourteen starters; R. Howell, the twenty-mile 
champion, being one of those who failed to ap- 
pear. One by one the number decreased till 
after the thirty-fifth mile there were left but De 
Civry, the French champion, two laps ahead of 
Lees, who was closely followed by Mac, who ran 
into second place in the following mile. DeCivry 
had no difficulty in keeping the distance between 
himself and the second man, and won by two 
laps in 3h. 13m. 44s. Lees, on the forty-ninth 
mile, made a spurt, gained second place and 
came in a half a lap ahead of Mac. The first 
prize was a champion cup (to be won three times) 
and $100. 


THE ten-mile professional championship race 
came off March 26. 
twelve were selected to run, and out of these ten 
started. After a sharp contest, in which the 
leading place was variously occupied, Howell 
won in 33m. 34:s.; Wood, of Leicester, second. 
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Of the seventeen entries 


Many English cluds own sociables, which are 
for the use of members. Such a possession is 
known familiarly as the ‘“‘ Club Bus.” 


THE twenty-mile professional championship 
was again won by R. Howell, who also holds the 
ten-mile championship. At the fifth mile Howell 
was almost a lap to the front, and kept this posi- 
tion to the finish. Time, 7h. 5m. js. 
and Garrard had a sharp fight for the second 


Lees 
place, but Lees came in a yard ahead. 


Mr. ALFRED NIXON recently made one hun- 
dred miles on a tricycle in gh. 22m., including 
thirty minutes for stops. 


One of the problems given to lady candidates 
for civil-service appointments in a late examina- 
tion was as follows: ‘A starts to walk from 
one town to another at the average rate of three 
miles an hour ; forty minutes later a bicyclist (B) 
starts on the same journey at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour. 
B rests half an hour, and, after riding forty 


On reaching the second town 


minutes on his return journey, meets A still on 
his way. 
towns.” 


Find the distance between the two 


Mr. G. S. NEwtTu, of New College, Hamp- 
stead, has accepted Mr. Wilson’s (‘* Faed’s”) 
challenge to riders of the ‘‘ Otto” for a road 
race, in order to test the comparative speed of 
the ‘* Otto ” and the tricycle. 


THE London /igaro for March 24 contained 
a biographical sketch of Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
the well-known tricyclist. 


French Notes. 

PIERRE MICHAUX, who was the employer of 
Lallement at the time he produced his first two- 
wheeled velocipede, and who first exhibited that 
machine at the Paris Exhibition in 1865, died at 
Bicétre, France, on the 9th of January, at the 
age of sixty-five. 


Tue April Za Vélocipidie Mlustrée gives an 
excellently drawn cartoon of Victor De Wilde, 
editor of Ze Veloce Belge ; also a picture of H. 
O. Duncan, the English professional. 


RACES AT BIARRITZ, MARCH 29. 

In the first international race Garrard came an 
awful cropper about one hundred yards from the 
post, when leading by four yards, cutting his left 
arm badly, and knocking a few odd corners off. 
Results : — 

First race, for residents in the Basses-Pyre- 
nées: M. Sarradon (1); M. Suberbre (2). 

International race (10 kilometres) : P. Medin- 
ger (1); Ch. Terront (2). 

Second international race (6 kilometres) 
(Winners in the first race barred): C. Garrard 
(1); Jules Terront (2). 

Tricycle race: M. Rousset, Bordeaux (1); C. 
Garrard (2). The winner of this race is forty- 
seven years of age. He rode a central-gear 
‘*Coventry,” built left-handed, to special order, 
the race being run on a smail track, and left 
hand inside favored him. 
distance, four kilometres. 

Handicap (15 laps): Jules Terront (1), 200 
kilometres; Kreil (2), 250 metres; C. 
scratch (3) 

Second day. — 50 kilometres race (119 laps) : 
P. Medinger, Paris (1); Charles Terront, Paris 
(2); Jules Terront, Paris (3): Kreil, Bordeaux 
(4). Won bya lap; Garrard retired half-way, 
his lint bandages, etc., being too heavy. 

After the races Jules Terront performed some 


The time was good; 


Garrard, 


very clever feats, amongst which were vaulting 


into the saddle of a 61-inch from the ground, and 
riding on one wheel. 


RACES AT PAu, APRIL I AND 2. 
Club race: M. Kreil (1); Sarradon (2). 
International: De Civry (1); Garrard (2); 
Terront (3). Won by six inches; distance, 
nine kilometres. 
Second series (winners first race barred): P. 
Medinger (1); Jules Terront (2); Kreil, (3). 





WHEEL 


Tricycle race: Garrard (1); Rousset (2). 
Won by half-length, both riding ‘‘ Coventry 
Rotaries,” by Rudge & Co. 

Handicap: Terront, 80 metres (1); Garrard, 
scratch (2) ; Medinger, 50 metres (3) ; De Civry, 
scratch (0). Won by twenty yards, a foot sepa- 
rating the other three. Rare race between Gar- 
rard and De Civry. Twelve laps. 

Second day. —6o0 kilometres’ race: Garrard 
(1); Terront (2); Jules Terront (3). De Civry 
retired half-way, his machine having gone wrong. 
Fastest time France. Garrard surprised 
everybody, as by his fall at Biarritz he was badly 
hurt, having both wrists swelled and bad cuts on 
left arm, knees, hip, etc., having fallen one 
hundred yards from the post on the hard road. 

— Cyclist. 


in 


M. CLEMENT, the Paris manufacturer, had to 
neglect his business during the month of March, 
as he was serving the required twenty-eight days 
in the army. 


M. DE BARONCELLI, B.T.C. Consul for Paris, 
attended the Sportsman’s Exhibition and the 
Stanley Show, and furnished notes to La Revue 
Velocipédigue, which have been appearing from 
time to time. 


German Notes. 

THE April issue of Das Veloctped contains a 
well-drawn portrait of James Starley, accompany- 
ing a biographical sketch of his life, which began 
in the March number, and is still to be continued. 


THERE are now about sixty clubs in Germany 
and Austria, and their number is increasing very 
fast. 


BERLIN, 22d February, 1833. — Now that we 
have, after a long and hard fight, gained the day 
against the police authorities in Berlin, and 
proved that street-riding cannot be prevented 
nor punished, I fancy a short account of this in- 
teresting struggle will please your readers. 

Our club started in February, 1881, but before 
then single riders had often been compelled by 
policemen to dismount, and in May, 1881, the 
police issued a notice that street-riding would be 
prevented and punished under paragraph 81 of 
the street regulations of 1867. This paragraph 
says: ‘* The rolling of casks and wheels, flying 
of kites, transporting uncovered looking-glasses, 
or similar objects, in the streets is forbidden, as 
likely to frighten horses, and punishable with a 
fine.” 

From this time riders were compelled to dis- 
mount and push to the city boundaries, but they 
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never attempted to impose fines for riding until, 
the 8th of April, 1882, one of our members had 
his name taken while riding in a street on the 
outskirts of the city, and received notice to pay 
a fine of three marks. We had submitted to this 
infliction for a long time, but at last determined 
to take this case in hand, and seeif they had the 
right to prevent us riding. We engaged the best 
counsel, and the case was heard in the lowest 
court (Schoffengericht), on the roth of July, 1882, 
the magistrate deciding that a bicycle was a 
carriage, and could not be brought under the 
paragraph in question, the rider being acquitted. 
The police appealed to the next court, and it was 
now clear that our chances depended on a fine 
point of law, and the meaning of the word ‘* simi- 
lar.” The case was heard in the second court 
(Landgericht), on the 20th of October, 1882, and 
the judge, in a written decision, proved most 
clearly: Firstly, that riding a bicycle could not 
be the same thing as pushing a wheel or cask; 
sécondly, that there was no similarity ; thirdly, 
that there was no reason, therefore, to consider 
if it frightened horses or not, and acquitted the 
rider. Not content, the police appealed to the . 
third and highest Prussian court (Kammerge- 
richt), and on the 19th of February, after long 
arguments on both sides, the judges finally ac- 
quitted the rider, the State to pay the whole of 
the expenses. They stated in their decision that 
the second judge had cleared up any doubt about 
the similarity in riding a bicycle and the meaning 
of Sect. 81, which must be strictly interpreted, 
and not taken too generally, or the police would 
have power to prevent too many things in the 
streets. 

We have proved that riding cannot be prohib- 
ited under existing regulations, and it remains to 
be seen what the police will do. We hear that 
they mean to permit riding in general, with the 
exception of some most frequented streets. 
Meanwhile, we ride without hindrance, and hope 
that both authorities and public will soon come to 
the conclusion that we do no harm, and have as 
much right on the streets as others. — Corre- 
spondence in Cyclist. 


A GREAT international bicycle meeting took 
place at Prag, Austria, May 13 and 14. 


THERE is a scheme on foot to hold a grand 
race-meeting in Vienna, June 24. A number of 
prizes have been offered by the Adlgemeinen 
Sport-Zeitung for these races. The great event 
will be a one-mile race, open to the amateur 
wheelmen of Austria, Hungary, and Germany, 
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for a gold medal and the title of ‘* Amateur- 
Champion Bicycler of Austria,” which title is 
now held by Joseph Kohont, of Prag. There will 


also be a one-mile tricycle race, under the same 
conditions, the winner to receive a gold medal 
and be designated ‘‘Amateur Champion Tricyclist 


of Austria.” This race-meeting will be one of 
the most important and interesting that will take 
place this season. 


A NEW club has been formed at Vienna, called 
the Vienna Cyclists’ Club, with a membership 
of twenty-five to start with. 


Other Foreigr Notes. 
THE Velo-Club, of Geneva, founded in 1869, 
on the gth of last February elected Ed. Bruel 
president, and Paul Bruel, secretary, of the club. 


A BELGIAN federation of wheelmen was lately 
formed at Brussels, at a meeting of delegates of 
Belgian clubs; president, M. Wantier, of Brus- 
sels Veloce Club; secretary, A. Mignot. 


THE Veloce Club, of Brussels, was formed in 


1869. 


THE Clubs in Australia are very active. Two 
interesting races lately occurred at Starwell, and 
in the Cyclists’ Column (edited by ‘‘ Ollapod”) 
of the Melbourne Bulletin, there are numerous 
accounts of weekly club-runs in each issue of the 
paper. 


THE Council of the Australian Cyclists’ Union 
hold monthly meetings. 


THE funeral of T. B. Valentine, a prominent 
Victorian wheelman, was attended by a hundred 
bicyclists. 


THE wheelmen of St. Petersburg had a mask 
ball in February, which, according to the Herald 
of that city, was an elegant affair. 


From the Welbourne Bulletin we \earn that an 
addition was recently made to the cyclists of 
Queensland, in the person of S. H. Ineson, wh» 
for a long time was treasurer of the B.T.C , 
and suddenly left England without accounting 
for £225 of the funds of the club. His change 
of residence to Queensland was voluntary, as 
through some technicality he could not be 
brought to justice. 


i oi 
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The Literature of the Eighteenth Century.' 


Ir is a hard matter to say whether or not literature 
is governed by laws. It is certain that it is limited by 
circumstances, but to say that it is controlled by a 
law of progression is not so easily seen. Mr. Perry 
in his preface says: “ A genius, in the future as in the 
past and the present, is bound by the necessity of 
building on the foundations that society is laying every 
No writer can escape this limitation any 
It is true 


day. 
more than he can imagine a sixth sense.” 
that each literary period leaves to the succeeding one 
a certain amount of material which it did not inherit 
from the preceding one. But was not this increase 
derived from those geniuses, that seem to be excep- 
tions to the rule of progression? It cannot be said 
that Plato, and Michael Angelo, and Shakespeare, 
were the flower, the direct outgrowth, of their respec- 
tive civilizations; they were not governed by any laws 
of which we are cognizant. On the other hand, noth- 
ing that these geniuses, these creative minds, produce 
is lost, but everything remains forever in the posses- 
sion of their contemporaries and successors; and the 
fact is that 
Whether Mr. Perry, who holds that literature pro- 


indisputable literature progresses. 


1English Literature in the Eighteenth Century, by 
Thomas Sergeant Perry. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1883. 


gresses by law, or Mrs. Oliphant, who holds that it 
does not, is right, is not easily decided; but that Mr. 
Perry has made an excellent work on the eighteenth- 
century literature, is certain. His criticisms are vig- 
orous and fearless, his positions are strongly taken, 
and the entire work shows that he is thoroughly in- 
The book is 


any one who wishes to study that very important pe- 


formed on the subject. invaluable to 


riod of English literature. 


Spurgeon’s ‘‘Morning by Morning” and 
“Evening by Evening.” ' 

THESE two companion books contain, each, three 
hundred and sixty-six short sermons, being two each day 
for every day in the year, provision being made for 
leap-year. There are also sixty-two short hymns in 
each book. We have called these short articles ser- 
mons; they are really earnest, living talks on subjects 
nearest the hearts of true Christians. The texts are 
selected from all parts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. ‘There is no stiffness or set phraseology about 
Each one seems as fresh as 


In the pref- 


the successive readings. 
if it were the only article in the book. 


1 Morning by Morning; or, Daily Readings for the Family 
or the Closet. By Charles H. Spurgeon. 

Evening by Evening; or, Readings st Eventide. By 
Charles H. Spurgeon. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
1883. 
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ace to the first volume the author strikes the key-note 
of the book. “It augurs for us a day of grace when 
we begin betimes with God; the sanctifying influence 
of the season spent upon the Mount operates upon 
each succeeding hour. Morning devotion anchors 
the soul so that it will not readily drift far away from 
God during the day; it perfumes the heart so that it 
smells fragrant with piety until nightfall.” And when 
nightfall comes, “ when the toil and turmoil of the 
day are over, it is sweet to commune with God; the 
cool calm of eventide agrees most delightfully with 
prayer and praise.” 

Thus the author introduces the second volume. 
These two books are full of the choicest and most 
vital thoughts of one whose life and experience have 
been full to the utmost of holy, consecrated work for 
God. 

Socrates.' 


UNDER the above title, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
have just issued another and cheaper edition of the 
It is, 
however, printed on heavy paper, and bound in 


work published in 1879, with the same title. 


strong paper covers, making a serviceable volume. 

“Socrates” is a translation of those parts of the 
writings of Plato which reveal the character and 
philosophy of his master, and includes the “ Apology,” 


> As Professor 


’ 


“ Crito,” and much of the ‘* Phaedo.’ 
Goodwin says in his introduction, “the translator has 
avoided successfully the harshness of a strictly literal 
version on the one side, and the inexactness of a 
mere paraphrase on the other.” Above all, the 
translator, whose name, by the way, is not given, 


has preserved the spirit of the original. 


Salmagundi Birthday Book.’ 

Tus collection of short extracts, from “ poets and 
prose writers of all ages,” in the form of a birthday 
The 


tracts are uniformly good, though very short. 


ex- 
The 


up in better style than most of its 


book, shows excellent taste in selection. 


book is gotten 
class, being printed in large type, on good paper, 
with red-line border. There are twelve illustrations, 
These are good, though most 
The 
book opens with a pleasant introduction by Robert 


one for each month. 
of them, if not all, have appeared elsewhere. 


Collyer. 
Portia.® 
THIS new story, by the author of “ Molly Bawn,” 
indicates no change in the writer’s powers either for 
The plot is not striking, though it 
manages to hold the interest of the easily-pleased 
The style is very much the same as that of 


better or worse. 


reader. 


1 Socrates. A Translation of the Apology, Crito, and Parts 
of the Phaedo. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 

2The Salmagundi Birthday Book. Edited by Alice 
Wood, Rose Perkins, and Af. G. Perkins, with an Intro- 
duction by Robert Collyer. Illustrated. New York: S. W. 
Greene’s Son. 1883. 

8 Portia; or, by Passions Rocked. By the author of 
“Molly Bawn.” Phila.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1883. 
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the other novels by the same writer. Here is the same 


“bright,” gay tone in the conversations, which is one 
of the chief charms, and makes the book agreeable 
reading. 

A Daughter of the Philistines.' 

“ A DAUGHTER OF THE PHILISTINES” is the sugges- 
tive title of the last Vo Name novel. It is a study of 
the effect of commercial speculations on domestic life 
as exemplified in New York, with phases of Wall 
street and Murray Hill, though it is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a society novel It is pleasant reading, as the 
volumes of this unique series always are, and, more 
than that, it is an interesting analysis of the phases 
of life of which it treats. It is a strong, thoughtful, 
novel, full of real characters and real opinions. 


The Colonel’s Daughter.’ 


IN this we have a good picture of life at the mili- 
tary stations on the Pacific slope. It is probably true 
that there are such families as that of the colonel’s, 
but they are hardly the kind to be described and 
written about. It is almost impossible to believe that 
a woman so coarse and mean as the colonel’s wife 
could be the mother of such a daughter. 

Aside from the fact of the improbabilities and in- 
congruities of the plot, the story is very readable and 
quite amusing. One also learns from it much about 
the habits and customs, thoughts and manners, of 
soldiers. 

A Chelsea Householder.” 

The latest volume of the //andy Volume Series 
is a novel of English life. There is a healthy 
atmosphere about the story, and it is written in a 
strong, straightforward style. Above all, it is a story 
with a good plot, containing some attractive charac- 
ters. There is very little introspection on the part 
of the personages of the story, and very little analysis 
of character and emotion on the part of the author. 
These qualities, or lack of qualities, may make it old- 
fashioned; but it is, nevertheless, a novel that is 
pleasant to read, and leaves one in an agreeable and 


satisfactorv state of mind. 


Room at the Top.* 


THis book is written to encourage young men to 


work hard for success. It consists of extracts from 


the writings of Smiles, Feltham, Watts, Hamilton, 
Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D., Ruskin, Pascal, Rob- 
ertson, and others. These extracts are arranged 
under suitable topics, with a certain logical sequence. 
The latter part of the volume gives the biographies 
of eight characteristic Americans. 

1No Name Series. A Daughter of the Philistines. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 1883. 

2 The Colonel’s Daughter; or, Winning his Spurs. By 
Capt. Charles King, U.S.A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
&Co. 1883. 

3A Chelsea Householder. Leisure Hour Series. 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 1883. 


4 Room at the Top; or, How to reach Success, Happiness, 
Fame, and Fortune. Compiled by A. Craig. Chicago: 
Henry A. Sumner & Co, 1883. 


New 
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Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson. ! 


THE correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson forms 
two large volumes, aggregating nearly eight hundred 
pages, printed in large, clear type, tastefully and sub- 
stantially bound, with uncut edges. These volumes form 
a fitting dress for the choicer thoughts and feelings 
of the noblest minds of the period in which the let- 
ters were written. One instinctively approaches this 
correspondence with a reverence mingled with awe 
and love. They are the splendid record of a most 
sacred and beautiful friendship. The feelings here 
uttered are genuine and untrammelled in expression. 
There was naught to conceal from each other. They 
told each other the hopes, and fears, and impulses, 
and influences that preceded the creation and publi- 
They revealed the 
literary workshops of their brains, and gave a rather 


cation of their respective works. 


complete and intelligible series of consecutive insights 
into the inception, growth, and production of thoughts 
that have added so much to the sum of human knowl- 
edge and wisdom. 

Their appreciation of one another was perfect; 
their reverence for each other sincere and deep; 
their helpfulness to each other constant and unfail- 
ing. 
lyle, on the other hand, appears the more loving; but 


Emerson appears the more self-sustained. Car- 
there is no thought of gain or interest in this most 
disinterested friendship. The pages are illuminated 
with references to the leading minds of the age. 
Everywhere is the undertone of Carlyle’s wail for 
light. 
gles are pathetically and simply told. 


He is bearing gigantic burdens. His strug- 
The serene, 
calm life of Emerson shines out in the pages, con- 
trasting strongly with the gloomy experiences of Car- 
lyle. 

Carlyle appears greater than his performance, ade- 
quate and grand as it was. He seems to be toiling 
with Titanic strength to achieve great things, and to 
be proudly refusing the assistance of the literary ap- 
pliances of the age. These letters will do much to 
restore Carlyle to a just position in the estimate of the 
world. They are a very considerable aid to a proper 
understanding of the man and his work. They reveal 
certain traits of character, certain peculiarities of 
manner that will interpret and explain much that was 
displeasing in his reminiscences. They afford a key 
to the man. 

We 
think it to be the most considerable issue of the press 


It is long since such a work was published. 
for the year. It gives the finer exhalation of the two 
greatest minds, freed from restraint, and rendered 
purest and holiest by mutual love and encouragement. 
It is a most sézcere and true book. In the manner 
of editing this book, Mr. Norton has fully justified the 
trust reposed in him by the authors of the letters. 

tThe Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph 


Waldo Emerson, 1834-1872. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Company. 1883. 


Letters of Lydia Maria Child.' 


THE letters of a woman who, fifty years ago, was 
the most popular literary woman in the United States, 
would in themselves excite more than an ordinary in- 
terest, and, when to this fact is added the other facts 
that these letters were written by one who possessed 
a most sunny disposition, a keen sense of humor, a 
warm, overflowing heart, a nature most conscientious 
and enthusiastic, a taste exquisite and delicate; that 
she was in her home-life the happiest of women; that 
she was one of the most effective, and, at the same 
time, most earnest and most charitable of that noble 
band who, fifty years ago, inaugurated the battle for 
the abolition of slavery; that she was one of the 
choicest of the writers and workers who have done 
so much for New England, and for the world, in the 
past half century, — we can feel assured that it is no 
ordinary spiritual feast that this book opens to us. 

The essential characteristic of her nature was posi- 
tiveness. She describes herself as “ belonging to the 
class described in ‘ Counterparts’; those to whom it is 
Her na- 
ture was rich, warm, active, aggressive yet generous, 
catholic, most pleasing and sincere. Her friendships 
are most real and beautiful; but, perhaps, the choicest 


more necessary to love than to be loved.” 


of the one hundred and eighty letters are the five or 
six addressed to her husband. They reveal glimpses 
of a most graceful and glad home-life. Twenty-eight 
years after her marriage she writes to him: “ How 
melancholy I felt when you went off in the morning 
darkness! It seemed as if everything about me was 
tumbling down, as if I never were to have a nest and 
amate any more. Good, kind, generous, magnani- 


mous soul! Howl love you! How I long to say 


over the old prayer again every night! It almost 
made me cry to see how carefully you had arranged 
everything for my comfort before you went,— so 
much kindling stuff split up, and the bricks piled up 
to protect my flowers.” 

Her letters are her best biography. In many of 
them she reveals much of her deep, affectionate na- 
ture, her vigorous, intellectual life, her strong, con- 
She reveals her 
The letters 
leave the impression that the writer of them was 


scientious adherence to principle. 
shortcomings, her ardent enthusiasm. 


something more than her works revealed. 

“One of the pleasantest elements of her life in 
Maryland was the high regard she won from the peo- 
ple of the village, who, proud of her literary attain- 
ment, valued yet more the noble woman and the 
The 
grandeur of her exalted personal character had, in 
part, eclipsed for them the qualities which made her 
fame with the world outside.” 


friend who dwelt so modestly among them. 


1 Letters of Lydia Maria Child. With a Biographical In- 
troduction by John G. Whittier. And an Appendix by Wen- 
dell Phillips. Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. Boston: 
1883. 
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Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters.' 
THESE letters afford new and strong side-lights into 
the life and character of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. 
afford rich material to the future biographer, whoever 


They 


he may be, who will do for Thomas Carlyle what 
Carlyle did for Oliver Cromwell. A time will come 
when Carlyle will be accurately understood; when 
this time comes, the letters here before us will be of 
the greatest value. Not that they are valuable only 
in reference to Carlyle; they have a peculiar and 
leep interest in themselves, both from their intrinsic 
merits and from the character and ability of their 
author. They are a complete revelation of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s feelings, joys, sorrows, impulses, affection, 
intellectual vigor, and grace of manner. 

They reveal to the world a woman of rare intel- 
lectual power, whose mind was full and eager, whose 
heart was tender and loving. The letters display 
splendid literary abilities, and make us regret that 
she was denied the opportunity and encouragement 
to take her pen. The first volume is pleasing in 
bears out Emerson’s remark that 
Their 
ways are very engaging, and in her book-case all his 
The advent of Lady 
Asburnham upon the scene was the cause of great 


every way. It 


“Carlyle and his wife live on beautiful terms. 
hooks are inscribed to her.” 
She loved her husband with a love 
She 
Carlyle seems 


suffering to her. 
and devotion which were far from appreciated. 
was demonstrative; Carlyle was not. 
not to have fully understood her anguish and suffer- 
ings. How remorsefully he remembered his neglect 
ais notes to the letters fully testify. Her death was 
She had written him a long 
She 


was found dead in her carriage. The letter was re- 


to him most tragic. 


letter, and had in the afternoon gone to drive. 


ved by Carlyle fifteen hours after the telegram 
death. The intensity of 
emotion displayed in her letters imply a great capacity 


announcing her sudden 


for the highest happiness, and it is perhaps true that 
The 
book has a beautiful etching of Mrs. Carlyle as a 


there was more joy than sorrow in her lot. 
frontispiece. 


Retrospect of a Long Life.” 


ASIDE from the intrinsic merit of such a retrospect 
there is a peculiar charm in the manner of the nar- 
rator. One sees the patriarch of over fourscore 
years mellowed, but not weakened, by yearsand expe- 
rience, carrying a certain indescribable dictum of au- 
thority from his years and noble life, and, withal, just 
that couch of humor and sincerity that-lend such a 
sweet grace to the words of one whose natural strength 
and vigor of intellectual life is polished by inter- 


‘Letters and memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Pre- 
pared for publication by Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James 
Anthony Froude. Two volumes. $4.00. Cheaper edition 
from same plates. Two volumes in one. $1.50. Author. 
ized edition. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. 1883. 

* Retrospect of a Long Life. From 1815 to 1883. By S. 
C. Hall, F.S.A. A man of Letters by Profession. New 
York; D. Appleton & Company. 1883. 
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: s A 
course with the best, and whose polish and culture 


are so ably supplemented by innate force. The reader 


at once loves and believes the writer. In relating in- 
cidents and doings of his early years, in giving a 
vivid picture of the condition of the world as it was 
nearly a century ago, Mr. Hall speaks with calm dis- 
passionateness, and, at the same time, not cynically, 
but in an eager, sincere manner, at once entertaining 
and convincing. The book contains over 600 large 
pages of closely printed matter. It is a veritable en- 
cyclopzedia, only it has a certain personal element that 
is lacking from much of the writing that forms the 
bulk of the popular encyclopedia. 

The first fifty pages contain recollections of “ things 
that have been.” He remembers the days of tinder- 
boxes and lint boys, when duelling, gambling, and 
swearing were gentlemanly recreations, and tolerated 
in polite society; when the unfortunate debtor suffered 
the most horrible imprisonment; when the starving 
mother would be hanged for the theft of a loaf; when 
prisons were Andersonvilles in filth and wretched- 
ness. About a quarter of the book is devoted to his 
reportorial and early editorial career and recollec- 
tions. His pages are filled with interesting matter 
about such people as Sir Robert Peel, Lord Brougham, 
Chief Justice Campbell, Lord Holland, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, and the Duke of Wellington. 

Mr. Hall founded the “ Art Journal” in 1839, and 
remained in charge of it until 1880. During these 
years he was brought into intimate connection with 
British art and artists. About fifty pages are devoted 
to these recollections. Among the artists whom he 
personally knew are ‘Turner, Ruskin, Flaxman, 
Cruikshank, Stanfield. 

Among actors he mentions Kean, Macready, John 
Kemble. 
and reminiscences of such writers as Wordsworth, 
Southey, De Quincey, Coleridge, Lamb, Douglas Jer- 
rold, Landor, Leigh Hunt,Irving, Cooper, Hawthorne; 
in short, nearly every English and American author 
of note of the present century. For over a half cen- 


tury Mr. Hall enjoyed the rare companionship of 


We find in his book pleasing anecdotes 


one who was well worthy his name and position. 
The last fifty pages are devoted to Mrs. S. C. Hall, and 
form one of the most fascinating chapters in the book. 
This interesting volume approaches very nearly to the 
long-wished-for book “that doesn’t end.” Still we 
could only wish it were longer. 


Kennedy’s “Life of Oliver Wendell Holmes.’’! 


Mr. KENNEDY’s book will command attention if 
only for the audacity and originality of the writer. 
He has opinions, and he is not afraid to express them. 
One may question the soundness of his views, the 
propriety of many of his expressions, or the success 
he has attained as a biographer; but it would: be 
impossible to think that the writer has not firm con- 


1 Oliver Wendell Holmes, Poet, Littérateur, Scientist. 
By William Sloane Kennedy. Boston: S. E, Casino & 
Company. 1883. 
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+ 
clusions in the matters of which he writes. ‘The first 


chapters deal with the ancestry, birth, and early home 
of the poet. The description of Cambridge, of the 
scenes during Commencement at Harvard, and of the 
mode of living fifty years ago, are both extremely 
Mr. 


Kennedy discusses the aristocratic tendencies of the 


interesting and highly instructive. It is when 


»0et that his personal views are vigorously brought 
§ ) £ 


“oT 


forward. The question is,” says our author, 


“whether the creative instinct in Boston literature 
is to be crushed out by criticism, formalism, and robust 
manliness by morbid estheticism . . . but it is 
never too late to reform. The remedy for a stagnant 
literary life is a fresh study of nature, and bravery in 
standing out against the ridicule of critics and con- 
ventional conformers.” Mr. Kennedy is at his best 
in criticising, individually, the poems of Holmes. 
“*5t is 


fall of that subtle, tremulous feeling, and sensitive 


Speaking of “ Iris,’—the book,—he says: 


psychical affinity which unlocks for its author the 
inmost souls of such young girls as Iris and Myrtle 
Hazard. <A poet never hung more breathlessly over 
an opening lily, or gazed more reverently into the 
innocent little face of the spring’s first violet, than 
the creator of Iris and Elsie has watched the Psyche 
unfolding in a young girl’s nature, or new-born Eros 
The 


It is written 


trying his wings in the rosy light of her fancy.” 
book is very uneven in style and merit. 
in a brisk, complacent style, more suited to a corre- 
spondent to the literary department of a newspaper 
than to a sober and critical biography. Still, much 
of it is written in a sprightly, earnest vein, and gives 
This is the third 
biography that has appeared from the pen of Mr. 


a good general idea of the poet. 
Kennedy within a year. We can only hope that he 
will write more in sympathy with his subject, and less 
in sympathy with his personal opinions. A most 
valuable feature of the work is a complete bibliog- 


raphy of Dr. Holmes’ works up to date. 


Law and Lawyers in Literature.’ 

THIs is a very interesting book, — interesting not 
only to lawyers, but to the general reader. The aim 
of the work is to show how “ the Law and the Lawyer 
is depicted in Literature.” This is done by extracts 
from the writings of the chief dramatists, novelists, 
historians, essayists, and moralists. Extracts from 
Aristophanes form a good beginning. Following him 
we see the names of the leading dramatists of Eng- 
land and France, Jonson, Shakespeare, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Racine, Moliére, Fielding, and others. 

No quotations are made from Shakespeare. Instead 
we have a burlesque of the trial scene in “ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” given in the form of a pretended 
opinion of court. This is a very readable article, and 
was published some years ago in Zhe Albany Law 
Fournal. 


1Law and Lawyers in Literature. By Irving Browne, 
author of “* Humorous Phases of the Law,” “* Short Studies 
of Great Lawyers.” Boston: Soule and Bugbee, 1883. 


NOTICES. 


Following this burlesque is a serious view of Shy- 
lock’s wrongs, by the eminent German jurist, Professor 
von Ihring, and a criticism on the same trial by an 
English dramatic critic. The student of Shakespeare 
will here find food for thought. 

Avery humorous episode by Cervantes; A ‘‘ Good” 
Lawyer, by Smollett; extracts from Fielding, Scott, 
(who 
ought to have been able to write about lawyers), 


Sterne, Lever, Bulwer, Thackeray, Cooper 
Reade, and Trollope, show us what the novelist thinks 
of the Lawyer. 

A very readable and long extract is made from the 
writings of Rabelais. 

As arule the Lawyer is painted as black as pos- 
sible. Emerson, Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


and Charles Lamb speak justly,. and perhaps 
magnanimously of the Lawyer. 

We find Blackstone’s “ Farewell to the Muse,” and 
Over two 


authors of ancient and modern times are quoted in 


his ** Lawyer’s Prayer.” hundred noted 


this work of 412 pp. It is, taken altogether, a fasci- 
nating work, and one that will command general sale. 


George Eliot.’ 


A YEAR ago Messrs. Roberts Brothers projected a 
series of lives of women eminent in literature, educa- 
tion, philanthropy,— famous women in fact, both 
American and foreign, — and the initial volume in the 
series, the “Life of George Eliot,’ by Mathilde 
Blind, has just been published. Miss Blind visited 
the places connected with George Eliot’s early life, 
gleaning many interesting facts and traits from her 
brother, Isaac Evans, and from contemporaries of her 
father, Robert Evans. A great part of the corre- 
spondence in the volume has not hitherto appeared in 
print. This book will take its place as a standard 
short biography of the great novelist, and is a fitting 
initial volume for such a series. 


2 


Cyclos, Vol. r.° 


Tuts volume includes the numbers of this valuable 
little magazine from January te June, 1882. The ob 
ject of the journal was to give accurate and concise 
information in regard to road, routes, and all acces- 
sories to touring. Though the object was laudable, and, 
to all appearances, reasonably well carried out, we be- 
Still, 
this volume, with its accompanying maps of England 


lieve that the magazine has been discontinued. 


and Wales, will be an extremely useful guide-book to 
wheelmen. The maps are accurate, and, by a system 
of signs, indicate the kind of roads in different routes, 
and point out hills, so that with them a tour can be 
safely planned. 


1Famous Women. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 


George Eliot. 
1883. 
2Cyclos; A Practical Illustrated Magazine for Cyclists. 

With maps of England and Wales in Five Sections. Vol. 1. 

Birmingham : W. J. Spurrier. 


By Mathilde Blind. 
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The Columbia Tricycle. 


THe demand for a ‘** wheel” which 
could be used by all classes and ages, — 
ladies as well as gentlemen, and even by 
those who, by years or infirmities, are un- 
able to take proper exercise,—has _ re- 
sulted in the manufacture of the Columbia 
Tricycle, in which have been put all the 
skill, experience, and facilities at our com- 
mand, without restraint of cost or price. 

The best of materials have been used in 
its construction, and, like the Columbia 
Bicycle, it is made on the interchange- 
able system, with great exactness of forms 
and joints and fittings, with great accuracy 
and security in the bearings and adjust- 
ments. 

Rotary pedal-action has been adopted, 
as it is best accredited, both mechanically 
and physiologically, for easy and effective 
propulsion. ‘The crank-throw is five and 
ahalf inches, the best average for all uses ; 
the tread, or distance between pedals, has 
been made wide enough (8% in. between 
centres) for comfort at saddle and pedal, 
and natural position and movement of the 


DEPARTMENT. 


limbs; and the position of the crank-shaft, 
with reference to the axle of the driving- 
wheels and to the seat, is such as both to 
preserve the proper balance or poise of 
machine and rider, and to secure the ad- 
vantage of driving by weight of rider, 
more than by muscular thrust. 

Large driving-wheels (50-in.) are used 
for their valuc in rolling over obstructions, 
and a chain-gear is used for transmitting 
the power with least loss,—the chain 
being of the best roller-link construction, 
and cach chain put on jacks and run for 
hours to insure perfect freedom and even- 
ness of action, —and the gear-wheels of 
such proportion as to increase the leverage 
one-fourteenth, cr, in other words, to gear 
down the wheels to an equivalent diameter 
of 46} inches. ‘This is believed to be the 
best leverage for all-around use. Machines 
geared down to 40 or 42 inches appear to 
run easier (and in trying different tricycles, 
careful note of the amount of gearing down 
should be taken,’and due allowance made 
for the apparent difference in ease of 
movement), but this is gained at a loss of 
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speed or distauce-making, and a given dis- 
tance in a given time on average grade is 
not made so easily. 

We make and furnish, as an extra, a 
different gear-wheel for the crank-shaft, 
by substitution of which, and a variation 
in the chain, it may be geared down to 
about 40 inches, and another by which it 
may be geared up to about 50, or ‘‘ even.” 
For delicate ladies the first may be desired, 
and the latter for racing purposes, or for 
very even and level road use. We are 
also bringing out, and shall have ready for 
application to the CotumBiA TRICYCLE 
during the summer, a very ingenious and 
effective two-speed contrivance which will 
enable the rider quickly to change the lev- 
erage at will, for power for hill-climbing, 
for speed for levels and down grade. It is 


believed to be the finest and most efficient 
device for the purpose yet devised. 


The Columbia Tricycle is a genuine 
‘¢ double driver,” the propulsion operating 
evenly and directly upon both driving- 
wheels, and, through them, upon the 
whole machine at all times. The driving- 
wheels are mounted upon separate internal 
steel axles, nearly meeting midway be- 
tween them; on the inner ends of these 
axles are small bevel-gears, meshing in 
two smaller bevel-gears on a_ transverse 
axis having its bearings in a neat globular 
shell, enclosing and keeping in position all 
these gears, and either half of which is 
fast to a hollow shaft enclosing the two 
driving-axles ; this hollow shaft, extending 
to the inner ends of the wheel hubs, takes 
the frame on free bearings and the chain- 
wheel and brake-disc on fast bearings ; 
and all is so contrived and proportioned as 
to be light, compact, clean, and dust- 
proof, and to operate with the least waste 
of power, and without ‘* back-lash” or 
unsteadiness. This compensating gear 
secures a distribution of power to the 
wheels proportioned to the resistance, 
evenly on a smooth, straight course ; more 
to the outer wheel on a curve, where it 
travels faster than the other and more dis- 
tance, of course; and more to the trigged 
wheel where obstruction is unequal; and 
the whole is completely automatic. 


DEPARTMENT. 


The steering-wheel is in front, because 
we believe it a proved advantage to have 
the steering mechanism in sight, to have 
the track visible for all three wheels, to 
have the certainty of control in ascending, 
and the safety of position in desending a 
grade, which arise from this arrangement. 
This arrangement also has the advantage 
of allowing a substantial foot-rest over the 
steering-wheel, and of putting the feet up 
on down grades. This wheel is held in a 
fork having a slight rake for strength and 
correct action, terminating in a cylindrical 
centre-steering head, finished with a neat 
dust-cap and shield, and is provided with 
a neat and noiseless mud-shield. 

On the perch over the steering-wheel, 
and hinged to the neck, is a foot-rest with 
elastic pad to lessen the jar, and which 
may be used as a handle in leading the 
tricycle by hand. 

The frame is of steel tubing, of the form 
shown in the large cut; one continuous 
loop, without joints, bent downward and 
outward from the main shaft, has the steel 
hollow perch brazed to it in front, bears 
brackets for the crank-shaft on the sides, 
and is brazed at either end to braces or 
knees over the main shaft, which are con- 
nected by a similar horizontal piece of 
tubing over the axle, with bracket for the 
seat-rod, and from which extend two tubu- 
lar safety-stays backward to prevent any 
accidental overturn. This frame is thor- 
oughly rigid, carries the steer-wheel to 
such a position as to leave convenient room 
for mounting, bears a step on one side for 
that purpose, and is well adapted to the 
attachment of a carrier and the carrying 
of luggage behind. 

The carrier, specially devised for attach- 
ment to this machine, is strong, capacious, 
and light, and with rubber springs to 
relieve from jar, and is furnished as an 
extra. 

The seat furnished is a ‘* long-distance” 
saddle, — that is, a leather saddle of un- 
stuffed, but suspension top, wide and long ; 
and it is believed that this is the most 
comfortable form of seat, and one which 
allows most freedom of limb and easiest 
change of position when riding, and which 
is equally desirable for ladies or gentlemen. 
To those choosing otherwise, however, we 
will furnish, at a slight extra charge, a 
seat of greater width and with a low back. 

The saddle, or seat, is mounted adjust- 
ably on a *‘ cradle-spring ” of the tricycle 
pattern, and tliis is adjustable on a seat-rod 
of "J form, which is also vertically adjust- 
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able in its bracket on the frame. We have 
thus secured a very easy seat, and one that 
is adjustable ‘‘ fore and aft” to such an 
extent as to suit not only any size of rider, 
but to secure the proper balance of weight 
(whether with luggage or without), with 
just enough on the small wheel to insure 
stability and steering, and one that is ad- 
justable vertically for any height of rider. 

The spade-handles, of vulcanite, finely 
formed and polished (one on the right side 
for steering, and one on the left side for 
support and steadiness) are also adjustable 
to any required position, and are very 
firmly braced. The handle-rods are in- 
clined slightly backward from the perpen- 
dicular, so that the pull on the handles in 
exerting more than usual power is in the 
line of the rods and not against it, and the 
position of the hands is more natural. 

The two stays (with castors) behind are 
so arranged and shaped as to afford pro- 
tection against any backward fall, and also 
so as to allow of convenient pushing and 
steering the machine from behind, and the 
best application of a carrier. 


The brake-handle is of vulcanite, pear- 
shaped, a little within and below the left 
handle of the machine, and easily operated. 

The brake is the most effective ever put 
on a tricycle, and is neat and out of the 
way about the chain-wheel on the main 
shaft. The principal features of it are the 
disc forming the middle of the main-axle 
chain-wheel, and the friction-plate operated 
on either side of it by means of an ingeni- 
ous contrivance of levers and rolls, through 
which, by slight power at the handle, the 
plates are pressed against the disc with great 
power. This brake will stop the machine 
on any incline, and from any speed, in a 
very short spage, and works very con- 
veniently. This brake, so unlike any other, 
was devised expressly for this tricycle, and 
is patented. 

A woven wire chain-guard, which will 
not rattle and will protect the clothing ; 
lamp-clips; which are well out of the-way, 
and are detachable ; and umbrella or para- 
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sol clips, are amongst the conveniences of 
this complete tricycle. 

The bearings — most important elements 
of a serviceable tricyle—are substantially 
the same as the ones used on the Columbia 
bicycles. They consist of a one-part bear- 
ing box and a two-part sleeve, and a cir- 
cular row of balls, and means for adjust- 
ment. One part of this sleeve extends 
into a recess in the hub, and the other 
into a threaded recess in the crank-boss; 
the latter has a raised part with milled 
edge, and is adjustable from the crank by 
turning it on the axle, until a perfect bear- 
ing is taken, when it is set by a neat 
clamp and set-screw on the crank-boss. 
There is a small oil-duct, covered with a 
spring cap, in one side of the box, by 
which it is lubricated. 

There are seven ball-bearings in the 
Columbia tricycle; two for the main- 
shaft, two for the crank-shaft, one for the 
steering-axle, and two (really four) for 
the pedals. The Columbia ball-bearing 
is as near frictionless as skill or invention 
has produced. They are simple, have 


very few parts, great wearing qualities, 
work perfectly true, are dust-proof, and 
can be run a great distance without re- 
oiling, and, besides, are compact and an 
ornament to the machine. 

The crank-shaft of a tricycle obviously 
needs anti-friction bearings more than the 
front wheel, and as much as the main shaft, 
for when much power is required (and then 
economy counts for something), the weight 
is thrown mostly upon it through the pedals ; 
and for the same reason the pedals require 
ball-bearings, if any part does. Hence we 
have, by means of inventions made espe- 
cially for this machine, adapted the Colum- 
bia ball-bearing, and applied it accordingly. 
In doing this, we have been the first to put on 
a bent tricycle crank-shaft ball-bearings in 
which the balls run on continuous hardened- 
steel surfaces, and which are adjustable for a 
true fit and for wear. We believe that the 
superiority of the Columbia tricycle in 
these matters will be appreciated by all 
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who take the pains to examine and under- 
stand it. The pedals have also four rubber 
bars, are easily detachable, and dust- 
proof. 

To enable the tension of the chain to be 
regulated, the crank-shaft bearings are held 
in adjusting brackets, and in swivel cases, 
so that the truth of the bearings and boxes 
may be preserved. 

Swivel or compensating bearing-box 
cases are also provided at the bearings of 
the frame on the main shaft, so that the 
bearings will always be true with any 
movement or strain of the frame or axles. 
This feature of construction will be appre- 
ciated by all who understand how easily 
the virtue may be taken out of a good 
bearing by springing or bending of a part, 

or even by 
the move- 
ments of 
the ma- 
chine, if it 
=, be not pro- 
Mmvided with 
yc Om pensa- 
tive attach- 
ments. The 
wheels of 
the Colum- 
bia tricycle 


are made with good width of hub and 
flange, a large number of spokes, and 


with deep, rigid rims. The tires are 
moulded in endless rings, and are held 
with great security in the rims. These 
will share the earned reputation of Colum- 
bia tires for never coming loose, — a repu- 
tation arising out of the facts that our rims 
are deep and correctly shaped, our tires are 
made of fine rubber on correct model, and 
put on with proper contraction, and our 
cement and method of using it are brought 
to perfection. 

In finish this tricycle is unsurpassed, all 
surfaces being polished and enamelled in 
black, with fine gold striping, and the 
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hand-pieces, bearing-cases, seat-rod, finish- 
ing-nuts and dust-caps, pedal plates, chain 
brake-lever, and other tips being nickelled, 
—all parts of the finish being done in the 
handsomest and most durable manner 
known to the art. 

The Columbia Tricycle is constructed 
for general, all-around use, by ladies and 
gentlemen, by the light and heavy, on 
rough roads as well as smooth, and for 
taking baggage, —and not especially for a 
racer or to see how light a machine we 
could make at any sacrifice. Conveniences 
add weight, and so do adjustments. But 
without leaving off desirable things or 
saving metal where it is needed, we have 
made it as light as seemed practicable, and 
exceptionally easy running. 

Attention is also called to our old ‘ Reli- 
able Standard Columbia Bicycle,” which is 
more widely and favorably known than any 
like machine in the country. It is a sub- 
stantial first-class roadster, for all-around 
use. Although we have made improve- 
ments, largely increasing the expense of 
manufacture, it is offered at the same price 
as formerly. 

THe Expert CoLumBi<A is a medium- 
weight bicycle, a machine in which strength 
has not been sacrificed for lightness, and is 
designed to stand hard and long usage on 
any road, by every weight of rider. It has 
been lightened somewhat from last season, 
but in no way to impair its stanchness. 

THe Cor_umBiaA Racer is very similar 
to the Expert, and is fourteen pounds 
lighter, as light a machine as it is possible to 
make for safety and strength. The Racer 
is compact and graceful, the bearings are 
fitted with extreme carefulness, and it is, 
altogether, the most practical racer manu- 
factured. 

A full description of all these machines 
will be found in our Illustrated (36-page) 
Catalogue, which we will send to any ad- 
dress, for a 3-cent stamp. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO, 


No. 597 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON, 


MASS. 
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Hz. B. BART, 
No, 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and No. 4 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles. 


BOYS’ 


BICYCLES and VELOCIPEDES. 


A full line of second-hand Machines constautly on hand, at low prices. 
atalogue and Price List. 


Send 3 cent stamp for 36 page 
H. B. HART. 








Important to Wheelmen and all Others. 


auth 


Onited 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
$20 Broadway, 
N.Y. 


é att q iy P 
$5,000 Accident Insurance. $25 Weekly 

Indemnity. Membership Fee, $4. Annual 
cost about $11. $10,000 Insurance, with $50 
Weekly Indemnity, at corresponding Rates. 
Write or call for Circular and Application 
Blank. 

EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA 

. CHARGE. 

CHAS. B. PEET, (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Pres. 


JAS. R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 


320 and 322 Broapway, NEw York. 


Bicycle Suits 


READY MADE, 


IN CORDUROYS, VELVETEENS, AND EXTRA 
QUALITY BLUE MIDDLESEX FLANNEL (THE 
BEST FLANNEL MADE.) SAMPLES SENT ON 
REQUEST. UNIFORMS FOR CLUBS A SPEC- 
IALTY. ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLI- 
CATION. 


JOHN PARET & CO, 
Clothiers, 


402 & 404 FULTON ST., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


J. E. STANTON, ManaGER. 





The Jumbo Catalogue. 


Just published, the largest and most complete Catalogue of 
all sporting goods ever issued—as Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, 
Archery, Cricket, Foot Ball, Fishing, Boating, and Gymna- 
sium,and Firemen’s Goods, and ail the latest novelties. 
228 large pages, 5000 illustrations, on fine tinted paper. 
Price, by mail, 25 cents. 

Bicycle Ilats and Uniforms a specialty. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 to 130 Nassau St., N. Y. 





HARRY D. HEDGER, 
BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES 


REPAIRED, 
NICKEL PLATED AND PAINTED. 
8 Church Street, - off Tremont. 





BICYCLE SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 
® FINE TAILORING. 


WETMORE & STORY, - 


SAMPLES MAILED ON 


- 33 Essex Street, Boston. 


APPLICATION. 





Our Brands are made from the FINEST TOBACCO and PUREST RICE PAPER, 


A NO ADULTERATIONS.- 
* Sweet Caporal, Caporal, Caporal 44, St. James’, &., Kinney 
Bros.’ Straight Cut Circa 
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THE NEW FI. FIELD GAME. 


LAWN POOL; or, IMPROVED OROQUET. 
Patented Dec. I9th, 1882. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


HORSMAN'S CELEBRATED LAWN TENNIS. 


Send for Tennis Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA LD BICYCLES, 
AS AYA And Headquarters 


YS for 


BICYCLE SUPPLIES. 
Send for Catalogue. 
E. I. HORSMAN, 80and 82 Williams St., New York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Nothing in the World like it, 


The Decorator 
and Furnisher, 


An ELEGANTLY Tnx 
MoNTHLY PaPER, elena of ovary part of the of _ 
Furnishing and Decorating of the 
Interior of the House. 
Matter by well-known Authors, d 
Beautital Designs for Furniture 2,and eurtiehed 
Frescos, Painting, n tain 
Glass, is. “Draperies, Carpets, Ceramic ce, etc, etc. 
“Practical enough for the trade and handsome 
enough to adorn the study table.” — Boston Pust 


“*Every_ taste will find thing suit its 
wants." “Chicago Tribune _— = 

calculated to make 
rs one 


** Dedicate to eversthi 
house thtcrlers beastinal: " 
. Mak pie = ee on the — 
indispensible to housekeep Mail BepeN WN. a) ) 


asl Peptatie J ni arene own piterts, and a 
cant Lust eT Ereeee a ms educator a. howe , aa 
een een 
geohantin Sonal one.” mad Bs A yr ~ med 
sion that was called for-"~ Toronto Mail = * ™i*- 


*Ina ition to oo mbes ite 
quite ae as it bo: Se he eense TL 


** Contains numerous practical, original aie 


and designs.” 
“*Handsomely printed, with numerous designs for 
-"—Christian Union. 


decoration and 
Subscription, $4 per Year; Single copies, $5 cents, 


E. W. BULLINGER, Publisher, 


75 Fulton Street, New York Citys 





THIRD YEAR. 


THO AGRIGULTORAL RE VICW 


And JOURNAL of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCLATION. 


A Magazine Devoted to Agriculture 
and Industry. 


Pronounced by the Press and the highest individual author- 
ities the best practical publication issued. 


Contains Exhaustive Articles on Agricultural Practice 
and Science by the ablest writers and experts 
of America and Europe. 


Each Issue worth more than the price of a whole 
Year’s Subscription. 


TERMS, $3 PER YEAR. 


Address, JOS. H. REALL, Editor & Publisher, 
32 PARK ROW, “ World Building,” NEW YORK. 





FOR LATEST 


BICYCLING NEWS 


READ THE 


UNDAY COURIER 


Established 18485. 


OFFICE, 23 DEY ST., 


NEW YORK. 


SAMPLE COPIES MAILED FREE ON 


‘APPLICATION. 
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THE BRITISH CHALLENGE, 


Made by SINGER & CO., Coventry. 
Sole Agents, STODDARD, LOVERING & CO., Boston, 


Importers of other leading English Bicycles and Tricycles. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 





NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD. 


RESUMPTION OF THE FAVORITE 


Transler Steamer Maryland Route, 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1883, 


— TO — 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHING- 
TON, FLORIDA and the SOUTH. 


The evening train from Boston will leave at 6.30 P. M., 
daily, arriving at Jersey City 4 A. M., Philadelphia 6.50 
A.M., Baltimore 9.50 A. M., Washington 1.10 A. M., con- 
necting immediately with ‘FAST LINE,” arriving at Rich- 
mond at 3.08 P. M., Charleston 6.50 A. M., Savannah 10.30 
A. M., Jacksonville 5.00 P. M.—only 4614 hours from Bos- 
ton, with but one change of cars, and that in the same depot 
at Washington. Magnificent Pullman Cars between Boston 
and Washington without change. 

Connections made at Philadelphia with trains West, v/a 
Penn. R. R. 

THE LATEST TRAIN FROM NEW YORK leaves Grand 
Central Depot at 11.35 A. M., week-days, for Boston, via 
N. Y.& N. E.R. R. Returning, leaves Boston atg A. M. 
With Drawing Room Cars. 


NORWICH LINE. 


Fare Reduced. $3 => NEW YORK. 


The New Steamer CITY OF WORCESTER runs on this line. 

Steamboat Express train leaves Boston at 6.30 P. M., 
week-days, due in New York 7.00 A. M., connecting with 
trains for Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. Re- 
turning, steamer leaves Pier 40, North River, New York, at 
4.30 P. M., connecting with train leaving New London at 
4.00 A. M., arriving in Boston at 7.55 A. M. 

Tickets and Berths secured at office, 322 Washington St., 
cor. of Milk, or at N. Y. & N. E. R. R. Station, foot of 
Summer Street, Boston, 

S. M. FELTON, Jr., 
. Gen. Manager. 


A. C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 











The only Illustrated Bicycling News- 
paper in America. 


Published every Wednesday. 


FRED. JENKINS, - - - - EpitTor. 
CHAS. E. PRATT, -~- - - - Eptrorrtat ContrisutTor. 
EDWIN OLIVER, - - - - - - Business MANAGER. 
Subscription Price $1.50 per annum. 
Send for specimen copy. 








RELIABLE and STANDARD 


CHGARETTES AND TOBACCO, 


MANUFACTUBED BY 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., 


The Connoisseurs and Pioneers of 
America in Fine Goods. 


Established, 1846. Breed irst Prize Medals, 
FRAGRANT VANITY. 
NEW VANITY FAIR. 


THREE KINGS. 
SOLD in all PARTS of the WORLD. 











THE Jonny WILKINson Co, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


— IN THEIR — 


NEW STORE, 
68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, 


HAVE NOW THE 


LARGEST STORE IN AMERICA 


DEVOTED TO 


SH 
ACCESSORIES, 


GAMES, HOME AMUSEMENTS, 
SPORTS & PASTIMES, &C. 


BICYCLES 


Send for illustrated catalogues, and call when in Chicago, 


AGENT FOR 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 





BICYCLE TACTICS. 


A complete Manual for drilling Bicycle Clubs, Leagues or State Divisions. 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


Ir. 
PRICE, ONLY 20 CENTS. 


Ss. MIiLUuEeER. 
Every wheelman intending to be at the N. Y. Meet should be provided with a7opy. 


For SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE LEADING LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


The Cheapest Good Magazine Published. 
—THE— 


DOMESTIC MONTHLY 


Permanently enlarged in size, beginning with 
the May Number, 1883. 


The price, however, remains the same. 


Also, in the May Number will appear the first instal- 
ment of a new novel, entitled: 


“Maid of Athens,” 


— 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, 


Author of a “History of Our Own Times,” etc., etc. 
This delightful novel will appear exclusively in the 
DoMEsTIC MONTHLY, and will run for the remainder 
of the year. It promises to be the best novel from 
the pen of Mr. McCarthy, whose “History of Our 
Own Times” made such a sensation some years ago. 
The story will be illustrated by charming drawings 
by F. Barnard, of London. 


The Domestic Monthly is the Cheapest Good 
Magazine Published. Only One Dollar a 
year, with a Premium of One Dollar’s 
worth of Patterns to every subscriber. 


4 GREAT OFFER! 


To every one who sends us $1.25 before July rst, 
we will present a copy of the NATIONAL STAN- 
DARD DICTIONARY, as a premium (600 pages, 
700 illustrations, and retails at One Dollar). 


_ This is a Magnificent Offer ! 


THE DOMESTIC MONTHLY FOR ONE YEAR, 
with Justin McCarthy’s new novel, with other 
attractive features. 


A ONE DOLLAR DICTIONARY, and 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH OF DOMESTIC Pa- 
PER PATTERNS. 


All for $125, or more than $3.00 for $1.09, 


Subscribe at once and have your subscription begin 
with the May number, which will contain the ‘first 
instalment of the “Maid of Athens.” 


Address, 
DOMESTIC MONTHLY, 
853 Broadway, N. Y. 


Subscriptions taken at any agency for the Domestic 
Paper Patterns. 





TusT out. 


The Wheelman Song. 


Words and Music by JOHN FORD. 


An original Bicycling Song and Chorus, The composer 
has caught the spirit of bicycling, and breaks forth into 
song at once spirited and melodious, 


Every Wheelman should sing it. 


Published by H. B. HART, No. 811 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of its price, 25 cents. 
Send for Price List of New and Second-hand Bicycles. 


H. B, HART, 
No. 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and No. 4 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 


ra Perego 


Bicycle Shirts, Tennis Jerseys, 
Lacrosse Shirts and Bioyelo Gloves 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF BICYCLE 
HOSE IN ALL COLORS. 


128 & 130 FULTON STREET, 87 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


** The neatest, brightest, and cleanest paper on either side 
of the ocean.”—Albany Express. 

** By far the best humorous and satirical publication of the 
day.”"—Rochester Union and Advertiser. 


HUMOROUS, SATIRICAL, REFINED. 
ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY. 








“ Phenomenally bright and witty.”— Toledo Blade. 


“It is womanlike in every part. It is fresh, vigorous, 
gentlemanly, genial and satisfying.— The Sun. 


The paper is supported by an able corps of con- 
tributors, among whom are the names of Mr.S. Alden, 
Henry Guy Carleton, J. W. Riley, E. D. Beach, G. T. 
Lanigan, G. P. Lathrop, Arthur Penn, J. T. Wheel- 
wright, and many others. ‘The staff of artists is com- 
posed of F. G. Attwood, Chas. Kendrick, H. W. 
McVicker, J. A. Mitchell, Gray Parker, W. H. Hyde, 
Palmer Cox, E. W. Kemble, and W. A. Rogers. 


** Altogether the hest periodical of the kind published in 
this country."—Burlington Free Press. 


Subscriptions, $5.00 per year, postage free. 10 
Cents per copy. Address, 


Office of LIFE, 
1155 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


——WRITE TO—— 


STAI, & BV. 
509 Tremont Street, (Odd Fellows’ Hall,) Boston, Mass. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THE 


“ SANSPARIEL ” ROADSTER, LIGHT ROADSTER AND RACER, 


THE “ AMERICAN BICYCLE” AND THE “ AMERICAN STAR” AND “ PERFECT SAFETY” BICYCLE. ALSO, THE 


“VICTOR ROTAR 


»” the first and bet AMERICAN TRICYCLE. 


New England Agents for the above Machines. 


A FULL LING 


OF SUNDRIES. 





BURLEY’S ADJUSTABLE SKELETON BICYCLE SADDLE, 
WITH GUARDED SIDES. 


—— 


Patented in England, Canada and the United States. The 
best Bicycle and Tricycle Saddle in the world. It fits all 
Bicycles, and 20 English and American Tricycles, and can 
easily be fitted to as 11 nany more. Price: painted frame, with 
Nickel Tip and Back, $3.50; full Nickel, $4.75. ~— 
F. G. Burkey, Boston, Mass., Brighton Dist., U. S 

Send Cashier's Check, Post Office Money Order. 

FOR SALE.—A second-hand Extra Challenge Bicycle 
48inch., Ball-bearings forward. Just painted; as good 
as new; for $60.00, cost $127.00. 

J. W. QUINBY, 


East Bridgewater, Mass. 








CHAS. A. SMITH & CO., 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


— AND— 


IMPORTERS OF 


FINE WOOLENS. 


Invite the attention of gentlemen to their selections 
for Spring, which are now ready for inspection. 


18 and 20 School Street, 
BOSTON. 





THE HARTFORD SEWING MACHINE. 


Light. 
Quiet, 
Simple, 
Durable, 
Decorated, 


The most complete machines in all 
respects ever offered to the Public. 


Elegant Woodwork, 
Easy Running, 
Nickel-Plated, 
Ball Bearings, 
Pearl-Stitch. 


For full particulars apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Columbia Bicycle School and Salestoom. 


A FULL LINE OF BICYCLES AND BICYCLE SUNDRIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


214 and 216 East Thirty-Fourth Street, New York. 
A PLEASANT RIDING HALL. 





Instruction from 8.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Seagon Tickets for 30 days, $5 — 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 
ELLIOTT MASON, Manager. 


May be applied toward purchase. 





ee 


The American Bicycle Co. 


We have the Agency for Springfield and vicinity for the 
Pope MANUFACTURING Co. and the CUNNINGHAM 
Co.’s Celebrated 


BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


— viz: — 

The Columbia, Special. Expert, Harvard, 
Yale, Yale Racer, Shadow, Matchless, 
Timberlake, and the Heclas for Boys. 
We have in Stock 20 Second-hand Bicycles and Tricycles 
tor sale at the following extremely low prices for cash: 

«inch Hecla, 


“ 


oa 
Gt 


Standard Columbia, Ball Bearings, 

Standard Columbia, . : 

Standard Columbia, Full Nickel, 

Standard Columbia, . . 

Standard Columbia, . < ° 

American Star, Half Nickel, Ball Bearing, 

Expert, Half Nickel, . e ‘ 

Special, Nickel Plated, Good as New, 
ustang, . . . . 

“ 


¥ 


88888ssssE 
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Ky Good as New, 
English, ° ‘ 
Special Mustang, 
Standard Columbia, 
Children’s Tricycle, 

“ iy 


s22¢¢s 


HS RCCCOCCC SSS SSE bs 


Cheylesmore, ° 
“ Royal Salvo, . ° ‘ 
Bicycles bought, sold and exchanged. 
Bicycte sundries constantly on hand. 
Bicycle Repairing a Specialty. 
AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
With Geodyear Rubber Store, Opp. Haynes Hotel. 
M.D. GILLETT, Manager. 


ARTHUR G. CARTER, 


Successor to W. M. WRIGHT. 


wn 
e 





Importer and Dealer i 


Bic TULES, 


— < 
4 East 59th Street, New York. 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES Bought and Sold. 


Bicycles 
Sold on Commission. 


The Largest Stock of Second-hand Bicycles in the United States. 


Repatring Done in all its Branches. 


Nickeling, Enameling and Painting. 


Agents for all noted makes of Bicycles. 
& full line of Sundries, all of our own manufacture, on hand. 


SEND THREE-CENT STAMP FOR LIST. 





ADVERIISZMENTS. 


AMATEUR APPARATUS. 


LIGHT, NEAT, AND PERFECT, 
Eastman’s Dry Plates, 


Tux Spectats.—Twice quicker 
than any other. 

Tue Troricats.—The only ones 
that can be successfully used 
- hot weather without ice or 

um. 


Send for Price List and Cir- 
culars. 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Co, 
591 Broadway, 
New York 


TO WHEELMEN. 


A Fine Illustrated Steel Plate Card, suitable for Club 
meetings, announcements, and Wheelman notices 
generally. Sample sent on receipt of Io cents in 
postage stamps. 


JOHN A. LOWELL & CO., 
Mason Building, 70 Kilby St., Boston. 


BICYCLE SUITS 


Made to Measure. 


TOURISTS’ SUITS, 
FINE CUSTOM TAILORING. 


What raiment will your honor wear to-day? 








The tailor stays thy leisure, 
To deck thy body with his ruffling treasure.” 
— Shakspeare. 


TELE 


TAILOR 


BROADWAY, 620 


AND 139 TO 151 BOWERY, N. Y. 
Branch Stores in all Principal Cities. Samples and Rules 


Sor self-measurement sent by mail on application. 


A BICYCLES! 
AND ne" 


620 





—S HARVARD, YALE, SHADOW 
and other Bicycles, manu- 
factured by the Cunning- 

‘ ham Company, we have 
opened in our new store a Department for their sale, 
and invite inspection. Also, agents for Rushton’s 

CANOES and Boats, and Osgood’s FOLDING: BoATs. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
107 WASHINGTON 8T. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE WHEELMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLICATIONS. 


———_“=)> 0 


Bound volume of THE WHEELMAN, October, 1882, to March, 
1883. (See advt. page III.) 480 pages; splendid illustra- 
tions; elegantly bound. 


THE WHEELMAN ART SUPPLEMENT; choicest engravings 
and poems from the first nine issues of THE WHEELMAN. 
(See advt. page XXIV.) Most superbly illustrated publica- 
tion devoted to the wheel. 


Pratt’s American Bicycler, 260 pages, substantially bound; 
complete index. (See advt., 3d page cover.) 


A Bicycle Tour in England and Wales; splendidly illustrated. 
(See advt., 3d page cover.) 


BicycLte Tactics. T.S. Miller. A complete Manual for 
drilling Bicycle Clubs; illustrations by the author. (See advt. 
page XIX.) 


Two sample Engravings from The Art Supplement. 
Sample copy of the Wheelman; sample illustrations of Art 


Supplement; conditions for securing premiums and presents; 
complete instructions How to Get Subscribers. ° 


Instructions How to Get Subscribers. 


THE WHEELMAN for one year. (See advt. page X. of cur- 
rent issue. 


THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“THe Waeecmay Art Suppeenent 


S the title of a collection of our best engravings of the past nine months. It 
contains 16 pages, is 84 x 10 inches, is printed on superbly prepared proof 
paper. The paper was manufactured expressly for the Supplement by S. D. Warren 
& Co. It is the same quality as that used by THe WueEELMAN and Century 


Magazines, and is three times as heavy, thus furnishing engravings that can be framed. 
The illustrations are by J. Pennell, of Philadelphia, Hassam, Sylvester and Garret, of 
Boston. They were engraved by Sylvester. It forms the most splendid collection of 
engravings devoted to the wheel in the world. It isa rare artistic treat. The poetry 
is by Charles Richards Dodge, and is well worthy such magnificent illustrations. Two 
sample engravings, ready for framing, will be sent upon receipt of three 3 cent stamps. 
The Art Supplement will be mailed, post free, for 50 cents. 

These engravings are from the magazine. 

Speaking of our illustrations the London (Eng.) Daily Sportsman says: “ Both the letter-press and 


illustrations of this magazine are equal to the costliest and most elaborately got-up magazines known in 
England.” 

The New York Nation says: “The tasteful cover, the numerous illustrations of good quality, and the 
text itself, rank this among the most attractive of the monthly magazines.” 

The Boston Transcript says: “It is,printed on fine paper, in the clearest type, and, in the matter of 
illustrations, equalling any American magazine.” 


The New York Herald says: “ It has poems quite up to the level of magazine verse, and it has illustra- 
tions capitally drawn.” 


We have selected the choicest of over 106 engravings. We have chosen the best 
poems. We have printed them upon the best paper procurable. We have only a 
limited edition, and we invite our readers to secure a copy of the Art Supplement while 


it is obtainable. 
The Wheelman Company, 


603 Washington Street, - - - .- BOSTON, MASS. 














BEFORE YOU 


O! 


BUY A BICYCLE 

ANY KIND, SEND STAMP TO 

GUMP BROS., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

For large Illustrated Price-List of New 

1 IJand Machines. 

WILL PAY YOu. 


WESTERN TOY COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


BICYCLES, TRICYCLES 


AND 


ee 


St., Chic 


and Secon 





Ef iy 











Brier YCLES. COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 












Port MANUFACTURING ComMPANny’s 
Cata Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, wher one 
of t f Company with ass iment ou hand. 
Vi wn Tennis, Rubber, h Tach Tri- 
cycle Hlome Gymnasium Goods > Rolie: 
Skate f 1 6F ct , Cutlery Base l nd 
Ba Catalogues Free. Sub ( t to THE W HEEL- 
MAN taken at 166 Main Str  Cladinaall, Oh io. 


B. KITTREDGE & CO. 


TOUR IN ENGLAND & WALES. 
Made in 1879, 


By the President ALFRED D. CHANDLER, and Captain 
Joun C. Suarp, Jr., of the SUFFOLK BICYCLE 





A BICYCLE 











CLUB oF Boston, Mass. 

With an appendix ing information on the use of 
the Bicycle, both in Europe and the United States. 
Also four maps and seventeen illustrations. 

Price, $24 For r sale by THE WHEELMAN, 
“THE AMERICAN BICYCLER,” 


By Cuas. E. PRatTrT. 


< on the History, Manufac- 








tu yf the Bicycle. It is designed to aid 
the ner, the expert, and any who are interested in 
the Bicycle in any way. It covers the entire field and 
| the interests of the wheel in all its relations. 
lwo hundred andsixty-one pages. Bound in leather- 
ette. Price, 50 cents, and for sale by THE WHEELMAN. 


AGENTS FOR 


AND THE WHEELMAN. 


BICYCLES 


Town and State. 
Adrian, Mich., 
Albany, N. Y., 
Baltimore, Md., 
Brighton, Mass, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 
Chicago, IIL, 
Cincinnati, O., 
Cleveland, O., 
Columbus, O., 
Dayton, O., 
Detroit, Mich., 
E. S: 
Elmira, N. Y., 
Fremont, Ohio, 


Hudson, N. , 





as 





rinaw, 





Lancaster, Penn., 
Lexington, Ky., 
Louisville, Ky., 
Marshall, Mich., 
Nashua, N. IT. 
New York, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Pittsficld, Mass., 
Portland, Maine, 
Rochester, N. Y., 
Salt Lak 
St. Louis, 
Scranton, Pa., 
Sherrhan, N. Y., 
Sidney, Ohio, 


Mo., 


Silver Creck, 
Somerville, N. J., 
¥.¥., 
Utica, N. Y., 


Troy, 


N.Y. 


Mich., 


e C’y, Utah, 


’ 


Washington, D.C., 


Name and Address | 
A. B. Mumford. 
W. G. Paddock, 6o State Street. 
& Co., Franklin Building. 
W. W. Stall. 
J. HH. Ish 
John Wil 






S. T. Clark 


um, 14 E. Seneca Street. 
inson Co.,6$ & 7o Wabash av 

B Sapieee & Co., 166 Main Street. 

Davis & Hunt, 5 147 Ontario Street. 

C. J. Krag, 7S. High 

S., 34 N. Main Strect. 

T.B. Rayl & Co 

H.L.$S 

W. H. Longstreet. 

Irank P. Miller. 

H. R. Bryan. 

Martin Rudy, 9 E. King Street. 


Frank P. Sccarce. 








Street, 





Gump Bro 
, 112,114 Woodward av 


haw. 


Horace Beddo, 140 4th ave. 

A. II. Cathcart. 

Gilman Bros. 

Elliatt Mason, 214 E. 34 Street. 
II. B. Hart, Sit Arch Street, 

L. L. Atwood, 7 N 
C. H. Lan 





orth Street. | 
ison, 201 Middle Street. 
Williams & Punnett, 
Barnes & Davis. 
Richard Garvey, 
A. J. Kolp. 
Eugene Card, | 
Emory P.R 
O. A. Fairchild. 
J. Van Epps 

P. Edmans, 66 King Street. 
Cutter.& Metz, 2 Parker Block. | 





176 State Street. | 
| 
| 
| 


4ce5 Chestnut Street. 
binson. 


Fred. 

















Wm. C. Scribner, 1108 East St., N.W. | | 





be 
re eo ee . - oy a Sar 
Great Reduction, only 52 Cents a year, formerly $5.00. » 

A oe - J J 

solumn Family Newspaper. Sample copy, § cents. Only paper of its kind in the New England States. | 

Ha ( tion of any Weeklv in the New England States. Every family should haveit. Asg®ube wanted tit | 
all idress HOTEL GAZETTE PUB. & ENGRAVING CO., 43 Milk Street, Boston. | 

| $ 
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Columbia Bicycles and Trieycles 


—>- + 





THIRTY-SIX PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE FOR MAY, 1883, SENT 
FOR 3 CENT STAMP. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING Co.. 


597 WASHINGTON STREET, 


‘ BOSTON, MASS. 


~ COLUMBIA BICYCLES. | 


> + Oo ae 


We have made arrangements to sell. the Columbia Bicycles on 
weekly or monthly payments. Any one can now 
obtain a Bicycle with a small weekly outlay. 


Send for full terms and particulars to 


i... Po LOAD a Ce,, 
{8 UNION STREET, - BOSTON. 


SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 
DO YOU WANT A BICYCLE ? 


Tf so, do you want one which combines Safety, Speed, Ease of Driving, 
Hill Climbing, Smooth Running, Easy Mount, Easy Dismount, General 
Availability, Service, and in point of practical y is the BEST. bicycle 
made? If you do, you should investigate the FACILE, which has been 
thoroughly tested in England, and is fast securing favor in America. Call 
ie e it, or send for price list and information as to what it is, what it 
has done &and does, and what it is capable of doing. Re@erif you want a 


Tricycle, send for information, also.7 4 


JULIUS WILCOX, 


Attorney and Agent for M. M. Wilcox, 


25 Park Place, - - - NEW YORK. 








of Rockell& Churchill, Boston, Mass. 





